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INTRODUCTION 

A notable characteristic of medieval English govern- 
ment was the great amount of gratuitous service that 
the king received from ordinary freemen. The duty 
of serving the king without recompense had originated 
in the Anglo-Saxon period. The Norman and Angevin 
rulers maintained this obligation and extended its 
application. By the early fourteenth century the en- 
forcement of royal laws and the collection of royal reve- 
nues were normally the tasks of knights and burgesses 
who worked in the counties and towns where they 
lived and received no wages for their time and effort. 
Unpaid service at royal command had become the 
established tradition in local administration. 

The implications of this system of government 
have long interested historians. Some have empha- 
sized how it taught Englishmen to govern themselves, 
a point of view aptly summed up in the phrase, “self- 
government at the king’s command.” Others have 
been impressed by the economy of a local administra- 
tion that could be expanded if necessary without cost 
to the king. More recently, however, scholars have 
turned their attention to the operations of the system 
itself. The most intensive examination of this kind 
was initiated by Professor James Willard, and the 

1The title of a work by White, Alfred B., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Univ. Press, 1933. 

* After reviewing the sums allowed for office expenses to 
the collectors of customs at Newcastle and Hartlepool in the 
last years of the reign of Edward I, one writer concluded: 
“I am disposed to think that there are few, if any, governments 
today that collect their export duties so cheaply.” Whitwell, 
R. J., Italian bankers and the English crown, Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., ns. 17: 201, 1903. For the cost of collecting 
property taxes in the early fourteenth century see Willard, 


James F., Parliamentary taxes on personal property, 1290 to 
1334, 203-204, Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy, 1934. 


result has been a three-volume collection of studies in 
which contributors focussed their investigations on the 
first decade of the reign of Edward III.* 

These studies, which examine the machinery of four- 
teenth-century government in minute detail, lead inevi- 
tably to the question as to how well the system actually 
worked. Any attempt to appraise the efficiency of a 
medieval government must, of course, be made within 
the context of the times. Changes in means of com- 
munication alone reveal how absurd it would be to 
make judgments about a fourteenth-century government 
using twentieth-century standards. But there is one 
basic test of efficiency applicable to any period: Did the 
system so operate that local officials ordinarily served 
the government to the best of their ability? Professor 
Joseph Strayer in his introduction to the second volume 
of The English Government at Work raised this ques- 
tion. He concluded that unpaid service had inherent 
weaknesses, especially when local notables were ap- 
pointed to collect royal revenues. As he points out: 
“They had no compelling reason for exerting themselves 
to increase the king’s income and they had every reason 
for wishing to keep the good-will of their relatives, 
friends and acquaintances in their own neighborhood.” * 

Evidently, the efficiency of fourteenth-century Eng- 
lish government depended on the ability of the king 
and his advisers to neutralize the effects of such an 
attitude. How well they managed to do this is the 
primary question to be investigated in this study. In 
seeking the answer to this question it would obviously 
be fallacious to presume that the king or his ministers 
regulated local administrative activity with this need 
to counteract local pressures constantly uppermost in 
their minds. It will be necessary to determine whether 
such awareness did, in fact, exist, or, failing that, 
whether measures adopted were patently devised for 
compelling local officials to be obedient. 

There are, however, certain imponderables that it 
would be imprudent to ignore, for example, the loyalty 
and support that a king and his government might 
command. It is now generally acknowledged by most 
English medievalists that, as early as the thirteenth 
century, England’s kings were becoming aware of their 
need for popular support and were seeking ways to 
mould public opinion. Professor Gaillard Lapsley has 
stressed that any study of parliamentary origins must 
take into. account this desire of the English king “to 
secure support by explaining and justifying his policy 

3 The English government at work, ed. J. F. Willard, W. A. 
Morris, J. R. Strayer & W. H. Dunham, 3 v., Cambridge, 


Mediaeval Academy, 1940-1950. 
4 Eng. govt. at work 2: 36. 
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in a way that would reach directly or indirectly all 
classes affected.”® Professor Strayer also lays em- 
phasis on this aspect of Parliament, noting specifically 
that if local notables “were summoned to a meeting of 
the king’s court, they would be bound by any decision 
reached there, and they might be persuaded to do their 
best to carry out the decision of the court by the argu- 
ments of the great men who were present.” ® A man’s 
loyalty to the king and support of his policies might 
temper a propensity to be dishonest or negligent when 
he held a commission as a local official. 

Essentially, however, only supervision of some kind 
could assure the central government that local adminis- 
trators were obedient and scrupulous in their work. In 
some ways the departmentalized and specialized central 
government was admirably equipped to supervise the 
local administration. Each department, and each official 
within these departments, had specific tasks, while vo- 
luminous records kept the king and his advisers fully 
informed of the measures adopted by the central gov- 
ernment, the instructions sent to the agents in the 
countryside, and the sums received by those assigned 
locally to collect the royal revenues. Moreover, unlike 
conditions at the local level, government service in 
the royal household or in the departments that had 
gone out of the household had become by the fourteenth 
century a career for those who held office. Although 
pay given to these officials was still derived chiefly from 
ecclesiastical endowments’ and feudal grants, the fact 
remains that the central government was, for the most 
part, staffed by men who depended on the king for 
their livelihood and made government service a pro- 
fession. During the period of transition from feudal to 
royal government, while local administration had re- 
mained the domain of the amateur, at Westminster ® a 
civil service had appeared.°® 

This well-organized and bureauratic central govern- 
ment had two traditional means of exercising surveil- 
lance over agents at the local level. One was to convene 
an inquest jury in the district where an official was 
suspected or charged with acting improperly, and by 
the answers of the jurors determine his guilt or inno- 
cence, The other method, which could be used only for 
checking on collection of the king’s income, was to audit 
receivers’ accounts by comparison with Exchequer rec- 


5In his preface to Pasquet, D., An essay on the origins of 
the House of Commons, tr. R. G. D. Laffan, x, Cambridge, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1925. 

6 Western Europe in the Middle Ages, 175, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Croft, 1955. 

7 Cuttino, George, King’s clerks and the community of the 
realm, Speculum 29: 409, 1955. 

8 Used here and elsewhere in this study as a conventional 
term, as one would refer to Whitehall at the present day. In 
fact, the central government was often at York during the early 
fourteenth century. 

®Tout, T. F., The English civil service in the fourteenth 
century, Collected papers, ed. F. M. Powicke, 3: 191-221, Man- 
chester, Manchester Univ. Press, 1934. 
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ords. Both of these methods fell far short of giving 
any assurance that local officials were subject to effec- 
tive supervision. An inquest jury would be assembled 
only in those instances when the officials at Westminster 
had been informed of misconduct or had reasonable 
grounds for suspecting its existence. The dishonest 
official, if he had been sufficiently discreet, would not 
necessarily rouse such suspicions. If he did, he had still 
little to fear, since he could be moderately certain that 
the jurors would not know the facts. As for the sec- 
ond method it was effective only when the Exchequer 
documents could show the precise sum to be accounted 
for. A sheriff, for example, had no choice but to answer 
for every penny of the county farm, since knowledge of 
the annual amount collected could be found enrolled 
on the Pipe Roll of the previous year. But when no 
such precise information was entered into the rolls, 
Exchequer records were at best a guide; they might 
suggest but could not show something was wrong. This 
was particularly true when accounts from collectors of 
property taxes were audited. Until 1334 each new tax 
grant was based on a fresh assessment. Comparison 
with past tax rolls thus offered no automatic check. 
What such a comparison could do, and did, was to 
arouse doubts about the honesty of later appraisals, but 
if the collectors affirmed that their accounts represented 
true valuations, the Exchequer barons had no alterna- 
tive but to accept these affirmations.’° 

A third method of supervision, the appointment of 
salaried agents to work with unpaid officials, was not 
introduced until the late thirteenth century. This was 
especially designed for a new branch of local service, 
that of collecting the customs, which was created in 
1275 with the first grant to an English king of a perma- 
nent tax on certain export commodities. At the date 
the grant was made, the government formulated a plan 
that would have put the collectors of customs under 
the supervision of royal appointees, controllers. The 
plan, however, was used but once by Edward I, during 
the crisis years from 1294 to 1298. The appointment 
of controllers became customary only after the acces- 
sion of his son, but it was not until the reign of his 
grandson that there was an attempt to make controllers 
fully responsible for the work of the collectors. 

It is because the central government during the years 
1307 to 1343 first appreciated and then made persistent 
efforts to obtain effective supervision over the customs 
collectors that a study of the customs service in the 
early fourteenth century offers an excellent opportunity 
to measure the efficiency of the English government. 
For a study of the customs administration during these 
three and a half decades there is ample material in the 
printed calendars of the Chancery Rolls and.in the Ex- 
chequer documents at the Public Record Office. They 
contain almost a complete record of the government’s 
direction of the work of collecting customs and, in addi- 


10 Willard, Parliamentary taxes, 160-161. 
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tion, shed some light on its success in compelling cus- 
toms officers to act in accordance with their instructions. 
On the whole, however, the evidence from the public 
records, and this is the primary evidence, tends to show 
ideal conditions and not the actual state of affairs in 
the ports. A study concerned with the question of 
efficiency must discriminate between what was ordered 
and what was, in fact, done. This is possible only by 
basing many conclusions on inferences drawn from an 
investigation of the customs personnel, particularly the 
controllers, from an analysis of the efforts considered 
necessary by the central government in order to have its 
policies carried out, and from an evaluation of the suc- 
cess of these policies as may be ascertained by a careful 
scrutiny of customs figures. These are the sources 
and the means to be used for answering the question 
of efficiency. The answer, furthermore, concerns not 
only the customs service in the first half of the four- 
teenth century; it places us in a position to effect a 
better understanding of medieval English government 
as a whole. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CUSTOMS SERVICE’ 


In the year 1275 Edward I obtained from a Parlia- 
ment permission to receive duties on the export of 
wool, woolfells, and hides. The parliamentary grant 
made every merchant, English and alien, liable for these 
charges and authorized the king to place officials in 
whatever ports he pleased to collect duties. The royal 
officials were to take 6s. 8d. for each sack of wool, the 
same sum for each bale of 300 woolfells, and 13s. 4d. 
for each last (200 hides) of leather. These were the 
first permanent taxes on overseas trade, and the cus- 
toms service as a branch of local administration dates 
from this year. 

About thirty years later, in 1303, Edward tried to get 
merchants to agree to pay additional tariffs. Alien 
merchants, who were offered commercial privileges in 
England as an inducement,’ consented to pay customs 
on all their goods entering or leaving the realm. Eng- 
lish merchants, to whom the king could offer no similar 
inducement, rejected the royal request. As a result of 
these discussions, aliens from 1303 paid a “new” cus- 
tom® as it was almost immediately called to distinguish 
it from the “old” custom collected since 1275. 

1 The best general account of the origin of the royal customs 
and the organization of the customs service is found in Gras, 
Norman, Early English customs system, Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press., 1918. This work and that of Hall, Hubert, His- 
tory of the custom-revenue in England, 2 v., London, 1885, con- 
tain useful documents. A good discussion of the customs 
organization in the first decade of Edward III’s reign is Mills, 
Mabel H., The collectors of customs, Eng. govt. at work 2: 
168-200. 

2 Gras, Early English customs, 259-264. Cf. Red book of the 
exchequer, ed. Hubert Hall, 3: 1060-1064, London, Stationery 
Office, 1896. 

3 The new custom included an added charge of 3s. 4d. for 
each sack of wool or 300 woolfells exported and 6s. 8d. for 
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Of all the products on which duty was paid, the most 
important was wool.* The 6s. 8d. paid by the English 
and the 10s. paid by aliens for each sack of wool ex- 
ported account for the bulk of the customs revenues 
received by Edward I and his immediate successors. 
During the last years of Edward I’s reign most of the 
£19,500 he averaged annually from charges on foreign 
trade resulted from the great demand for English wool 
on the continent. 

The initial problem that faced the government in 1275 
was the selection of ports in which to station collectors. 
30th collection of the customs and control of wool ex- 
port had to be considered. The chief centers of wool 
export were in eastern England—the only southern 
port that handled any appreciable amount of wool was 
Southampton. Yet, the government realized that there 
was a need to space collectors at fairly regular intervals 
along the English coast to inhibit smuggling. The re- 
sult of these considerations was the establishment of 
wool ports on both coasts. By Edward I’s death the 
wool ports were Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hartlepool, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Boston, Lynn, Great Yarmouth, 
Ipswich, London, Sandwich, Southampton, Exeter, and 
Bristol, while collectors had also been appointed to levy 
customs duties everywhere in the county of Cornwall.® 


each last of leather. For the schedule of the new custom see 
Gras, Early English customs, 66, or Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 
168-169. The payment of 2s. on each tun of wine imported 
was not, stictly speaking, a new levy but was in lieu of prisage. 
Gras, op. cit., 41-42. 

4 During the first half of Edward I’s reign the old custom 
averaged annually somewhere between £8,000 and £9,000. Pipe 
Roll, No. 124, m. 30d, London, Public Record Office; ibid., 
No. 125, m. 1d; ibid., No. 133, m. 32d; ibid., No. 134, m. 3; 
Hale, Matthew, Concerning the customs of goods imported and 
exported, ed. F. Hargrave, A collection of tracts relative to the 
laws of England, 154, Dublin, 1787. In the last three years of 
his reign, for which there exists a complete set of accounts, 
the old custom had climbed to an average of £14,500 a year. 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Enrolled Customs Accounts, 
Nos. 1 & 2, London, Public Record Office (hereafter cited as 
E.C.A.). The preponderance of payments for wool exports over 
those for woolfells and leather was of the order of about 50 
to 1, or wool accounted for almost 98 per cent of the revenue 
from the old custom. Some evidence of this much greater value 
of the trade in wool is afforded by an account from Hull cover- 
ing the period from 27 June, 1275, to 27 April, 1276, printed 
by Gras, Early English customs, 225-244, and from summaries 
made by Hall (History of the custom-revenue 2: 201-203) of 
customs receipts from wool, fells, and hides respectively at Lon- 
don from 1 April, 1304, to 20 July, 1343. As for the new cus- 
tom its average annual value in Edward I’s last years was 
roughly £5,000. E.C.A., Nos. 1 & 2. Wool payments were 
equal to 60 per cent of the revenue from the new custom. Thus, 
of Edward I’s annual revenue of £19,500 from customs duties at 
the end of his reign, charges on wool contributed more than 
£17,000. 

5 Until 1338, when all Cornwall’s revenues were granted to 
the Prince of Wales, no wool exports were ever reported in 
collectors’ accounts. The three Edwards usually ignored Corn- 
wall when they sent general instructions to collectors of the old 
custom. For these reasons Cornwall has received no attention 
in this study. E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 5d, 5A, 14d; ibid., No. 8, m. 
12A; ibid., No. 9, m. 4. Two other wool ports, Haverford in 
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Under Edward II and Edward III a few more ports 
were added. Chichester acquired the status of a wool 
port in 1307,° and in 1314 another southern port, Wey- 
mouth, was opened for wool export.? The last addition 
was made in 1339 when York became a wool port.® 
Overseas shipment of wool, woolfells, and hides was 
permitted only from these ports where collectors of the 
old custom held office.° With the introduction of the 
new custom in 1303, wool ports plus a few other sea- 
board towns '° became centers for collecting duties on 
aliens’ wares. But no regulation made it mandatory 
for foreigners to ship their goods from ports where 
there where collectors. Except for wool, fells, and hides 
they could export or import commodities anywhere 
along the coast, provided custom was paid." 


Wales and Berwick in Scotland, did not belong to the English 
customs system and have also been ignored. I[bid., No. 2, m. 14; 
ibid., No. 5, m. 24. 

6 [bid., No. 2, m. 20. Chichester along with the neighboring 
ports of Shoreham, Seaford, and Winchelsea had been towns 
from which wool was exported and in which customs were 
collected from 1275 to 1294. King’s Remembrancer’s Original 
Customs Accounts, Box 135, Nos. 1, 4A, 4B, London, Public 
Record: Office; ibid., Box 32, Nos. 3, 4; Pipe Roll, No. 124, 
m. 30; ibid., No. 125, m. 1d; ibid., No. 133, m. 32d; ibid., No. 
134, m. 3. Winchelsea’s collectors seemingly continued to serve 
to 3 February, 1304, from July, 1294, but the other three ports 
were closed on the latter date with only Chichester having been 


open again from 3 May, 1300, to 3 February, 1304. King’s 
Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll, No. 68, m. 82, London, 
Public Record Office (hereafter cited as K.R.M.R.); ibid., 


No. 73, mm. 42d, 50; ibid., No. 77, m. 61; Pipe Roll, No. 145, 
m. 30; ibid., No. 152B, m. 26. Calendar of close rolls, 1302- 
1307, 123, London, Stationery Office, 1908 (hereafter cited as 
CLR.) 

7E.C.A., No. 2, m. 21; Rotuli parliamentorum; ut et petitiones 
et placita in parliamento 1: 317, London, 1767 (hereafter cited 
as Rot. parl.); K.R.M.R., No. 88, m. 149d. Weymouth had 
been a wool port from 1275 to July, 1294. Parliamentary writs 
and writs of military summons, ed. F. Palgrave, 1: 381, London, 
1827 (hereafter cited as Parl. writs); Pipe Roll, No. 124, m. 
30d; ibid., No. 125, m. 1d; ibid., No. 133, m. 32d; ibid., No. 134, 
m. 3; Original Customs Accounts, Box 176, No. 5. . 

8 Calendar of patent rolls, 1338-1340, 393, London, Stationery 
Office, 1898 (hereafter cited as C.P.R.); E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
29d, 38. 

9In 1297, as a war measure, Edward I made this ruling. 
C.C.R., 1296-1302, 86-87. It was only exceptionally relaxed 
by his successors. 

10Tn 1303 collectors of the new custom were appointed to 
Winchelsea and Weymouth and, in 1307, to Rochester, but not 
until the reign of Edward II did collectors of the new custom 
serve in ports that were not also places for wool export. From 
1322 collectors of the new custom worked in (1) Scarborough 
and Whitby, (2) Barton and Grimsby, (3) Rochester, and 
(4) Winchelsea. Calendar of fine rolls 1: 466-467, London, 
Stationery Office, 1911 (hereafter cited as C.F.R.); ibid., 3: 
145-146; E.C.A., No. 3, mm. 1-21. 

11 Both the commissions and the enrolled accounts agree that 
collectors of the old custom worked only in the ports to which 
they were assigned, while collectors of the new custom were 
expected to levy tolls along a stretch of coast. Madox, Thomas, 
The history and axtiquities of the exchequer 1: 782, 2nd ed., 
London, 1769; Parl. writs 1: 406-407; E.C.A., Nos. 1 & 2, 
passim. This difference in assignment, service only in the port 
for collectors of the old custom and service in the port plus 
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Fhe visible evidence that a port was a center for 
wool export was a customhouse, its size presumably 
depending on the volume of trade that passed through 
the port.’? Little is known about any of the custom- 
houses except the one at London, which was located 
on the Woolwharf, a quay on the north bank of the 
Thames between the Tower and London Bridge.’* 
Every wool port may not have had such a house, and it 
is entirely possible that one of the collectors kept all the 
necessary equipment of the office in his own home.** 

The methods used to collect the customs had become 
standardized throughout England by 1307. The normal 
procedure in levying the old custom is known from a 
complaint brought by the Southampton collectors 
against a shipmaster in 1322.'° According to the tes- 
timony of the collectors, wool was first carted to the 
wharf to be weighed by a trone or weighing beam. 
After this was done, the custom was paid, and the col- 
lectors entered the amount of the shipment and the 
custom payment into their rolls. Then the wool was 
put aboard ship. After a ship was freighted with its 
cargo the shipmaster came before the collectors and 
affirmed on oath that all wool, fells, and hides in his 
ship had passed through customs and all duties had been 
paid. The collectors then handed over to him receipts 
for these customs payments. These receipts were nor- 
mally called “cocket letters,” since they were authenti- 
cated by having wax impressions of the double-faced 
cocket or wool seal attached to them. A separate cocket 
letter was issued in the name of each merchant export- 
ing wool, fells, or hides. When assessing wares on 
which the new custom was owed, the collectors de- 
manded a letter from the owner of the goods stating 
their value.'® In the absence of such a letter, whoever 
actually shipped the goods was required to submit a 
sworn declaration of their value. As a further check 
in the latter case, the collectors examined and appraised 
the merchandise.'* Assessment of exports was made 
at the customhouse; import assessments were made on 
shipboard. For the collection of the new custom there 
was a smaller trone and a seal with only a single face.’* 


adjacent areas for the collectors of the new, continued until 1341. 
See below, p. 36. 

12 Rents ranged from £3 a year at London and Boston to 
10s. a year at Southampton. E.C.A., Nos. 1 & 2. 

13 Mills, Mabel H., The London customs house during the 
Middle Ages, Archacologia 83: 307-325, 1933. Her findings 
are summarized in Eng. govt. at work 2: 180-181. 

14 No customhouses are mentioned in the accounts from 
Hartlepool, Exeter, and Bristol for the last years of Edward I’s 
reign, but collectors in these ports received lump sums for their 
expenses and gave no details how these had been incurred. 
E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 12, 19, 25. 

15 Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll, No. 
91, Communia Recordo, Michaelmas term, m. 9, London, Public 
Record Office (hereafter cited as L.T.R.M.R.). 

16 Gras, Early English customs, 263-264. 

17 C.C.R., 1330-1333, 382-383. 

18 The special seal for the new custom does not seem to have 
existed until the early years of the reign of Edward III. 
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Three officials, two collectors, and a tronager or wool- 
weigher, headed the collecting staffs in most ports dur- 
ing the reign of Edward I. The collectors were respon- 
sible for assessing and handling customs payments. 
They delivered the sums collected either directly to the 
Exchequer or elsewhere in accordance with instructions 
received from Westminster. When they accounted at 
the Exchequer, they were required to present a com- 
plete record of shipments and landings of all goods 
on which customs had been due. Both collectors had 
to affirm under oath that their rolls included a full 
enumeration of taxable commodities which had left or 
entered England through their port. 

As a general rule the collectors were appointed by 
the government and were not elected by the port com- 
munities.‘ Collectors were expected to enjoy good 
health, have sufficient leisure to attend to their duties, 
and possess enough wealth to satisfy the government 
that they were fit to handle large sums of money be- 
longing to the king. To meet expenses the Exchequer 
allowed them to use part of the customs receipts, but 
for their own time and trouble they usually received 
very little.2° Accordingly, only the more prosperous 
members of urban society could be rated eligible for 
appointment as collectors. 





K.R.M.R., No. 106, m. 162. Cf. Parl. writs 1: 406; ibid., 2, 
division 2, part 2: 16, 20, 31, 214; K.R.M.R., No. 104, mm. 
151d, 236d. 

19 The reverse was true during most of the reign of Edward I. 
Until July, 1294, all collectors were elected by their fellow 
townsmen. Parl. writs 1: 2-3, 381; C.C.R., 1279-1288, 154, 
500, 504; L.T.R.M.R., No. 48, m. 10; K.R.M.R., No. 66, m. 27. 
None of the collectors holding office between 1275 and 1294 
received commissions under the great seal. The first commis- 
sions were issued by the Exchequer and were dated 29 July, 
1294. The men named had been selected by the central govern- 
ment. Appointments rather than local elections continued to be 
the policy until late in 1303, when it became the normal practice 
once again to have collectors chosen by their fellow townsmen. 
Ibid., “No. 68, mm. 82, 82d; ibid., No. 72, mm. 22d, 55, 57; 
ibid., No. 73, mm. 42d, 50; ibid., No. 77, mm. 47d, 48d, 49-49d, 
50, 61, 62d, 64; ibid., No. 79, mm. 3d, 4, 74, 74d; L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 69, mm. 9, 10-10d, 11d; ibid., No. 73, m. 7d; ibid., No. 75, 
m. 4d; C.F.R. 1: 466-468, 470, 474, 475-476, 491, 522, 538, 539, 
549. For the reign of Edward II and the minority of Edward 
III see below, Appendix ITI. 

20 Some small amount over and above all expenses was ap- 
parently expected by nearly all collectors. The most generous 
was that allowed to those at London who received pro misis et 
expensis from 20 marks to £20 a year. Yet, all their expenses— 
even for minor ones like wax and ink—were provided for by 
other allowances. E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 1d—4. After 1316 a 
lump sum of £40 a year was allowed for all expenses at London. 
Since costs in the past had totaled only £8-8-4, this implied 
that more than £30 went into the collectors’ purses, wages in 
fact if not in name. Jbid., m. 4. Sometimes Chancery writs 
sent to the Exchequer ordering that allowances for expenses 
be made to collectors referred to these allowances as wages 
(vadia). E.g. K.R.M.R., No. 92, Breuia Directa Baronibus, 
Trinity term, m. 9d. London, however, was an exceptional 
port, and one can agree in the main with the conclusion reached 
for the first years of the reign of Edward III. After all ex- 
penses had been met by the collectors “any balance would be 
inadequate as salary.” Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 175. 
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Associated with the collectors in each port was a 
tronager. There is some indication that, when the cus- 
toms service was establishd in 1275, it was assumed that 
weighing wool would be one of the collector’s tasks." 

sut this soon became the work of a special official be- 

cause of contemporary views about weighing offices. 
The weighing of goods in market towns and fairs was 
a monopoly right of the lords of the towns and fairs, 
performed only by their agents or by those to whom the 
franchise was granted.** In every port where the 
king’s customs were collected a conflict threatened be- 
cause the local monopolist could claim an infringement 
of his rights if the collectors did any weighing.** Con- 
flict could easily be avoided in the king’s own towns 
where the same man could weigh the goods for local 
sales and the wool for export.** In other towns the 
situation was not finally clarified until the reign of 
Edward II, when investigations were made to deter- 
mine who held the tronage offices in the realm.*® 

The tronager’s duty was to weigh the wool of each 
exporter and to inform the collectors of the results. 
Wool was not, ordinarily, packed in bales of standard 
weight but in bundles of every size and weight.2° A 
“sack” of wool was thus any quantity of wool that 
weighed 364 English pounds according to the port’s 
weighing beam.” To make certain that a sack weight 





21 There is no mention of a tronager in the instructions con- 
cerning the establishment of the customs organization. Gras, 
Early English customs, 223-224. That the collectors were as- 
sumed to be the ones who weighed the wool is suggested by an 
order sent to the sheriff of Devonshire dated 7 February, 1278. 
C.C.R., 1272-1279, 442. That they were responsible for the 
weighing of the wool is clear from an investigation which was 
ordered early in 1303. C.F.R. 1: 471-472. The earliest known 
appointment of a tronager by the government was the naming of 
a man to Southampton in 1300. In 1302 tronagers were com- 
missioned to serve at Southampton, Hull, and Boston, while 
London seems to have acquired its first commissioned tronager 
only in 1307. C.P.R., 1292-1301, 492; ibid., 1301-1307, 7, 43, 
74; C.F.R. 1: 450; K.R.M.R., No. 77, m. 64d; ibid., No. 81, 
m. 3d. 

22 Thompson, Pishey, The history and antiquities of Boston, 
327, 332-333, Boston, 1856; Calendar of inquisitions post- 
mortem 2: 211, London, Stationery Office, 1906 (hereafter 
cited as Cal. of Ing. P.-M.) ; ibid. 4: 104, 259, 263-264; ibid. 7: 
172; K.R.M.R., No. 88, m. 135. 

23 C.P.R., 1301-1307, 7; L.T.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 23d. 

24E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 12-12d. 

25 C.C.R., 1307-1313, 292; K.R.M.R., No. 84, m. 19d; ibid., 
No. 86, m. 46; ibid., No. 88, m. 135, ibid., No. 90, mm. 104- 
104d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 83, Communia Recorda, Hilary term, 
m. 3d. 

26 Large bags, those weighing more than the official sack, 
were called “sarplers.” Bags of less weight than a sack were 
called “pokes” or “pockets.” Only at Boston were these facts 
not true. There a sarpler was a bale that weighed less than a 
sack but more than a half sack, while a pocket was any quantity 
weighing half a sack or less. Ibid., No. 114, mm. 126-126d. 

27 Besides the pound there were other conventional units by 
which the sack was divided. Ports on the east coast north of 
London used the stone (petra), a weight of fourteen pounds. 
Twenty-six stones equalled a sack. London and the southern 
ports used the nail or clove (clavus), a weight of seven pounds. 
Fifty-two nails made a sack. 
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was everywhere the same, all trones were adjusted by 
comparison with the London weighing beam.”® 

Unlike the collectors, the tronager was a salaried offi- 
cial. In some ports he received the tronage fees, pay- 
ments made by exporters for having their wool 
weighed.*® In others, collectors paid him wages out 
of the customs receipts. In cases where the tronager 
and not the collectors accounted at the Exchequer for 
the weighing fees, the barons allowed him a small 
amount for his expenses. 

Since it had been normal in the past to consider 
weighing offices as franchises rather than duties, the 
office of troning wool for export came to be regarded 
in the same way. Throughout the period from 1307 to 
1343 both Edward II and Edward III thought of these 
offices primarily in terms of their monetary value *° and 
granted them to king’s knights and clerks as though 
they were fiefs. Hence, in the major ports life ap- 
pointments were commonplace. The commissioned 
tronagers received the tronage fees, but they, of course, 
did not actually perform the menial labor of weighing 
wool.** 

The number of assistants in any port depended to 
some extent on the town’s importance as a center of 
wool export. The more wool passing through the port, 
the greater the number of helpers that were needed. 
Information about most of the members of the sub- 
ordinate staffs is complete only for a few years after 
1304, because in 1311 the Exchequer ceased to demand 
from collectors an itemized statement of expenses.*” 

Most ports had one or more officers whose chief work 
was to intercept smugglers. A boat built and kept in 


28 K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 128. Cf. ibid., No. 109, m. 108d; 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 23d; Pipe Roll, No. 197, m. 14d; Madox, 
History of the exchequer 1: 782-783. 

29 Tronage fees varied. Generally, from Bristol to Sandwich 
along the southern coast exporters paid ld. per sack, while 
from London to Newcastle they paid %4d. Exceptions to this 
generalization were Chichester and Hull, where the fee was 
Yd., and Lynn with a 214d. charge. The tronage fees at Yar- 
mouth and Ipswich are not known, since no accounting for 
them was made at the Exchequer. E.C.A., Nos. 1, 2, 8; 
K.R.M.R., No. 156, Communia Recorda, Trinity term under the 
rubric, London’: De Willelmo Walworth. 

30 This was true also for Edward I. To help the men of 
Yarmouth and Ipswich pay their farms Edward granted them 
the tronage fees. E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 5d, 10-11d, 13-16; tbid., 
No. 8, mm. 17-17d, 20-21; L.T.R.M.R., No. 83, Communia 
Recorda, Hilary term, m. 3d. 

31 Normally, only tronagers appointed to Newcastle, Hull, 
Boston, London, and Southampton—the ports from which 90 
per cent of the wool left England—held royal commissions. In 
the other ports the collectors or the townsmen seem to have 
made the selections, and no formal ratification of their choices 
was necessary. Cf. ibid, No. 119, m. 29d; E.C.A., No. 2, 
mm. 12-12d, above note 21. For evidence that those appointed 
to Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton during the reign of 
Edward II and the minority of Edward III did not weigh the 
wool see below, Appendix IV. 

82 With the exception of the Hartlepool, Chichester, Exeter, 
and Bristol collectors all others gave full details of their ex- 
penses for the years from 1304 to 1311. E.C.A., Nos. 1 & 2. 
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repair out of funds provided from customs receipts was 
at their disposal. If it was suspected that some of the 
wool on a certain ship had not passed through customs, 
these officers could make a surprise visit to the ship 
and inspect its cargo. 

In addition to these and other minor officials ** the 
collectors appointed clerks, undoubtedly the most im- 
portant members of the subordinate staffs. According 
to the enrolled accounts, they had very humble duties, 
for the accounts state that they were hired to keep the 
collectors’ rolls and write the cocket letters. Unques- 
tionably, however, they were more than mere book- 
keepers. Much of the time it was the clerks who col- 
lected the customs.** Commissioned collectors, who 
were businessmen and often town officials as well, could 
devote only part of their time to the customs. It is 
probable that, in the daily transactions at the wharves, 
skippers habitually paid their customs to the clerks and 
not to the collectors. 

The clerks were paid salaries out of the customs re- 
ceipts, and their wages were included among the ex- 
penses allowed to the collectors by the Exchequer audi- 
tors.** The central government had, however, no in- 


33 See Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 179-180. 

34 This fact is known chiefly through circumstantial evidence, 
although a direct statement to this effect was made during the 
reign of Edward III. A merchant claimed that he had paid 
his duties in 1337 “. . . cuidem Willelmo de Helmeswell’ clerico 
et attornato Collectorum custume et subsidii in eodem portu 
[de Sancto Botulpho], . . .” Exchequer Plea Roll, No. 78, 
m. 22d, London, Public Record Office. In 1336 the collectors 
at Newcastle and Sandwich were excused from appearing at 
the Exchequer, since the former were too busy doing other 
work for the king in Northumbria, and the latter were on the 
high seas. K.R.M.R., No 112, mm. 70d, 194. Less specific 
information also points to the conclusion that the clerks did the 
collecting. A London collector who left office in 1323 seems 
to have been too busy to act always in person. E.C.A., No. 2, 
m. 4d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 170d; C.F.R. 2: 323; Cal- 
endar of letter-books of the city of London, ed. R. R. Sharpe, 
E: 172, London, J. E. Francis, 1903 (hereafter cited as London 
Letter-Books). Collectors at Boston and Yarmouth holding 
office in 1327 were later accused of defrauding the king. They 
pleaded that their clerks were the guiity ones. There is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that all four collectors were absent 
from their respective ports when the cheating occurred. K.R.- 
M.R., No. 107, mm. 85d, 88, 173; ibid., No. 109, m. 144; 
C.P.R., 1327-1330, 104, 107, 182, 188; C.C.R., 1327-1330, 233. 
See also K.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 87; C.C.R., 1333-1337, 669; 
ibid., 1339-1341, 246-247. 

35 The London clerk’s wages were £3-6-8 a year. At New- 
castle, Hull, Boston, and Southampton they were £2. At 
Ipswich, Lynn, and Sandwich they were £1-13-4, while the 
clerks at Hartlepool and Yarmouth were allowed to keep the 
cocket fees, payments made by merchants for the cocket letters. 
The clerks at Southampton and Sandwich actually pocketed less 
than the assigned wages, since they had to buy their own sup- 
plies of parchment, ink, and wax. At Ipswich the clerk was 
granted the cocket fees to cover such expenses. Nothing is 
known about wages paid at Chichester, Weymouth, Exeter, and 
Bristol to any clerks. Only for Chichester is there evidence that 
there was a clerk. Collectors there were allowed five marks 
“pro misis et expensis suis propriis quam pro expensis clerici et 
allocatione domus pro dicta custuma et allis minutis quibus- 
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terest in knowing the names of the clerks. They were 
hired by the collectors, and who they were and how 
well they worked were matters of no concern at West- 
minster. The collectors alone bore full responsibility for 
the manner in which the duties of their office were car- 
ried out.*® 

The work done at the customhouses was not per- 
formed in isolation from other branches of local adminis- 
tration. Sheriffs and bailiffs were expected to aid the 
collectors whenever the latter had need of their help.* 
As the chief officers of the king in the counties, the 
sheriffs made the proclamations regulating trade and saw 
to it that those affected by the regulations obeyed them. 
If collectors within a liberty refused or failed to appear 
when summoned by the Exchequer, and if the bailiffs of 
the liberty did not take action to compel their appear- 
ance, the sheriff was ordered to enter the liberty and 
seize the property or the persons of the recalcitrants. 
Although summonses to collectors were occasionally 
sent directly to the collectors themselves, it was cus- 
tomary to order the sheriffs by writs of distraint to 
effect their appearance. 

In the ports the bailiffs served as the chief agents of 
the king. If the government wanted ships prepared 
for royal service, merchants’ goods arrested, or any of 
a dozen tasks performed at the dockside that were not 
concerned with the customs, it was the bailiffs who re- 
ceived the orders. They also enforced shipping regu- 
lations in the ports and might be instructed to cooperate 
with the collectors of the customs when the king put 
restrictions on the export or import of goods.** In 
addition, bailiffs collected local tolls, and their records 
were available to the Exchequer for use in checking the 
accuracy of the collectors’ rolls.*® 

Also concerned with foreign trade were the men as- 
signed to supervise the traffic in money to and from 
England. From the reign of Edward I the government 
began to legislate against the import of counterfeit 





cumque necessariis pro eadem custuma.” Only Hartlepool of 
the ports where clerks’ salaries are known was allowed as little 
as five marks for other expenses. Since Weymouth’s collectors, 
like Chichester’s, received a total expense allowance of five 
marks and those at Exeter and Bristol were allowed a lesser 
amount, the clerks in these four ports presumably received 
smaller fees than any of their colleagues. E.C.A., Nos. 1 & 2. 
The number of clerks in a port might vary. While it was 
normal to have only one, in the reign of Edward I there were 
apparently more than this at Boston, Hull, and London. Later, 
only at Boston was it customary to have two clerks. When 
there were two or more clerks, each received the full salary 
paid in that port for clerical work. Jbid., Nos. 1, 2, 8. 

86Tn 1320, when responding to a question from the king 
about Hull, the barons of the Exchequer spoke of the “. . . Cler- 
icus de Custuma predicta qui intendens est collectoribus eiusdem 
et pro voluntate eorum ibidem ponendus et amouendus. . . .” 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 91. 

87 Madox, History of the exchequer 1: 781-782; C.P.R., 1307- 
1313, 119-120. 

38 This was common in the late 1330’s. C.F.R. 5: 2, 47, 
48-49, 55-56, 58, 60; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 379, 572. 
89 K.R.M.R., No. 117, m. 147. 
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moneys, while at times it forbade the export of bullion 
and species. The men appointed to enforce these laws 
were called searchers. While their duties did not speci- 
fically include the examination of merchandise entering 
or leaving the realm,*® they could not be indifferent to 
the possibilities that contraband might be concealed in 
the most innocent-looking parcel.** 

Such was the customs service and the environment 
within which it operated. Most of the burden of the 
system fell on the collector, who received and answered 
for all the money collected. He was typical of the local 
officials in medieval England who gave their time freely 
in the service of the king. Even though the collectors 
did not work at the customhouses on a full-time basis, 
but left most of the daily routine of assessing and col- 
lecting the customs to their clerks, the position, never- 
theless, would seem to be nothing more than an addi- 
tional duty to a well-to-do man of affairs, one that he 
might well wish to avoid. Yet, the job had its attrac- 
tions, as the numerous instances from 1307 onward of 
men eagerly seeking appointments as collectors show.* 

Of course, there were obvious advantages in serving 
as a collector if the appointee traded in wool. He could 
pay the custom on his exports at his own convenience. 
If he were not a wool merchant, he could always extend 
favors of this kind to friends and neighbors who were. 
In a busy port there were few offices more attractive 
than the one which gave a man the fullest information 
about his fellow burgesses’ commercial ventures and the 
easiest opportunity to concede or withhold advantages 
to those engaged in the wool trade. A collector was a 
royal official whom it was worth while to cultivate and 
ill advised to offend. His importance in his own com- 
munity was obviously enhanced simply by being com- 
missioned to collect the king’s customs. 

Collecting the customs offered another advantage. 
The considerable sums paid by exporters and importers 
did not always go immediately into the treasury or to 
someone empowered to receive them. Thus, the chances 
were good that the collectors would make a temporary 
use of the money for their own affairs.** 

It has been suggested that the collectors received 
gratuities from wool exporters ** over and above the 
fees paid for weighing wool and affixing the seal to the 
cocket letters.*° The accounts rendered by the col- 


40 For the early years of the reign of Edward III, Beard- 
wood, Alice, Royal mints and exchanges, Eng. govt. at work 
3: 53-55, makes clear the relation of the searchers to the cus- 
toms service. 

41C.C.R., 1296-1302, 266-268. 

42 For examples from 1307 to 1330 see below, Appendix III. 

43 Two collectors, to cite an extraordinary case, left office in 
1323 owing over £1,500 for customs received at London. Since 
they admitted collecting this sum, they must have made private 
use of the money. K.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 170; E.C.A., No. 2, 
m. 4d. 

44 Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 175. 

45 There was some variation in cocket fees at the outset, but 
by the end of Edward II’s reign exporters paid a standard fee 
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lectors meticulously noted these “tronage” and “cocket 
fees.” Even the cash received beyond the sums strictly 
due, an excess that resulted from rounding off payments 
to the nearest farthing on fractional quantities of goods, 
was answered for at the Exchequer. There is, in fact, 
no evidence of any other fees being paid to the collec- 
tors,*® but lack of evidence in this instance is no proof. 
Although the king did not pay his local officials, their 
services were seldom free for his subjects. Sheriffs, 
for example, had no warrant to charge fees for the de- 
livery of writs, but they usually got one or refused to 
hand them over. Even county tax collectors demanded 
gratuities before they would accept the tax rolls pre- 
sented to them by the men of the vills.*7 

Receiving small additional fees for service or tempo- 
rarily making private use of sums collected could not 
be regarded as serious offences by the government. 
What gave cause for concern were practices that might 
result in a loss of revenue to the king. From the out- 
set the ministers of Edward I had been aware that col- 
lectors might take improper advantage of their positions. 
They might be tempted to conceal receipts either to fat- 
ten their own purses or to allow their friends and neigh- 
bors to export wool at rates lower than were authorized. 
Since the collectors’ rolls were the only statistics of 
overseas trade at the government’s disposal, falsifica- 
tion of accounts in order to conceal embezzlements 
would be difficult to detect. Suspicions at Westminster 
about the accuracy of any sets of rolls could theoreti- 
cally be resolved by holding inquests in the appropriate 


of 2d. ior each receipt showing payment of the old custom. 
There is no indication of a fee paid for receipts of the new 
custom. E.C.A., Nos. 2, 8, 9. Cf. above, p. 6, n. 18. For 
tronage fees see above, note 29. 

46 No instance has been found for the years between 1307 
and 1343 of the existence of such fees. The only suggestion 
of fees being demanded to be found in the Memoranda Rolls 
or the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer appears in a complaint 
brought against the Boston collectors in 1319. They were 
charged with demanding 20s. rather than one half mark for 
each sack of wool exported. L.T.R.M.R., No. 92, Breuia Ir- 
retornabilia, Trinity term, m. 2d. An attempt to levy triple the 
normal charge can hardly be interpreted as an effort to collect 
fees. Although there were numerous complaints made against 
sheriffs during these years for taking fees, none of the charges 
made against collectors noted by Dorothy Hughes (A study 
of social and constitutional tendencies in the early years of 
Edward III, 185, 191-193, London, London Univ. Press., 1915) 
concerned the exaction of fees. The only indication that fees 
might have been paid in this period is found in a parliamentary 
petition of 1376 in which it was claimed that customs collectors 
at London had increased fees collected at the Woolwharf. Fees 
for the tronage of woolfells were mentioned as well as fees for 
storing wool overnight in the customhouse. The petitioners 
then added: “Item, ils sont constreintz de paier de chescun Noun 
en chescun Nief Id. a dieu, la q’ils ne soleient paier q’a chescun 
sort Id. ou riens a leur volente.” Mot. parl. 2: 351. Cf. Wein- 
baum, Martin, London unter Eduard I. und II. 2: 170, Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1933. These fees may have existed 
long before 1376. 

47 These and other instances are given in Hughes, Early 
years of Edward III, 193-221. Cf. Willard, Parliamentary 
taxes, 205-214. 
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ports. But juries were not always aware of misconduct 
and were not always willing to inform the king when 
they did possess knowledge of wrongdoing.** ‘To pro- 
tect the king more effectively from fraud, the plans of 
1275 called for the placement of a controller in every 
wool port. His function would be to keep a duplicate 
set of records that included all the data to be found in 
the collectors’ rolls. This second set of records could 
then be used by the Exchequer auditors to check the 
accuracy of the accounts presented by the collectors. 
Duplication of records was an administrative device that 
had appeared as early as the twelfth century in the de- 
partments of the central government, but this was the 
first time it was proposed to extend its use to local 
administration, 

The seal was another long-used tool of medieval 
government here pressed into service to increase the 
effectiveness of the controllers’ supervision. Immedi- 
ately after acquiring the parliamentary grant, Edward I 
issued an outline of the proposed customs organization. 
In all the principal ports “two men shall be chosen 
to keep one piece of the seal and one who shall be 
appointed by the king shall have another piece, and they 
shall be sworn to answer to the king . and to suffer 
no such wool, woolfells and hides to leave the realm 
without letters patent of the seal... .”*? The double- 
faced cocket seal would assure the government that 
the controller had witnessed all customs collections, 
for a customs receipt would be valid only when both 
faces or foils of the seal had been impressed on its 
waxed pendant. The controllership and the divided 
seal promised to be the means of satisfying the Ex- 
chequer that the collectors were not able to give in to 
temptation and would answer for every penny owed by 
exporters and importers. 

However, this eminently sensible plan for supervising 
the work of the collectors was put into operation but 
once, and briefly, under Edward I. Only from July, 
1294, to May, 1298, were controllers assigned in every 
port from which wool could be exported.®°® Except for 
these years and until the very last years of Edward I’s 
reign, no controllers named by the king or his govern- 
ment worked with collectors and tronagers in the ports. 
:dward I’s policy of using the customs revenue pri- 
marily as security on which to borrow nullified the plan 
from the outset. 

sy the reign of Edward I, the daily needs of the royal 
household were met by loans, and from Edward’s day 
through the first third of the fourteenth century these 

48 For evidence of these shortcomings as far as the customs 
service was concerned from 1307 to 1343 see below, pp. 22-23, 
42. 

49 Gras, Early English customs, 223-224, has the original. 
The above quotation is from the calendar rolls. C.F.R. 1: 47. 

50 K.R.M.R., No. 68, mm. 82, 82d; ibid., No. 69, m. 70; ibid., 
No. 71, m. 65d; Original Customs Accounts, Box 105, No. 3; 
ibid., Box 55, Nos. 3-5, 24; ibid., Box 5, Nos. 4, 5, 14; ibid., 
Box 50, Nos. 4, 5; ibid., Box 124, Nos. 2, 3; E.C.A., No. 1, 
mm. 25-25d. 
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loans were usually granted by Italian merchants. The 
Italian moneylenders demanded better security than 
drafts on the Exchequer, since there was rarely any 
assurance that the Exchequer had or would soon have 
the funds for repayment. They preferred to have the 
king instruct a number of collectors of royal revenue 
to hand over to them all present and future receipts until 
the promissory notes in their possession were fully re- 
funded. This method gave the king’s creditors precise 
knowledge as to the source from which they were to re- 
cover their loans. Such direct payments were obtained 
from all collectors of royal revenues, but it was from the 
customs collectors that the Italian merchants preferred 
to receive reimbursement. 

The cutoms service by its very nature was bound to 
interest any group actively engaged in the wool trade. 
The Italian firm that found a place for its agents in the 
customs service acquired a position of influence in the 
one branch of local administration which could most 
readily impede or facilitate shipment of its goods in or 
out of England, and this company gained a considerable 
advantage over its rivals. But of more importance was 
the fact that customs receipts were admirably suited for 
serving as security for loans. They were permanent 
charges on overseas trade, yet limited in application. 
Unlike property taxes, for example, which were levied 
all over England at irregular intervals and where as- 
sessment depended on opinion, the custom on wool, 
fells, and hides was collected continuously,** in certain 
ports only, and according to an exact schedule of 
charges. Appointment of merely fourteen or fifteen 
attorneys, depending on the number of wool ports, 
would allow the Italian moneylenders to receive customs 
duties as fast as they were collected. 

Thus the controllerships were stillborn. In 1275, 
when the collection of the old custom began, Edward 
ordered one foil of each cocket seal to be delivered to 
the attorneys of his Italian banker, Luke of Lucca.** 
No one was appointed to serve as the king’s agent in 
any of the ports. Supervision was left entirely to the 
attorneys. They had possession of the cocket foils and 
thus stepped into the places reserved for the king’s 
controllers. Until 1294, however, only a single roll of 
particulars was presented to the Exchequer from each 
port, although this bore the name of the attorney as 
well as those of the collectors.5* But by the end of 
Edward I’s reign, at least in some ports, the attorneys 


51 Shearing of sheep was done in the spring, and while ship- 
ments were usually heaviest in the summer, wool exporting 
went on throughout the year. E.C.A., Nos. 1, 2, 8. 

52 Parl. writs 1: 1-2, 381; C.P.R., 1272-1281, 90; C.F.R. 1, 
45-46, 46-47. 

53 Original Customs Accounts, Box 105, Nos. 1, 2, 4; ibid., 
Box 55, No. 2; ibid., Box 93, No. 1; ibid., Box 148, Nos. 1-3; 
ibid., Box 50, No. 1; ibid., Box 213, No. 1; ibid., Box 124, Nos. 
1, 1A; ibid., Box 135, Nos. 2A, 3, 3A, 4, 4A, 4B; ibid., Box 32, 
Nos. 1-3; ibid., Box 136, Nos. 2, 3; Pipe Roll, No. 133, m. 32d; 
ibid., No. 134, m. 3. 
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had assumed the duty of keeping a duplicate set of rolls 
to be used by the Exchequer when auditing the col- 
lectors’ accounts.** 

From 1275 to 1294 Italian merchants from the city 
of Lucca farmed the customs.*> But in 1294, simul- 
taneously with the imposition of heavy duties on wool, 
fells, and hides, Edward reverted to the plan of 1275. 
The Riccardi merchants lost the customs receipts, and 
in place of their attorneys the government appointed 
king’s clerks as controllers.°* For nearly four years 
royal agents retained the controllerships, while Edward 
attempted to make the trade in wool meet some of the 
costs of his French war.®? Seizure of wool for his own 
use and heavy export duties on wool left in private 
hands roused stormy protests, and Edward was con- 
strained to promise an end to such purveyances and a 
reduction of customs to the 1275 level. But the French 
war coincident with a Welsh rebellion and a resumption 
of war with Scotland had by 1298 put the king deeply 
in debt. To pay the loans advanced by eleven Italian 
firms Edward assigned to them in May of 1298 all 
customs collected in England.** The king’s clerks lost 
their offices to attorneys named by the Italians. A year 
later Bayonne merchants who had lent large sums to 
the king’s lieutenant in Gascony received a like assign- 
ment with the right to name agents in each port to hold 
the cocket foils.°® This grant, in turn, was rescinded 
early in 1304. The Frescobaldi merchants of Florence, 
who had become the king’s principal bankers, were 
made receivers of the old and new custom in England 
and Ireland.® 

Farming the customs solved Edward’s perennial need 
for ready cash, but it made collusion ridiculously easy. 
None of the three parties to any transaction—the col- 
lectors, the attorney, and the exporter—had any motive 
for serving the king well. On the contrary they all had 
something to gain by not being overly scrupulous. The 
Italians and the collectors could keep any difference 
between what they received and what they entered into 
their rolls, while the owner could benefit if his goods 
were undervalued. Since repayment of the loans made 
by the Italians was based entirely on amounts specified 
in the collectors’ accounts as paid over to them, indul- 


54 E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 5, 10, 17A, 26. 

55 Above note 52; Exchequer Miscellaneous Accounts, Bun- 
dle 126, No. 1; Pipe Roll, No. 124, m. 30 d; ibid., No. 125, m. 
1d; ibid., No. 133, m. 32d; ibid., No. 134, mm. 3-3d. 

56 K.R.M.R., No. 68, mm. 82, 82d. 

57 The events of these years have been the subject of con- 
siderable investigation. For a recent treatment which brings to- 
gether the results of these studies see Powicke, Sir Maurice, 
The thirteenth century, 1216-1307, 658-683, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1953. Evidence for the continued use of controllers is 
cited in note 50 above. 

58 K.R.M.R., No. 71, mm. 65d, 99-101, 118d. 

59C .P.R., 1292-1301, 414, 416-417; ibid., 1301-1307, 136; 
C.C.R., 1302-1307, 28; C.F.R. 1: 430-431, 453; Pipe Roll, 
No. 152B, m. 26. 

60C.F.R. 1: 470-471, 472-473; C.P.R., 1301-1307, 213-214; 
K.R.M.R., No. 78, m. 83d; E.C.A., No. 2, passim. 
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gence in fraud added pure profit to their original 
invéstment. 

One realization, however, must have curbed the temp- 
tation of alien moneylenders to connive at defrauding 
the king. Foreign merchants depended on the king’s 
permission for the right to live and trade in England. 
Often they needed his aid to recover debts from English 
merchants or to protect themselves from the hostility 
of Englishmen generally. To be caught cheating the 
king would not only jeopardize recovery of loans made 
to him, it would endanger their continued residence in 
England. 

When Edward II ascended the throne in July of 
1307 the Frescobaldi merchants were still receiving the 
old and new custom. Only at Bristol and London were 
there controllers, the former having been appointed in 
September, 1305, by the treasurer and the latter by 
the king in December, 1306.°' Elsewhere none existed. 
There is no doubt that Edward I had considered farm- 
ing the customs a satisfactory method. Edward II in- 
dicated no less satisfaction, but the events of the reign 
of this unhappy king were to lead to a revision of the 
customs administration despite his strenuous, but un- 
availing, opposition. 


Il. THE UNREFORMED CUSTOMS 
SERVICE, 1307-1330 


Inheritor of his father’s war and his father’s debts, 
Edward II continued to follow his father’s policy of 
using the customs revenues to pay royal creditors and 
as security for borrowing money.’ Shortly after his 
accession he confirmed Edward I’s grant that gave the 
Frescobaldi control of the customs service. For four 
years this remained in force. Then, in 1311, the tri- 
umph of the barons. over the king resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Frescobaldi and demands for reform in 
the handling of the customs receipts. 

The Ordainers, the baronial spokesmen, strongly dis- 
approved of the royal practice of using prospective 
income from customs as security for loans. As a first 
step toward forcing the king to live within his in- 
come the Ordainers drew up in 1311 a program of 
reform, the Ordinances,* which decreed that all re- 
ceipts from customs were to be delivered to the Ex- 
chequer and that only Englishmen could assess and col- 
lect the royal customs. Further, since the barons be- 
lieved that Edward I’s bargain with foreign merchants 


61 [bid., No. 2, mm. 3, 12; C.P.R., 1301-1307, 485. While 
controllers had been dismissed everywhere in May, 1298, in- 
cluding London, the controller at London continued to work 
without a break until 7 June, 1299, at which date he became 
the collector of customs there. K.R.M.R., No. 71, m. 65d; 
E.C.A., No. 1, m. 25. 

1K.R.M.R., No. 81, m. 
C.P.R., 1307-1313, 77. 

2 [bid., 28, 234-235; C.F.R. 2: 11. 

3 Statutes of the realm 1: 157-167, London, 1810. 


78d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 78, m. 84; 
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in 1303, by which the latter agreed to pay new duties, 
had raised the price of imports,* it was now laid down 
that only the old custom, granted by Parliament in 
1275, could be levied in the future. A mortified Ed- 
ward II found that the Ordainers not only planned to 
dictate the way he was to use his own income, but to 
reduce it as well. 

Although Edward was forced to relinquish the new 
custom,’ he flagrantly disregarded the ordinance pro- 
hibiting payment of the customs receipts elsewhere than 
to the Exchequer and did not hesitate to give alien 
merchants possession of the cocket foils so that they 
could receive customs duties directly from the col- 
lectors.© In 1312 the king even attempted to install 
Antonio Pessagno, the Genoese merchant, as one of 
the collectors at London.’ The attempt failed,* but the 
next year Edward assigned to Pessagno all the customs 
of England and granted him possession of the cocket 
foils. Not until the spring of 13167*° did Edward ap- 
pear to capitulate completely to the Ordainers’ de- 
mands. Then, in order to obtain funds for the war 
against Scotland, Edward again confirmed the Ordi- 
nances ** and revoked all assignments.’ It was a ges- 


4 Ibid., 1: 156; Perl. writs 2, division 2, part 2: 22, 30. 

5 C.C.R., 1307-1313, 380. 

6 Assignments to the Frescobaldi were revoked on 17 June, 
1311, with effective date retroactively set at 30 May. The col- 
lectors were instructed to receive the cocket foils. C.F.R. 2: 
96-97; C.C.R., 1307-1313, 323. Cf., however, K.R.M.R., No. 
84, m. 102d. Customs assignments continued to be made to 
Italians, Gascons, and Englishmen between July and 5 October, 
1311, the date of the publication of the Ordinances. In five 
instances cocket foils were granted or promised to aliens. 
Ibid., mm. 96, 101d, 102, 105d; C.C.R., 1307-1313, 368, 369; 
C.P.R., 1307-1313, 377, 386; C.F.R. 2: 98-99; Statutes of the 
realm 1: 167. Only two assignments giving the seal halves 
were canceled shortly after the Ordinances’ publication. C.C.R., 
1307-1313, 383, 386. There was a general revocation of all 
customs assignments on 8 December, 1311, without mention of 
the Ordinances. The revocation order, in fact, implied indiffer- 
ence to them, since it carried the proviso that payments made 
elsewhere than to the Exchequer had to be properly warranted. 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 82, Breuia Retornabilia, Michaelmas term, m. 
3. Customs assignments continued throughout 1312, but in that 
year only one alien received a cocket foil. K.R.M.R., No. 85, 
mm. 98, 99d, 100d, 101; C.C.R., 1307-1313, 395, 396, 399, 400, 
401-402, 404, 405, 412, 420, 426, 428, 466, 475, 476; C.P.R., 
1307-1313, 412, 433, 441, 454, 481-482, 496, 501-502, 514, 518; 
C.F.R. 2: 132, 155, 158-159. Cf. C.C.R., 1307-1313, 467. 

71 May, 1312. C.F.R. 2: 132. 

8E.C.A., No. 2, m. 3d. Cf. Tout, T. F., The place of the 
reign of Edward II in English history, 2nd ed. & revised by 
Hilda Johnstone, 88-89, Manchester, Manchester Univ. Press, 
1936. 

98 July, 1313. 
85, mm. 20-22. 

10 Until the spring of 1316 assignments continued to be made. 
For those which included the cocket foils see C.F.R. 2: 191; 
C.P.R., 1313-1317, 341; C.C.R., 1313-1318, 252. 

11 Davies, James Conway, The baronial opposition to Edward 
II, 408-416, Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918. Cf. 
McKisack, May, The fourteenth century, 1307-1399, 47-49, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1959. 


1212 April, 1316. C.F.R. 2: 277. 


C.P.R., 1313-1317, 4. Cf. L.T.R.M.R., No. 
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ture to win support, not the sign of a changed attitude, 
since Edward found ways to evade the Ordinances’ 
limitations on his use of the customs receipts.%* 

Edward grew less obstinate as the power of the 
Ordainers’ waned. By 1318 a Middle Party had gained 
ascendance in the royal household.** Its members 
sought to bridge the gap between the king and his 
baronial adversaries, and to make reforms with Ed- 
ward’s cooperation rather than in spite of his oppo- 
sition. This method caused Edward’s hostility to re- 
form to diminish. After 1318 Edward continued to 
assign customs revenues directly to his creditors, but 
he no longer gave them any control over the service. 
No cocket foils were granted to them.%* Even after 
his victory over his baronial opposition in 1322, by 
which he freed himself from all limitations, Edward did 
not return to the practices of his father in the use of 
customs receipts, although he did reassert his right to 
levy the new custom granted by aliens in 1303.%¢ 
Under the influence of two able and reform-minded 
counsellors, Hugh le Despenser the younger and Bishop 
Stapledon, the treasurer, Edward was led to accept 
willingly what the Ordainers had tried to force on him. 
No grants of cocket foils gave aliens the means to con- 
trol the collection of customs, and customs receipts 
were rarely used as security for loans.*? 

Royal compliance with the Ordainers’ reform poli- 
cies did not continue after the deposition of Edward II. 
Isabella and Mortimer, who began their rule as regents 
deeply in debt, resorted to the expedient of using cus- 
toms as security for loans and of granting the cocket 
foils to their moneylenders.** In May of 1328 Richard 
and William de la Pole of Hull agreed to loan £20 a 
day to the Wardrobe in return for an assignment of all 


13 He appointed the more important of his creditors as “sur- 
veyors and receivers” of customs in seven ports. Jbid. 2: 281, 
282, 288. 

14 Davies, Baronial opposition, 424-478, esp. 443. 

15 The last assignment of the reign that included posses- 
sion of the foil was made to certain Gascons at Ipswich 
on 1 June, 1318. They alone retained the seal half to the end 
of Edward II’s reign. C.P.R., 1317-1321, 159; C.C.R., 1327- 
1330, 180; K.R.M.R., No. 101, mm. 74, 75d. In March, 1318, 
Queen Isabella received a grant of the Southampton customs, 
which included the cocket, but this was canceled in 1324. 
C.P.R., 1317-1321, 122-123; K.R.M.R., No. 97, m. 284. In 
1320 Antonio Usedimare of Genoa at Boston and the Bardi 
merchants at Hull lost possession of the cocket foils. Jbid., 
No. 94, m. 159. 

16C.F.R. 3: 145-146. 

17 A survey of both Memoranda and Chancery rolls from 1322 
to the end of Edward II’s reign show this. I have found only 
six assignments possibly made because of loans, although four 
of these, to the Bardi, totaled £1,900. K.R.M.R., No. 97, m. 
285d; ibid., No. 100, m. 189; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 226. 

18 K.R.M.R., No. 103, mm. 15d, 153d, 226, 248d; ibid., No. 
104, mm. 108, 130d, 226d; C.P.R., 1327-1330, pp. 137, 140, 141, 
165, 168, 190, 191, 247; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 24-24d; Rymer, 
Thomas, Foedera, conventiones, litterae et cuiuscunque generis 
acta publica, ed. Adam Clark et al., 2, division 2: 686, London, 
1818. 
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customs collected at London and in the ports north 
of London.*® In August of the following year the 
Bardi merchants of Florence took over the contract, 
still for £20 a day, but now it included receipts from all 
ports.*° The second agreement, twice renewed, con- 
tinued until May, 1331.7 

Reforming activity, which ended with the deposition 
of Edward II, had as its primary aim both the better 
use and the more efficient auditing of the king’s in- 
come. No attempt was made to evaluate the customs 
service to be sure it was returning the highest possible 
revenue. Instead, the reformers concentrated on im- 
proving the administrative procedures of the central 
government. The Exchequer ordinances were the most 
notable reforms formulated after 1322.2 Besides af- 
firming the principle that every department must draw 
from and account to the Exchequer for its funds, the 
ordinances gave precise instructions for keeping rec- 
ords, enumerated the duties of each Exchequer official, 
and set forth general regulations designed to end delays, 
define responsibilities, and clarify procedures in hear- 
ing accounts. Ordinances of this kind affected local 
administration only because they established new ac- 
counting methods for all collectors of royal revenues.”* 
The reformers’ only interest in local administration* 
had to do with the qualifications of men appointed as 
royal agents. The Ordainers had insisted that only 
Englishmen should collect the king’s revenues. After 
1320 the stipulation was added that only men possess- 
ing real property were qualified for positions in the 
local administration.”® 

In the overwhelming majority of cases those ap- 





19 Fryde, E. B., Loans to the English crown, 1328-1331, Eng. 
Hist. Review 70: 201, 207-208, 1955. 

20 [bid., 201-202. Excepted from their assignment were both 
customs at Hull, half the wool custom at Southampton, and 
annuities equal to £1326-13-4. 

21 The second renewal was scheduled to last until 1 Novem- 
ber, 1331. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 280-281. 

22 Tout, Place of Edward II, 168-183. 

23In a memorandum of 1326, concerning the steps taken to 
force a collector of the wine custom to appear, it was stated 
that writs of attachment had been issued in conformity with 
the Exchequer ordinance of 19 Edward II. K.R.M.R., No. 
103, m. 253d; ibid., No. 104, m. 110d. 

24The only reform that took specific cognizance of customs 
accounts resulted from a royal order to the Exchequer of 8 
August, 1323, instructing the treasurer and barons to establish 
expense allowances for all ports. Proper allowances were to 
be determined on the basis of customs revenue from each port. 
Once adjusted these expense allowances were not to vary in 
the future. Jbid., No. 96, m. 45d. 

25 On 7 June, 1320, a writ was sent to the Exchequer ordering 
inquiries to be made about sheriffs “and other ministers” ge 
sont par procurement mys meyns sufficiaunz pur nous et pur 
nostre poeple. Ibid., No. 93, m. 36. To translate sufficiaunz 
to mean “having sufficient property” seems warranted. /J/bid., 
No. 102, m. 203; ibid., No. 107, m. 346; C.F.R. 3: 388. Lack 
of sufficient property was, however, not a bar to appointment. 
Mainpernors could serve as sureties for the good conduct of a 
collector. K.R.M.R., No. 96, m. 110d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 
36d. Cf. C.F.R. 3: 408-409; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 613-614. 
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pointed as collectors of customs ** satisfied both the 
residence and property qualifications in the years from 
1307 to 1330, since they almost always belonged to 
the ruling class in the ports to which they were assigned. 
For example, of the twelve collectors of customs who 
served at Yarmouth during these years, all but two 
held the office of bailiff at some time in their lives, 
and one of the other two had represented the town in a 
Parliament.2* At Ipswich the two men who held office 
from 1307 to 1320 were town officials and representa- 
tives for the borough at Parliaments.** Their successors 
were men of the same local importance.*® 

At London, where the ordinary complement was 
four collectors rather than two, those chosen to serve 
were men of standing in the city. Of the ten men 
who collected the old custom under Edward II, only 
two did not at some time hold office in London as alder- 
man, sheriff, or mayor.*® Of the five collectors of the 
new custom commissioned during the same reign, one 
had been a sheriff and another had been elected to a Par- 
liament.** Two of the others were important wine 
merchants, one having earlier served as the London 
deputy of the king’s butler.*? The increase in the 
number of royal clerks and yeomen appointed to col- 
lectors’ posts in London during Edward III’s minor- 
ity ** brought about no appreciable change in the prac- 
tice of naming port residents of some eminence. One 
of the collectors of the new custom during the first four 
years of the new reign was John de Poulteney, con- 
tinuously mayor or alderman, while by the end of 1330 
the collectors of the old custom were John de Preston, 


26 The names of all office-holders in the customs service from 
1294 to 1343 are listed below in Appendix II. 

27 Swinden, Henry, The history and antiquities of the ancient 
burgh of Great Yarmouth, 923-925, Norwich, 1772. Neither 
Maynard nor Bretoun ever served as bailiffs, but the latter was 
twice returned to Parliament. Return of the name of every 
member of the lower house of the parliaments of England, Scot- 
land,and Ireland, 1213-1702 in House of Commons: Sessional 
Papers 62 (1): 40, 58, London, 1878. 

28 Bacon, Nathaniell, The annalls of Ipswiche, ed. W. H. Rich- 
ardson, 41-54, London, 1884; House of Commons: Sessional 
Papers 62 (1): 14, 17, 20, 40, 49, 65, 68. 

29 Tbid., 58ff.; Bacon, Annalls, 18, 43, 51ff. 

30 William de Toulouse and William de Rude, a king’s ser- 
geant, held no city offices. London Letter-Books, B, C, D, E, 
Indexes sub nominibus; House of Commons: Sessional Papers 
62 (1): 28, 30, 44; C.C.R., 1307-1313, 192-193, 307, 390, 421; 
C.P.R., 1317-1321, 24. 

31 William de Prodhomme was the sheriff, William de Fleet 
the parliamentary member. C.P.R., 1317-1321, 556; House of 
Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 55. 

32 Richard de Pelham and James Beauflour, the latter being 
the deputy of the butler. London Letter-Books E: 38, 191; 
C.C.R., 1318-1323, 256-257; C.P.R., 1313-1317, 257; ibid., 1321- 
1324, 42. 

33 John de Aspale and Thomas Perle were yeomen, Augustine 
le Waleys a clerk. Jbid., 1327-1330, 26, 182, 311, 388. For 
Waleys see Strayer, Introduction, Eng. govt. at work 2: 28, 
note 1, and for all three see below, p. 38, n. 45, and Appendix 
III, p. 69. 
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alderman and future mayor, and John de Grantham, 
alderman and a former sheriff.** 

At Newcastle ** and Hull ** in the north, at South- 
ampton ** in the south, collectors usually belonged to 
the upper class of the town. From men of substance 
who had gained prominence by service in the town the 
government almost invariably selected those who were 
to collect the customs. 

It is a more difficult matter to determine the number 
of collectors who were also wool merchants. Enough 
customs rolls have survived from the reigns of Ed- 
ward I and Edward II to give some indication but, 
except for Hull, Lynn, Yarmouth, and Sandwich, they 
are too few in number to allow any positive state- 
ments. In addition, these rolls are not above suspicion. 
Comparison of entries before and after a man became 
a collector leaves the strong impression that wool mer- 
chants who acquired these posts did not always enter 
their shipments into their rolls.** Overall, nonetheless, 
it is fairly clear that wool merchants in these years did 
not monopolize collectorships. Some, but only a few 


34 Tondon Letter-Books E: Index sub nominibus. 

35 Early deeds relating to Newcastle upon Tyne, ed. A. M. 
Oliver, Surtecs Society 137: 209-214, 1924; House of Com- 
mons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 16, 19, 33, 44, 81, 94; C.P.R., 
1324-1327, 287, 289; ibid., 1327-1330, 272; ibid., 1334-1338, 262. 
For Robert Oliver and Robert de Dumbleton see below, Ap- 
pendix III, p. 69. 

36 Hull sent no members to Parliament until 1314. Then 
men like Richard de Gretford, Richard de la Pole, and John 
and William de Barton, sons of Robert de Barton, were re- 
turned. House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 59, 66, 
71, 77, 79; K.R.M.R., No. 85, m. 58. Cf. Frost, Charles, 
Notices relative to the early history of the town and port of 
Hull, 144-145, London, 1827. 

37 House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 17, 36, 44, 
49, 70; K.R.M.R., No. 97, m. 217; C.P.R., 1324-1327, 317; 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 11th Report, Appendix, 
part 3: 59, London, 1887; Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 173. 

38 There are two documented instances. For the fiscal year 
1315 Thomas le Rente as collector at Ipswich entered into his 
roll shipments of his own wool totaling three sacks two stones. 
A set of particulars presented to the Exchequer at a later date, 
however, showed his actual export during that year amounted 
to eighteen sacks seven stones and 349 woolfells. L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 92, schedule sewn to m. 23; Original Customs Accounts, 
Box 50, No. 1. John de Denton, collector at Newcastle from 
6 June, 1328, obviously reported less than all his exports. A 
ship seized in April, 1331, for carrying uncustomed wool was 
found to contain sixteen sacks exported by Denton pro se et 
sociis suis of Newcastle. Jbid., Box 70, No. 1; K.R.M.R., 
No. 107, mm. 10, 350d, 352d. It is also worth noting that 
Richard de la Pole, whose name appeared on the Hull rolls 
with some regularity from 1310, seemingly exported no more 
wool after he became a collector. His brother’s name, William 
de la Pole, however, continued to be entered. Original Customs 
Accounts, Box 56, Nos. 13, 15, 18, 20; ibid., Box 6, No. 11; 
ibid., Box 57, Nos. 7, 8, 11-13. Similarly, at Boston, the 
quantities shipped by John de Tumby declined and then disap- 
peared after his appointment. Jbid., Box 5, Nos. 12, 13; ibid., 
Box 68, Nos. 2, 14; ibid., Box 6, Nos. 4, 7, 9, 13, 14, 14A, 24. 
By contrast, Henry de Lyme’s exports from Southampton con- 
tinued at a steady rate during his tenure as collector. Jbid., 
Box 136, Nos. 6, 9, 12, 15, 24-26. 
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collectors, were among those who exported large quan- 
tities of wool. London’s collectors, William Servat, 
William de Combemartin, and William Cosyn, shipped 
not only from London but from Hull, Boston, and 
Southampton as well.*® At a later date John de Grant- 
ham and John de Poulteney of London were exporters 
on a large scale.*° At Boston the collector with the 
longest tenure from 1307 to 1331, John de Tumby, 
was also the town’s most important wool exporter.** 
And in one port, Ipswich, collectorships almost did be- 
come a monopoly of those with wool interests. Of the 
collectors of the old custom only Richard Lew, Geoffrey 
de Costyn, and Geoffrey Stace never figure in the rolls 
of particulars. The remainder appear, and with notable 
frequency, considering how few of these rolls for Ip- 
swich there are.*? By contrast, however, there is Hull, 
the port for which there are the greatest number of rolls. 
Only two of its collectors, Richard de la Pole and 
Robert de Burton, exported sizable quantities, while 
shipments by the Bartons and Gilbert de Bedeford, 
which also appear, are negligible in amount. Aside 
from these and Adam de Coppendale no other Hull col- 
lectors during these years appear in the accounts.** 
Conditions at Lynn were comparable. Here only six 
collectors appear in the rolls, and each for only one 
shipment ranging from one to six sacks.** Not all wool 
merchants, of course, lived in the ports through which 
wool had to be exported. But in this period from 1307 
to 1331, Adam de Coppendale of Beverley appointed as 
collector at Hull late in 1330,*° was the lone non-resi- 
dent wool merchant to find a place in the customs 
service. 

The question of qualifications for the tronagers was 
never a matter of concern during these years. The col- 
lectors in the five ports whose tronagers received com- 
missions from the Chancery carried the names of those 
commissioned in their accounts, although it is evident 
that none of them did any weighing. The tronagers 
assigned to Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton 
received the tronage fees, but that was their only con- 
nection with the office.*® At Newcastle the tronager 
was also the port’s controller, and for both offices he 





89 Ibid., Box 68, Nos. 6-9, 14, 16, 17; ibid., Box 69, No. 7; 
ibid., Box 55, Nos. 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22; ibid., Box 56, No. 8; 
ibid., Box 6, Nos. 4, 9; ibid., Box 136, Nos. 6, 9, 12. 

40 Ibid., Box 69, No. 13; ibid., Box 70, No. 1; ibid., Box 
157, No. 3; ibid., Box 137, No. 7. 

41 [bid., Box 5, Nos. 12, 13; ibid., Box 68, Nos. 2, 14; ibid., 
Box 6, Nos. 4, 7, 9, 13. 

42 Tbid., Box 213, No. 1; ibid., Box 50, Nos. 1, 4, 10, 12, 14; 
ibid., Box 157, No. 5; L.T.R.M.R., No. 92, schedule sewn to m. 
23 

43 Original Customs Accounts, Box 55, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, 14, 21, 
22; ibid., Box 56, Nos. 5, 8, 11, 13, 15, 18; ibid., Box 6, No. 11; 
ibid., Box 57, Nos. 7, 8, 11, 13; ibid., Box 58, No. 2; ibid., Box 
155, No. 42. 

44 Tbid., Box 93, Nos. 8-13, 20, 21, 26; ibid., Box 148, No. 24; 
ibid., Box 216, No. 10. 

45 House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 80. 
46 See below, Appendix IV. 
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was paid an annual salary of 10 marks.** The first 
Newcastle tronager mentioned in the enrolled accounts 
may have personally supervised the weighing of wool, 
but his successor handed over this task and the duty 
of keeping counter-rolls to a deputy.** As for the 
smaller ports, with the exception of Harlepool and 
Bristol,*® the accounts say nothing of tronagers or of 
salaries paid for the weighing of wool. Possibly it 
ought to be assumed that in most ports the collectors’ 
clerks did the tronager’s work. 

Until 1311 the Frescobaldi attorneys, who had 
stepped into the places originally intended for the con- 
trollers, had supervised the collecting of customs and 
weighing of wool. A change in this arrangement was 
contemplated in 1308, apparently because the king 
planned to cancel the assignment to the Florentines. 
Writs dated 12 December had been drawn up instruct- 
ing the bailiffs in each wool port to select “some fit 
man” as controller and to deliver to him the leaf of the 
cocket seal then in the Frescobaldi’s possession.*°® But 
the writs were never sent, and the Frescobaldi retained 
their position as customs receivers. 

The expulsion of the Italians in 1311 did not lead 
to the appointment of native controllers. An angry 
king, hostile to the program of the Ordainers, ordered 
no writs like those prepared in December, 1308, to be 
issued. Instead, the Exchequer merely directed the 
collectors to receive the cocket foils being surrendered 
by the attorneys.** Only Yarmouth, where a controller 
began to act from 30 May, 1311, and London were 
ports in which controllers served with the collectors.* 

No government from 1307 to the end of Edward 
III’s minority ever consciously reverted to the plan 
outlined in 1275 and put into effect from 1294 to 1298, 
that of placing a controller in every wool port. Con- 
trollers did increase in number but not according te 
any apparent policy.®* Additions were made gradually 
—at Yarmouth in 1311, at Boston in 1312, at Newcastle 
in 1314, at Hull in 1315, and at Southampton in 1320. 
When Shoreham replaced Chichester as a wool port 
in 1324, a controller was commissioned, but the rever- 
sion to Chichester in 1327 did not include the naming 


47 E.C.A., No. 2, m. 23d. 

48 Calendar of inquisitions miscellaneous 2: 309-310, London, 
Stationery Office, 1916 (hereafter cited as Cal. of ing. misc.). 
Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 104, m. 50d; ibid., No. 107, m. 31. 

49 F.C.A., No 2, mm. 25d, 36; Original Customs Accounts, 
Box 193, No. 5; L.T.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 153. 

50 Jbid., No. 79, mm. 116d, 117. 

5117 June, 1311. C.C.R., 1307-1313, 323. 

52Qn 11 February, 1310, John de Acle of Yarmouth had 
been appointed clerk of the old and new customs, and on 30 
May, 1311, he had assumed the duties of a controller. He 
continued to serve until 29 September, 1314, at which date he 
became a collector. No one was named to succeed him as con- 
troller. K.R.M.R., No. 83, mm. 4d, 5; Original Customs Ac- 
counts, Box 148, Nos. 13-17; E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 15d-16. The 
Bristol controller (see above, p. 12) stopped working on 5 
June, 1308, and had no successor. J/bid., mm. 12-12d. 
53 See below, Appendix II. 
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of a controller to that port. An appointment made to 
Ipswich early in 1327 had no effect. No controller 
worked there until 1331. Indifference about super- 
vision seems the only explanation for this want of 
policy in naming controllers. Hostility, roused by the 
attempts of the Ordainers to limit his freedom of action, 
undoubtedly caused Edward II initially to shun any 
administrative changes that would be in harmony with 
baronial aims. But hostility lessened in 1318, and it 
ceased to be a factor from 1322. All the evidence 
indicates that under Edward II and the regents, the 
customs service itself never came under review, at least 
not in terms of the system of controls proposed in 
1275. 

The appointment of a controller to a port did not 
mean necessarily that such an officer now became a 
permanent member of the collecting staff there. Con- 
trollers had held office at Bristol and Yarmouth early 
in Edward II’s reign, but at Bristol after 1308 and at 
Yarmouth after 1314 the office remained vacant for 
the rest of his reign. For three years, from 1316 to 
1319, there was no controller at Boston, while at South- 
ampton a controller served only from 1320 to 1323. 
In all, Edward II’s government appointed controllers 
in seven ports, including London,** but at the date of 
his deposition counter-rolls were being delivered only 
from Newcastle, Hull, Boston, and London. Simi- 
larly, while the regents issued a commission for a con- 
troller at Ipswich and revived the controllerships at 
Southampton and Yarmouth, when Edward III seized 
power in October, 1330, the Exchequer was receiving 
two sets of rolls from only five of the fourteen wool 
ports. 

It is true that the appointment of controllers was 
not in itself sufficient. To get zealous supervision the 
government had to reward these officials, to give them 
salaries. But fixing of salaries was as erratic as the 
establishment of controllerships. London’s controller 
alone received wages from 1307. His pay of £10 a 
year had begun during Edward I’s reign.*> At New- 
castle and Hull, where appointments had been made 
in 1314 and 1315 respectively, the salary at Newcastle 
of £6-13-4 a year, for the combined offices of con- 
troller and tronager, was set in 1318 and that at Hull 
of £3-6-8 was assigned in 1320.°° Neither at Boston 
nor Southampton were wages paid during the reign of 
Edward II. Boston’s controller was granted a daily 
wage of 3d. (£9-2-6 a year) in 1329, while South- 


54 Two men appointed in 1315, one to be controller at Lynn 
and Yarmouth and the other to hold the same offices at Chi- 
chester and Southampton, were actually attorneys of royal 
creditors. Neither ever delivered a counter-roll or was cited 
in the collectors’ accounts. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 305; C.F.R. 2: 
281; E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 6d, 16, 18, 20-20d. 

55 Tbid., No. 1, mm. 25-25d; ibid., No. 2, mm. 1-4d. 

56 [bid., No. 2, mm. 23d, 27. Cf. C.C.R., 1313-1318, 499, 549; 
ibid., 1318-1323, 65, 85; K.R.M.R., No. 91, Breuia Directa, 
Easter term, m. 14; ibid., No. 94, m. 83d. 
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ampton’s post became a salaried one only with its 
reactivation in 1331.57 At the remaining port, Yar- 
mouth, where a controller was again assigned in 1328, 
an annual salary of £3-6-8 was fixed in 1330.°° 

Even when controllers were installed, the govern- 
ment showed noticeable ignorance about their function 
and persistent indifference about their actions. The 
controller’s purpose was to supervise the collectors. 
This he could do most effectively through possession 
of a foil of the cocket seal. Yet, the collectors often 
held both leaves of the seal. At London, where the 
existence of a controller was of longest duration, the 
community petitioned in 1318 that the controller be 
allowed to have his half of the seal.5® Nevertheless, 
four years later the Exchequer saw no incongruity in 
delivering both foils of the London seal to the col- 
lectors.°° Parallel conditions existed at Boston. Al- 
though the Boston controller regularly presented rolls 
after 1319, it is known that his half of the seal was 
frequently in the hands of a collector." Overall, there 
seemed to be no inclination at Westminster to decide 
whether the office of controller was or could be im- 
portant. It is true that the Exchequer demanded 
delivery of counter-rolls from ports where controllers 
were active, and even held up final approval of an 
account because of the controller’s absence.®* Yet, 
when those appointed as controllers at Southampton, 
one by Edward II and a second by the regents, stopped 
working, the Exchequer raised no objections to ac- 
cepting collectors’ roll unaccompanied by counter-rolls. 
In 1327, moreover, when the Exchequer felt it neces- 
sary to instruct the London collectors as to how they 
were to perform their tasks, the writ made no mention 
of the controller.®* 

Actual repudiation of the work done by controllers 
between 1307 and 1330 was left to a government of a 
later date. In 1333 and 1334 the Exchequer received 
information that wool exports from Boston and Hull 
in 1327 were greater than the totals given in the col- 
lectors’ and controllers’ rolls.** Logically, those who 
were collectors and controllers in 1327 at Boston and 
Hull should have been charged with misconduct. Only 
the collectors were indicted. The Exchequer disre- 
garded the fact that the counter-rolls had carried the 
same figures as those in the collectors’ rolls. This 


57 Ibid., No. 104, m. 67; 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 9d. 

58 K.R.M.R., No. 106, mm. 64d, 197; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 16. 

59 Documents illustrative of English history in the 13th and 
14th centuries, ed. H. Cole, 16, London, 1844. 

60 K.R.M.R., No. 96, m. 9d. 

61E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 30-30d; K.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 159; 
C.P.R., 1321-1324, 277, 355; ibid., 1324-1327, 24; ibid., 1327- 
1330, 57. 

62 K.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 113d. Cf. ibid., No. 102, m. 150d; 
C.P.R., 1324-1327, 18-19, 24. 

63 K.R.M.R., No. 103, m. 252. 

64 [bid., No. 109, m. 144; ibid., No. 110, m. 115, 303d; ibid., 
No. 111, m. 150. 


ibid., No. 105, mm. 83, 170, 249d; 
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was to make a tacit admission that counter-rolls in the 
past had not been valid checks on the accuracy of the 
collectors’ accounts. This admission was consonant 
with accusations leveled a few years’ earlier, in 1331, 
against controllers then in office. They were accused 
of not serving in person at the ports. Clearly, West- 
minster officials from 1331 were convinced that con- 
trollers before that year had not bothered to see that 
their work was properly done. 

The government’s charge of absenteeism is borne 
out by the evidence. At most, only one of the con- 
trollers at London appointed up to the end of Edward 
III’s minority supervised the collection of customs or 
wrote his own rolls. Richard de Luda, a king’s clerk, 
was too busy with other tasks to stay continuously at 
the Woolwharf.®* John de Vienne, another royal clerk, 
had permission to serve by deputy for two years, but 
during the four years he was in office John never served 
in person.®’ Alan de Tesdale owed his appointment to 
the younger Despenser and similarly had his work 
done by a deputy.** Of John de Say, who seems to 
have owed his appointment to Mortimer, no evidence 
has been found that he did not work personally, but 
his life grant allowed him to adopt whatever attitude 
he pleased to the demands of the office.® 

At Newcastle, Hull, and Southampton absentee serv- 
ice was the rule. Newcastle’s first controller was a 
local man but probably too busy to give personal 





65 * 


*. . . les contreroulours de meismes les custumes nount pas 
demorez en lour propres persones sur loffice de contreroulour 
sicome le Roi ad entendu et notorie chose est... .” JIbid., No. 
107, m. 229. This is an excerpt from an ordinance to be dis- 
cussed fully in the next chapter. 

66 C.C.R., 1307-1313, 105; C.P.R., 1313-1317, 49, 160. He 
had been an Exchequer chamberlain until 1298, when his rash 
defense of a client led to his dismissal for improper words 
addressed to one of the barons. On 18 July, 1306, a privy seal 
writ was made out informing the barons that Richard had been 
pardoned pur aucunes hastines paroles et vtrageouses. The 
barons were to restore him to that office or give him some 
other suitable position. K.R.M.R., No. 79, mm. 22, 41. Since 
he was not reappointed a chamberlain, his commission as Lon- 
don’s controller on 13 December, 1306, appears to have repre- 
sented appointment to a suitable office. C.P.R., 1301-1307, 485. 
Two days after he retired from the London office, on 8 April, 
1317, he became keeper of the Exchequer tallies. Jbid., 1313- 
1317, 637; E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 2-4. Cf. Madox, History of the 
exchequer 2: 29, 125, 266, 290-291, 301-303. 

87 C.P.R., 1317-1321, 59; L.T.R.M.R., No. 103, m. 76. 

68 F.C.A., No. 2, m. 4d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, schedule sewn 
to m. 170d; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 532. For evidence of Tesdale 
being in the service of the younger Despenser see Rotuli 
parliamentorum Anglie hactenus ineditii MCCLXXIX- 
MCCCLXXIII, ed. H. G. Richardson & G. O. Sayles, Camden 
Society 3rd ser. 51: 144-145, 191-192, 1935 (hereafter cited as 
Rot. parl. inediti) ; K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 90d; C.P.R., 1317- 
1321, 575. 

6° The suggestion that Say was a partisan of Mortimer is 
inferred from the date of his appointment, early in 1327, from 
the fact that it became a life grant in 1328, and from his simul- 
taneous removal from office with the fall of Mortimer. 
K.R.M.R., No. 103, m. 25d; C.P.R., 1327-1330, 3, 239; ibid., 
1330-1334, 33; Rot. parl. 2: 52-53. 
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service.*° Michael de Presfen, a king’s clerk, suc- 
ceeded him in 1326 and held the office, except for eight 
months, to 1331. During his tours of duty Presfen 
had his counter-rolls written by a deputy." The first 
two controllers at Hull were keepers of the town, mak- 
ing it unlikely that the king’s chief ministers in the 
port worked personally at the customhouse.”* From 
1318 two burgesses of the town successively received 
appointment, but the second was replaced in 1322 
by a Chamber yeoman, Hamo Quarel.’* There is 
sufficient evidence from the enrolled accounts and the 
Memoranda Rolls to suggest that the yeoman Quarel 
never worked in person.‘* At Southampton counter- 
rolls were kept for a little over four years between 1320 
and the end of 1330. The man appointed in 1320 
delivered rolls until 1323 and may have worked per- 
sonally, but his successor, an usher of the Chamber 
of Queen Philippa, used a deputy for the short period 
when rolls were kept at Southampton during Edward 
III’s minority.” 

The amount of absenteeism at Boston is less certain. 
The first controller was a king’s clerk, who requested 
permission to serve by deputy two years after his 
appointment.*® Nothing definite is known about the 
working habits of any of his successors except John 
de Barton. Barton, another king’s clerk, was allowed 
to serve by deputy.” Richard de Stanford, named in 
1330, and also a king’s clerk, apparently did not have 
the leisure to allow personal service.”® 


70 Surtees Society 137: 103, 210-211; House of Commons: 
Sessional Papers 62 (1): 31, 70, 92. 

71C.F.R. 3: 401; Cal. of ing. misc. 2: 310. 

72C.F.R. 2: 100, 162. 

73C.P.R., 1317-1321, 261; ibid., 1321-1324, 212; K.R.M.R., 
No. 159, m. 92; House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 
59, 71. 

74 E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 27d-27A;; ibid., No. 8, m. 29; K.R.M.R., 
No. 102, m 150d. 

75 E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 7-7d; ibid., No. 8, m. 9; C.P.R., 1327- 
1330, 256. 

76 Ibid., 1313-1317, 95. 
E.C.A., No. 2, m. 29d. 

77 C.P.R., 1327-1330, 93. Probably this was not Master John 
de Barton of Hull, collector in his home port, who was never 
called a king’s clerk. Strayer, Eng. govt. at work 2: 28. Cf. 
C.F.R. 3, 4, 5: indexes sub Barton; Exchequer Plea Roll, 
No. 85, m. 58, London, Public Record Office. This John 
de Barton seems to have been an Exchequer clerk. Willard, 
J. E., Treasurer’s issue roll, Bull. Institute Hist. Research 8: 
134, 1930-1931; Simons, T. W., Chancery and exchequer clerks 
serving as attorneys, Univ. of Colorado Studies 22: 387, 1934- 
1935. 

78 He was apparently attached to the king’s household as well 
as being in the service of Barthoiomew Burghersh, constable of 
Dover Castle. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 388; C.C.R., 1327-1330, 453. 
A life grant made to him to be controller at both Boston and 
Hull, issued on 20 August, 1330, requires no comment on the 
difficulties involved if Stanford planned to give personal serv- 
ice. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 549, 550; ibid., 1330-1334, 12. The en- 
rolled accounts show that Stanford did replace Barton at Bos- 
ton, but Quarel kept his post at Hull. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
24d, 29. 
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Ipswich and Yarmouth, where appointments of con- 
trollers occurred after the accession of Edward III, 
also had men interested in having the office taken over 
by a deputy. John Irpe, named to Ipswich, was too 
busy, and probably too important, in his home town 
to contemplate writing his own rolls.*® John de Sec- 
ford, a king’s yeoman and Yarmouth’s controller, was 
given permission to serve by deputy two years after 
his appointment, but from the outset a deputy was doing 
his work.*° 

Taken as a whole, the evidence reveals clearly that 
the government had no positive policy of maintaining 
immediate supervision in the ports by means of con- 
trollers. The men appointed certainly made no pre- 
tence of acting in a manner that would satisfy such a 
policy. Actually, the gradual—even sporadic—addi- 
tion of controllers to the customs service indicates 
rather the interest of some persons in the potential 
salary of the controllerships and their ability to acquire 
a commission through the patronage of influential men. 
The changes made at London illustrate the importance 
of patronage in determining the choice of controllers. 
As soon as the Despensers took charge of Edward II’s 
government, one of their partisans, Alan de Tesdale, 
became controller. With the triumph of Isabella and 
Mortimer, Tesdale lost his place to a supporter of the 
regents, John de Say. 

The creation of controllerships at Ipswich and Yar- 
mouth by the regents clearly supports the thesis that 
these offices became filled because those named to them 
had importuned someone to see that they were com- 
missioned. It was at the request of Thomas Wake 
that John Irpe became Ipswich’s first controller, and 
when the collectors refused to admit Irpe to the office, 
neither the Chancery nor the Exchequer made any 
effort on their own initiative to have Irpe’s commission 
honored. Instead, the controller had to appeal to 
Westminster. Yet, despite this appeal in 1328 and a 
new commission in the same year, Irpe was unable to 
gain entry to the office until 1331.8. At Yarmouth 
where Secford was commissioned as controller this 
appointment can only be interpreted as evidence of his 
personal interest in the office and the willingness of the 
regents to appoint him.’? Six months earlier he had 








79 House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 77ff.; 
Hist. Mss. Comn. 9th Report, Appendix, part 1: 226, 1883; 
Suffolk in 1327, being a subsidy return in Suffolk Green Books 
9: 220, 1906, Bacon, Annalls, 58-61. 

80C.P.R., 1327-1330, 506; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 16. 

81C.P.R., 1327-1330, 33, 36, 235; C.F.R. 4: 82; C.C.R., 1327- 
1330, 281; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 20. Cf. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 68; 
Cir. Bt O55. 

82 His commission to serve at Yarmouth was not enrolled, 
but a commission to him as controller of the new custom at 
London is enrolled. The latter is dated 18 February, 1328, and 
an Exchequer statement reveals both appointments were made 
on the same day. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 235; L.T.R.M.R., No. 102, 
m. 47. Secford did not become a controller at London. Neither 
Secford nor anyone else was controller of the new custom at 
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received a letter patent specifically exempting him from 
service in the local administration unless he chose 
to accept an appointment.** 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that in 
these years the concept developed of the controllership 
as a species of property. The government tended to 
encourage this view by giving commissions for life, for 
a number of years, or during good behavior. John de 
Vienne, London’s controller from 1317 to 1321, who 
had been appointed for life, protested strongly in 1327 
and again in 1330 that he had been deprived of his “free 
tenement.” ** By October, 1330, of the seven ports 
to which controllers had been appointed,®* four had life 
grants, one had tenure for five years, and one during 
good behavior.*® 

The role of the controllers during these years ob- 
viously fell far short of that presumed in the plans of 
1275. In that year Edward I had specified that con- 
trollers should personally hold the seals and underwrite 
customs receipts.** But the governments of Edward 
II and the regents never demanded personal service. 
The willingness of the rulers to give the office as pay- 
iment for services rendered to themselves or to their 
friends encouraged appointees to covet the wages and 
ignore their responsibilities.** The result was a monop- 
olization of the controllerships by king’s clerks, king’s 
yeomen, and protégés of the rulers or royal favorites. 
They took the salaries, sought secure tenures, and were 
indifferent to the duties.*® 

This want of effective supervision could have been 
corrected in 1328, when the regents resumed Edward 
I’s practice of making customs receipts security for 
loans. The contracts granted to the lenders one leaf 
of the cocket seal together with the seal of the new 
contract in each port. Under Edward I possession of 
the cocket foils obliged the Frescobaldi to keep counter- 


London unless he was also controller of the old. E.C.A., No. 2, 
mm. 2-3; ibid., No. 8, mm. 2-7; tbid., No. 9, mm. 1-3. 

8316 August, 1327. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 163. Cf. ibid., 300. 

84 Rot. parl. inediti, 144-145, 191-192; K.R.M.R., No. 103, 
mm. 25, 25d. 

85In two of these ports. no controllers were active at this 
date. See below, Appendix II. 

86 Life appointments had been made to Boston, Yarmouth, 
London, and Southampton, the five year commission was given 
to the Newcastle controller, and the Ipswich official held his 
office during good behavior. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 235, 239, 256, 
300, 312, 550. 

87 Failure to give personal service had been the reason for 
replacing a controller at Ipswich in 1296. Original Customs 
Accounts, Box 50, No. 4. 

88 In 1327 a commission stated specifically that the controller- 
ship was being granted to the appointee “for services in the 
marches of Scotland.” C.P.R., 1327-1330, 23. 

89 One thesis implied throughout but not stated in this dis- 
cussion is that while the enrolled accounts might carry the 
name of the controller who held the commission, thus implying 
that he did the work, other evidence makes it clear that he 
did not serve in person. Thus, John de Barton at Boston and 
Michael de Presfen at Newcastle are named in the accounts as 
keeping the rolls, although neither ever gave personal service. 
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rolls.°° No such obligation was imposed on the 
regents’ financiers, although to protect their invest- 
ment they might have appointed attorneys to hold the 
seals and supervise the weighing of wool and the levy- 
ing of customs. This they never did.** The collectors 
turned over customs receipts to the lenders, and the 
latter made no attempt to check on their work. 

The indifference about the administrative efficiency 
of the customs service, which persisted from 1307 
through 1330, ought to be considered against the back- 
ground of general developments during these years. 
Edward I’s reign had given promise that customs reve- 
nue were to figure more and more prominently in the 
financing of the monarchy. If this promise had been 
fulfilled under Edward II, governmental interest in the 
operations of the service might well have increased.%* 
However, the years from 1307 through 1330 were a 
time when royal demands were checked. One part 
of the Ordainers’ program aimed expressly at fore- 
stalling any future attempts to add to tariff schedules. 
The baronial opposition, not content with putting an 
end to the collection of the new custom, prohibited 
Kdward II from using his father’s method to get higher 
duties by seeking the assent only of merchants. In 
the political crises that followed the enactment of the 
Ordinances and lasted until the overthrow of the 
regency in 1330, no ruler felt secure enough to risk 
the formidable opposition that Edward I had aroused 
when for three years he demanded and collected sub- 
sidies of 40s. a sack. 

Until 1322 Edward II succeeded only once, in 1317, 
in winning the assent of the barons to extra charges on 
wool, woolfells, and hides. This was not a free gift 
from exporters but a loan.®* After the royalist triumph 
in 1322, when collection of the new custom was re- 
sumed, Edward requested and was granted a subsidy, 
the only one collected between 1307 and 1330. Native 
exporters agreed to pay an additional 6s, 8d. on wool 
and woolfells and 13s. 4d. on leather for the year be- 
ginning 24 June, 1322. Aliens consented to subsidy 
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%0 Parl writs. 2, division 2, part 2: 20; C.P.R., 1301-1307, 213- 
214; ibid., 1307-1313, 28; K.R.M.R., No. 104, m. 151d; ibid., 
No. 106, m. 162. Cf. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 280. 

®t No evidence can be found that they did, while an order of 
15 April, 1331, instructing all collectors to open their records 
to the Bardi’s inspection would have been unnecessary if the 
3ardi had had attorneys at the ports. K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 10. 

92 When Edward I had raised the customs duties and pur- 
veyed wool, he had appointed king’s clerks to the controller- 
ships. See above, p. 11. 

93 By agreement with the merchants it was decided that 
English exporters were to loan 6s. 8d. and aliens 10s. on each 
sack of wool, 300 woolfells, or last of leather. It was taken 
for a year. C.F.R. 2: 335-336. The barons agreed to these 
forced loans because of the financial needs occasioned by the 
war with Scotland, but they refused to allow loans to be col- 
lected on exports or imports of cloth, goods sold by weight, 
and wines. Jbid. 2: 338; C.C.R., 1313-1318, 498-499. (Cf. 
Wilkinson, Bertie, Studies in the constitutional history of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 68, Manchester, Manches- 
ter Univ. Press, 1937. 
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payments twice these amounts.°* The last increase in 
customs charges came in the first year of Edward III’s 
reign. Isabella and Mortimer won the assent of wool 
merchants for the collection of a loan from 2 July until 
Christmas, 1327.%° 

Another goal of the Ordainers had been to forestall 
Edward II from reviving his father’s policy of manipu- 
lating the wool trade to serve royal interests. Edward 
I had purveyed wool, put its sale into the hands of 
certain merchants, and used loans provided by these 
merchants to meet the immediate costs of his war with 
Philip the Fair. The Ordainers denied to his son such 
an extension of the royal right of purveyance. The 
only trade regulation passed under Edward II between 
1311 and 1322 concerned the staple, but this legislation 
represented no royal scheme to make the wool trade 
subject to the financial needs of the king.** Even with 
the revocation of the Ordinances in 1322 neither Ed- 
ward II nor the regents showed any disposition to 
engage in practices like those of Edward I from 1294 
to 1297, 

These years of struggle between the monarchy and 
the baronage thus not only halted but even reversed 
the trend that had begun under Edward I. Customs 
were rarely enhanced and wool was not purveyed. 
Conversely, since royal income from the wool trade 
was restricted to receipts from the old and, after 1322, 
the new customs, it is not surprising that interest in the 
customs tended to be concentrated on the principal 
issue raised by the Ordinances: how the revenues could 
be put to the best use. While the thought that the 
king was not receiving all customs payments to which 
he was entitled occurred occasionally to those at West- 
minister, it never coincided with the realization that 
there was a need for better supervision in the ports. 

With no one specifically appointed to protect the 
king’s interest in most of the customs ports and with 
those so appointed in the remainder unwilling to make 
protection meaningful by personal service, the honesty 
of customs accounts depended on the collectors alone. 
There are strong reasons for believing that few accounts 
during these years were accurate reports of the passage 
of wool through individual ports. Honest returns pre- 
sume the existence of a loyal and zealous corps of col- 


94C.F.R. 3: 135. Presumably it was granted by an assembly 
of merchants summoned by writs dated 18 May, 1322. Davies, 
James Conway, An assembly of wool merchants in 1322, Eng. 
Hist. Review 31: 596-598, 1916. Hostile reaction to the subsidy 
became so widespread that the government felt constrained 
shortly after the year ended to publish the fact that it had 
never intended to levy the subsidy for more than a year. Wilk- 
inson, Studies in constitutional history, 68. 

95 Alien and English merchants alike loaned 13s. 4d. on wool 
and fells and 26s. 8d. on leather. C.F.R. 4: 54-55. 

96 Baker, Robert L., The establishment of the English wool 
staple in 1313, Speculum 31: 444-453, 1956. Cf. Reid, W. Stan- 
ford, The Scots and the staple ordinance of 1313, Speculum 34: 
598-610, 1959, with whose conjectures of its value for checking 
on the customs service I cannot agree. 
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lectors, who put devotion to the king above personal 
and community considerations. This attitude was not 
given much chance to develop during the reign of 
Edward II. Not only was Edward distrusted by the 
barons, his actions earned the disgust and disapproba- 
tion of lesser men.®* By the end of his reign he had 
managed to alienate every class of political importance 
in the kingdom. 

The introduction of compulsory staples under Ed- 
ward II increased pressures on collectors not to give 
completely honest service.°* The foreign staple, ini- 
tiated in 1313, made it mandatory for all wool exported 
to Brabant, Artois, and Flanders to be taken to a port 
within one of these three principalities. The port, the 
staple port, was selected by the English “community of 
the staple.” Foreign merchants heartily disliked this 
restriction on their continental trade and particularly 
resented having to sell in a market subject to the juris- 
diction of English merchants. They voiced their dis- 
pleasure in a test case heard by the king in 1320. 
Judgment was given in favor of retaining the staple. 
The ordinance was to be rigorously enforced, and fines 
were to be enacted for past and future violations. 

In 1326 home staples replaced the foreign staple. 
This change, which did nothing to appease the foreign 
merchants, earned the hostility of many Englishmen 
as well. Centralizing the wool trade in certain English 
towns promised to enrich only two groups: English 
clothiers who lived in these selected towns and English 
merchants who traded in wool on a large scale and had 
to compete with aliens at the sheep farms. For the 
aliens the necessity of buying only from English mer- 
chants made the provisions of the home staples more 
onerous than the limitations imposed by the foreign 
staple. For native merchants of modest means, par- 
ticularly those who were not residents of a staple town, 
the regulation requiring all wool bought from producers 
to remain forty days in a staple town before it could 
be exported was a hindrance and a handicap. 

Collectors were in an excellent position to help and 
to profit from evasions of the staple regulations.®® Since 
it was only the customs rolls that could give the gov- 
ernment full information about exports, it was almost 
impossible for the king’s ministers to learn about wool 
acquired, exported, or sold overseas illegally, if it was 
never entered into the collectors’ accounts. An alien 


97 One expression of this dislike for Edward II had a direct 
effect on customs receipts. The people of Bristol expelled 
royal officials from the town and for over three years refused to 
allow the collection of royal customs. C.F.R. 2: 308-309; 
K.R.M.R., No. 89, m. 167; ibid., No. 90, m. 100d; ibid., No. 93, 
m. 53; E.C.A., No. 2, m. 12. Cf. Vita Edwardi II monachi 
cujusdam Malmesburiensis in Chronicles of the reigns of Ed- 
ward I and Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs, 2: 219-223, London, 
1883. 

98 The best brief discussion of the staple is in Power, Eileen, 
The wool trade in English medieval history, 86-103, London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. 

99 Baker, Speculum 31: 449-453. 
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who planned to sell his wool in any of the three counties 
and not go to the staple port obviously preferred to have 
no record made of the wool shipped or the custom paid, 
for if these were recorded, a comparison of accounts 
from the ports with documents from the staple port 
could result in his deception being found out. The 
collector’s profits for concealing exports were the cus- 
toms payments. From 1320, moreover, it is probable 
that a chance for even greater profits was offered to 
the collectors. The government, following its decision 
to enforce the staple ordinance, instructed collectors 
to take security from all aliens exporting to Brabant, 
Artois, and Flanders. For, the alien it was no longer 
enough to persuade the collectors to conceal the facts 
about his exports; he had also to induce them to forego 
demanding security. This may have meant the use of 
bribes. Nor did the change from the foreign to the 
home staples end the conditions by which connivance 
with the merchants was profitable. Any merchant, 
native or alien, who acquired wool illegally could ship 
it from a wool port only with the collectors’ consent. 
In the case of the home staples there were more than 
financial reasons for collectors to allow illegal exports. 
In those ports which were not staple towns, collectors, 
who were also leaders in their home communities, 
would be sympathetic to the grievances harbored by 
their fellow townsmen against the staples. If the col- 
lectors were also wool merchants, they were. personally 
aggrieved. 

The result was that distaste for the staple policies 
combined with Edward II’s personal unpopularity gave 
many merchants a convenient excuse for not paying 
their customs and may have induced many collectors 
to ignore these evasions and to pocket some of the reve- 
nues that they collected. Nor did the unpopularity of 
the central government end with the deposition of the 
feckless Edward II.*°° The home staples continued to 
be an irritant. The regents agreed to suspend the 
staples from 2 July until Christmas, 1327, but only on 
condition that exporters made loans on wool, fells, and 
hides. The condition was not popular.*” 

The year 1328 was the turning point for the new 
regime. The disastrous war with Scotland was con- 
cluded, and the tense relations between England and 
France, which had developed during the last years of 
Edward II’s rule, subsided with Isabella’s acceptance 


100 The belief of Strayer (Eng. govt. at work 2: 30) of an 
increased loyalty being immediately reflected by high customs 
revenues for the fiscal year 1327 is based on figures given in 
Ramsay, Sir James H., A history of the revenues of the kings 
of England, 1066-1399 2: 292, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1925. Ramsay’s tables are misleading, since they make no 
mention of the loan on wool made to Edward III in 1327. The 
loan accounted for nearly £5,000 of the total receipts. E.C.A., 
No. 8, passim. 

101 C.C.R., 1327-1330, 233; Calendar of plea and memoranda 


. rolls of the city of London, 1323-1364, ed. A. H. Thomas, 32, 


Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1926 (hereafter cited as 
London P. & M. Rolls). 
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of Philip VI’s accession to the French throne. Earlier, 
in April, the home staples were abolished and the staple 
policy entirely abandoned.’°? Peace at home and abroad 
and a hands-off policy in matters of trade gave mer- 
chants little justification to evade customs payments or 
collectors to conceal part of their receipts. 

The government does not seem to have suspected 
that customs officials were acting improperly until 
1317, when Exchequer officials were assigned to hold 
inquests in the customs ports.’°* They were to discover 
whether wool had been allowed to leave England with- 
out custom being paid and whether tronagers gave 
honest service. Aside from these 1317 inquiries, and 
an investigation conducted at Southampton early in 
1320,°* no further check on the actions of the customs 
personnel was made until the late summer of 1320, 
after the government in June had instructed the col- 
lectors to take security from aliens exporting wool to 
the Low Countries. Commissioners were appointed 
in August to determine whether collectors and control- 
lers at Boston and Hull had allowed non-English mer- 
chants to leave without depositing any security.*° By 
1321 the conviction had developed that collusion be- 
tween customs officers and exporters was only one of 
the malpractices which flourished in the wool ports. 
From February, 1321, until at least May, 1323, com- 
missioners were continuously at work. They asked 
questions not only about collusive agreements but also 
concerning allegations that collectors had defrauded 
the king of some of the loans made on wool exports 
in 1317 and that tronagers were accepting bribes.’ 

These efforts to uncover dishonesty bore no fruit. 
The Exchequer records reveal nothing that suggests 
any customs officials were indicted as a result of these 
inquiries. For the year 1320 there is a possible rela- 
tionship between these inquests and the appointment 
of new collectors.*°’ After that year no connection is 
visible. Whatever suspicions the government enter- 
tained about the customs service, they were not sup- 
ported by the results of these investigations. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to show that 
fraud was a reality and not a figment of the imagination 
of Edward II’s ministers. Cases of fraud occurred 
during this period that were discovered by other means. 
These cases, while few in number, were of such a fla- 
grant character that they justify the belief that a large 





102 [bid., 52-58; Statutes of the realm 1: 259. 

103 K.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 6. 

104 [hid., No. 93, m. 3. 

105 C.P.R., 1317-1321, 539. 

106 Parl. writs 2, division 2, part 2: 156, calendared in C.P.R., 
1317-1321, 603; ibid., 1321-1324, 146-147, 164, 314, 317; C.F.R. 
3: 101, 213. 

107 Two months after investigations were ordered in South- 
ampton new collectors. were named there, while three months 
after inquiry was to be made of the work done by collectors 
and controllers at Boston and Hull, the king named new men 
to collect at Hull, Boston, Lynn, Yarmouth, and Ipswich. 
Above notes 104 & 105; C.F.R. 3: 22, 40. 
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amount of the customs duties owed to the king was 
never received by the Exchequer. 

One discovery involved two Ipswich collectors hold- 
ing office from 1307 to 1320.%°% In 1322 an Ipswich 
man produced documentary evidence in the Exchequer 
that the collectors had not accounted for £660 out of 
£980 for the fiscal years 1315, 1316, 1317. The sum 
embezzled is staggering—two out of every three sacks 
of wool shipped from Ipswich were never entered into 
the rolls of particulars—illustrating how easily collec- 
tors could and did take advantage of their office. Nor 
does it seem that this revelation put an abrupt halt to 
swindling at Ipswich. The export figures for 1315- 
1317, which should have been reported, totaled 2,519 
sacks, a figure that is comparable to amounts reported 
by collectors for years from 1305 through 1311, but 
from 1322 to 1331 Ipswich collectors continued to ac- 
count for only about a third as many sacks for any three 
years. It is hardly surprising that Ipswich’s col- 
lectors from 1327 to 1331 strenuously resisted the gov- 
ernment’s attempts to have a controller work with 
them."?° 

There is no reason to suppose that cheating was 
easier at Ipswich than at other ports." It is true that 
at Ipswich, as in most of the smaller ports, no controller 
held office, but even in the ports where such a position 
existed, it has been shown that controllers offered no 
impediment to collectors’ freedom of action. What 
sets Ipswich apart was the unusual situation which led 
to the revelation. A bitter struggle had broken out be- 
tween two factions there, one group led by the man 
who delivered to the Exchequer barons the incrimi- 
nating documents and the other by one of the collectors 
indicted for the fraud.‘** Because of this conflict, in- 
formation apparently withheld from royal commis- 
sioners in 1317 was volunteered in 1322. 

How negligible some collectors considered the risk 
involved in cheating the king is revealed by indictments 
resulting from the loans taken on wool exports in 
1327. Special receipts, each containing the name of 
the owner, his exports, and the loan paid, had been 
given by the collectors. These exporters were to pre- 
sent to the Exchequer for redemption. From 1330 
three such receipts, one for a loan at Yarmouth, the 
two others for loans at Boston, were found by Ex- 
chequer officials to be at variance with the collectors’ 
rolls of particulars.** According to the receipts the 


108 L..T.R.M.R., No. 92, mm. 22-23. 

109 F.C.A., No. 2, mm. 10-11d; ibid., No. 8, m. 20. 

110 Above, p. 18. 

111 Only Yarmouth, and at a later date, supplies corrobora- 
tive evidence. Below, p. 33. 

112 Parl, writs 2, division 2, part 2: 157, calendared in 
C.P.R., 1317-1321, 603-604, 605; L.T.R.M.R., No. 92, mm. 
22-23. 

113 K.R.M.R., No. 106, m..170; ibid., No. 107, m. 173; ibid., 
No. 109, m. 144; ibid., No. 110, m. 105; L.T.R.M.R., No. 106, 
m. 141. A like charge brought against the Hull collectors 
ended in their acquittal. K.R.M.R., No. 111, m. 158. 
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exporters therein named had shipped more wool, made 
a greater loan, and—obviously—paid or owed more 
custom than the collectors had acknowledged in their 
accounts. As in the Ipswich case discovery of the 
fraud was possible because the Exchequer had other 
documents than the counter-rolls with which to check 
the collectors’ accounts. Perhaps, these collectors at 
Yarmouth and Boston did not expect the barons to 
compare loan receipts with the corresponding entries 
in their rolls. This was a serious error of judgment. 
The treasury officials checked whenever there were 
means to verify sums owed by or due to the king. It 
was the absence of reliable counter-rolls* that ordi- 
narily gave them no opportunity to discover collection 
frauds. 

An instance of misconduct by a tronager also came 
to light. In 1314 the London tronager was indicted 
for giving false information to collectors about weights 
of wool.'!® The collectors, doubting the accuracy of 
the tronager’s figures, had the wool reweighed in their 
presence and reported to the Exchequer that his totals 
for two days were sixteen sacks less than the true 
weights. Cheating on this scale would in a year’s time 
have cost the king the custom on nearly 3,000 sacks of 
wool. 

Some reflection of dishonesty in the customs service 
is suggested by the decline in wool exports which col- 
lectors’ accounts reveal during the reign of Edward II.*"® 
From 1303 until 1311, years when the Frescobaldi 
received the customs, they reported wool shipments 
averaging 38,000 sacks a year. This average was main- 
tained until 1313, the year that the foreign staple came 
into existence. Thereafter the decline began. For the 
next ten years, primarily because of three years with 
very low totals, the average was less than 27,000 sacks, 
although for seven of these years shipments hovered 
close to the 30,000 mark. The worst years were the 
five from 1324 to 1328 inclusive, when the annual av- 
erage fell to about 22,000 sacks. Then, after 1328, the 
year the staple policy was abandoned, export totals for 
the next two years rose to an annual 30,000 sacks. 

It is impossible to assert that corruption in the customs 
service accounted for all the decline in customs totals. 
Bad weather, epidemics of murrain, and depredations 
of the Scots in the north could have reduced produc- 
tion. Smuggling of wool from unguarded places along 
the coast may have been common."** Overseas demand 
may have been less. The harsh times from 1315 
through 1317 were particularly hard on the heavily 








114 While there was no controller at Yarmouth in 1327, one 
was working at Boston. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 16, 24. 

115 Exch. Plea Roll, No. 37, m. 55. 

116 See below, Appendix I. 

117 Suspicion of smuggling was expressed only once, in 1317. 
K.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 6d. Two cases, both presented by col- 
lectors in 1324, are all that appear in the Exchequer records 
from 1307 to 1331. K.R.M.R., No. 97, m. 181; L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 94, m. 60d. 
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populated cloth towns of northern Europe, while Flan- 
ders was further afflicted until 1328 by the war with 
France and savage class conflicts. These all offer 
explanations for a decline in exports, but it is not im- 
probable, in view of the enormity of the Ipswich fraud 
as well as of the loan receipts from Boston and Yar- 
mouth revealing incomplete accounts from those ports, 
that collection frauds were the most important reason 
for falling export totals during the period. Stating it 
bluntly, the evidence suggests that, while there may 
have been dishonesty in collecting the customs when 
the Frescobaldi’s attorneys acted as controllers, dis- 
honesty of a much greater magnitude developed after 
they were expelled from office. 

It may seem strange that the inquisitions held in 
1317 and from 1320 to 1323 gave no indication of 
wide-scale corruption. But dependence on the an- 
swers of juries made up of men living in the ports where 
wrongdoing was suspected had serious drawbacks. 
There would be a reluctance to accuse fellow-townsmen. 
Too, it was always possible that those being questioned 
were profiting from the malfeasances. Whatever may 
have been the reasons, it is a fact that juries volunteered 
little information and tended to put the best light on 
facts brought to their attention. This latter tendency 
manifested itself in the case of the London tronager 
who was accused of cheating in 1314. Unquestionably 
he was guilty. The collectors had proven this in the 
presence of a dozen witnesses. Still, the jurors hedged. 
After the tronager had done the weighing, they said, 
a heavy rain had soaked the wool. Further, when the 
collectors had it reweighed, the new weigher had not 
done a good job. The jury, in short, agreed that the 
tronager had acted in an unauthorized way, but it 
concluded by saying that, because of the rain and the 
faulty work of the second weigher, there was no way 
of knowing the magnitude of the tronager’s crime. In 
1331, inquests held after the government had accused 
all controllers of not giving personal service revealed 
this same tendency. Juries were empaneled in those 
ports in which controllers held commissions to inform 
the government about the actions of these officials.*** 
The jurors of Southampton attested the good behavior 
of John de Deen. Deen had never served in person 
and had not even bothered to have a deputy keep rolls 
for most of the period when he was officially the con- 
troller in that port. The Newcastle jury, at least, 
named the right man when it gave its answer. The 
jurors stated that Gilbert de Mitford, the deputy of the 
commissioned controller, had worked well. 

Inquests did not provide any assurance that customs 
officials were giving honest and diligent service. Local 
men as jurors were not disposed to talk about the pecu- 
lations of their fellow burgesses. Faced with irrefutable 


118 The answers of the inquest jurors are known only for the 
ports of Newcastle, Ipswich, and Southampton. Cal. of inq. 
misc. 2: 305, 306, 309-310. Cf. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 273. 
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facts—such as an accurate record of wool shipments 
from Ipswich or convincing evidence of the tronager’s 
shortages at London—jurors admitted their truth. 
Ordinarily, when there were not facts and only sus- 
picions, local men knew, or at least said, nothing. Yet, 
from 1311 to 1331 inquests offered the only means to 
check on customs officers, since no government in these 
years attempted to devise a reliable system of direct and 
continuous controls. 


THE REFORM OF THE CUSTOMS 
SERVICE, 1331-1335 


On 12 May, 1331, seven months after Edward III 
assumed personal control of the English government, 
an ordinance for reforming the customs service was 
published.* The official primarily responsible for the 
ordinance seems to have been William Airmyn, Bishop 
of Norwich, appointed treasurer of the Exchequer on 
1 April, 1331.2. Airmyn, for some years principal clerk 
of the Chancery, had shared in the reforming activity of 
Edward II’s reign.* As a civil servant of much experi- 
ence he could appreciate thoroughly the basic weakness 
of the customs service: the absence of any controls over 
those who collected the customs and weighed the wool. 

The new treasurer’s attention was drawn to the cus- 
toms service soon after his appointment. Early in April, 
1331, he received information that a ship had sailed 
from Newcastle carrying wool on which custom had 
not been paid. He ordered the sheriff of Northumber- 
land on 11 April to cause the negligent collectors to 
appear in the Exchequer to answer for this. At the 
same time he commissioned certain men of Newcastle 
to learn all they could about the shipment. Four days 
later the Bardi obtained Exchequer writs instructing 
all collectors to open their records to the inspection of a 


IIl. 


1C.P.R., 1330-1334, 145. 

2 Ibid., 96. Possibly Airmyn owed his appointment to the 
dangerous turn that affairs in France were taking early in 1331. 
Déprez, E., Les préliminaires de la guerre de cent ans in Bibl. 
des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome 46: ch. iv, 1902 
(hereafter cited as Déprez, Préliminaires). The bishop had 
been a member of most of the diplomatic groups appointed after 
the accession of Edward III to settle disputes beween the Eng- 
lish and French kings, and less than a week before he was 
named treasurer Airmyn had just returned from France. 
Déprez, E., & L. Mirot, Les ambassades anglaises pendant la 
guerre de 100 ans. Catalogue chronique (1327-1450) in Bibl. 
de l’école des chartes 59: 550-558, 1898. Airmyn’s appoint- 
ment meant that Edward had a treasurer keenly aware of the 
danger of an outbreak of war and impressed accordingly with 
the need of seeing that all revenues came quickly and fully into 
the king’s hands. 

3Tout, Place of Edward II, 165-166. For too long the 
Bishop of Norwich has had his positive accomplishments ob- 
scured by his doubtful method of obtaining his episcopal see. A 
study that sheds more light on this to Airmyn’s credit is by 
Grassi, J. L., William Airmyn and the bishopric of Norwich, 
Eng. Hist. Review 70: 550-561, esp. 551-552, 1955. 
4K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 10, 350d. 
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Bardi agent.° Thus, within two weeks of Airmyn’s 
appearance in the Exchequer, the customs organization 
had come to the foreground as a branch of the local 
administration in which much seemed at fault. The 
treasurer had learned of one fraud and his writs in 
favor of the Bardi revealed that both he and the Italian 
merchants had serious doubts about the honesty of all 
customs collectors. Less than a month later plans to 
reform the customs service had been drawn up and 
published. 

The ordinance of 12 May, 1331,’ had for its goal 
the elimination of inefficiency and dishonesty in the cus- 
toms service. Its preamble showed that the treasurer 
and the council were clearly aware that all customs 
officials shared responsibility for causing the king to 
suffer revenue losses. Collectors had been neither 
diligent nor prudent, controllers had not given personal 
service, and tronagers had not loyally weighed wool. 
The specific blame for the king’s losses, however, was 
ascribed solely to the fraud and negligence of the trona- 








5 The marginal notation beside the writ reads: “Collectoribus 
custume in singulis portubus Anglie pro Dyno Forsetcii et sociis 
suis mercatoribus.” The warrant for issue of the writs was 
per Thesaurarium. Ibid., m. 10. 

6 Another instance of recent misconduct had come to the Ex- 
chequer’s attention shortly before Airmyn’s appointment. The 
first cocket letter showing incomplete totals had been entered 
into the collectors’ roll of particulars when the loan was taken 
in 1327, one issued by the Yarmouth collectors, was presented 
to the barons in February, 1330. The collectors were convicted 
the following November, but early in 1331 the king accepted 
their plea that the fault was that of their clerk and pardoned 
them. The case was thus finally concluded only in February, 
1331. Ibid., No. 106, m. 170; ibid., No. 107, mm. 85d, 88, 173. 

7™“Pur les grantz damages ge nostre seignur le Roi as 
resceu por ceo ge ses custumes des leines, quirs, et peaux lanutz 
nount pas este resceu si diligeaument ne si auisement, ne les 
leines peisez si loialment come il esseroit ne les contreroulours 
de meismes les custumes nount pas demorez en lour propres 
persones sur loffice de contreroulour sicome le Roi ad entendu 
et notorie chose est: Acorde est par nostre Seignur le Roi et 
son conseil ge les Coillours des dites custumes au meins vn de 
eux en chescun port ou la custume se resceit et le Countre- 
roulour en meisme le port soient en propre persone sur le peiser 
des leines, et ge chescun sak, poke et sarpler de leine qe passera 
soit loialment peise a veer queles soient droiturelement et 
loialment peisez pur le Roi et pur les Marchantz. Et ge 
chescun des Coillours eit vn Roulle de la custume paie entre le 
Contreroulour et gils facent vewe dacount a Leschegier le Roi de 
quarter en quarter par la temoignaunce dun des treis roulles 
seales sous les salx des Cutumers et Contreroulour en chescun 
port. Et pur ceo ge les damages et errour qont este faitz sount 
auenuz par fraude et negligence des peisours de leins, et des 
Contreroulours ou lour lieux tenauntz: Acorde est ge touz les 
Contreroulours et les peisours soient oustez nient contresteaunt 
quele commission gqils eient de lour office, et qe Contreroulours 
lettrez nient suspez soient mis en cele office et les peisours des 
leins soient esluz par les cominaltes des portz ou les custumes 
se resceiuent ge diligealment et loialment entendent a lour office 
tange soit enquis de ceux qgont este peisours ou contreroulours 
et de lour lieu tenaunz. Don a nostre Escheqier a Westmonster 
le xij. iour de Maii, Lan de regne nostre Seignur le Roi Edward 
tierz apres la conquest quint.” Jbid., m. 229, calendared in 
C.P.R., 1330-1334, 145, but certain portions omitted. 
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gers and controllers. Those then holding office in the 
customs service were to be dismissed. 

The ordinance represented a clean break with the 
attempts made in the past to curb misconduct in the 
customs service. Earlier, the government attempted to 
discover, and then to dismiss, the dishonest or negli- 
gent by inquests. The plan in 1331 was to correct the 
shortcomings of the service by wiping the slate clean 
and making a fresh start with new personnel. When 
the ordinance was issued it was not known whether or 
not all of the tronagers and controllers were guilty as 
charged. The ordinance provided for reinstatement of 
those dismissed by adding the conditional clause: “until 
it may be inquired concerning those who have been 
weighers or controllers and of their deputies.” Airmyn 
had no particular interest in punishing past misconduct. 
His concern was the quality of work to be done in the 
future. 

The heart of the reform program was the transforma- 
tion of the controllerships into positions of real respon- 
sibility. The controllers were not only to keep records 
of customs payments but also to supervise wool! weigh- 
ing. Those to be chosen as controllers were hereafter 
to satisfy exacting requirements. They must be literate 
and reputable and, by implication, able to give personal 
service. To be sure that men with these qualifications 
received appointment, the selection of controllers re- 
mained the task of those at Westminster. Success in 
getting and maintaining better checks on the work of 
collectors and tronagers hinged on the willingness of 
the king and the ability of the officials of the central 
government to appoint only qualified men as controllers. 

The ordinance, while it paid particular attention to 
improving the caliber of the controllers and spelling out 
their tasks, did not limit itself to this. Surprisingly, 
as it seems at first glance, the tronagers were made 
equally responsible with the controllers and were prom- 
ised the same fate, loss of their offices. To disregard 
the collectors and to single out the tronagers does not 
seem logical, since the required method of making trona- 
gers honest was exactly the same as that needed to 
improve the collectors’ diligence, stricter supervision. 
In fact, just such supervision was prescribed. Hence- 
forth the controller and at least one of the collectors 
were to be present when wool was being weighed.* The 
reason for making public scapegoats of the tronagers 
was obviously not because the reformers really believed 
that those weighing wool had an importance equal to 
that of the controllers, This is clear from the ordi- 
nance. Not only was it silent about the qualifications 
for future tronagers, it even left the selection of trona- 
gers to the residents of the wool ports. Indictment of 
the tronagers justified the expulsion of those com- 
missioned at Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton 
who received the tronage fees but did no work. Airmyn 


8 The same kind of supervision had been prescribed by Ed- 
ward I’s government in 1296. Ibid., No. 69, m. 70. 
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wanted the tronage fees to be delivered to the Ex- 
chequer, and salaries paid to the weighing officers. He 
could only hope to achieve these goals by presenting a 
good case for the eviction of the present tronagers, most 
of whom had life appointments. It was the desire to 
economize on the costs of the customs service ® and to 
pay only for work actually performed that explains the 
indictment of the tronagers, not a belief that a new set 
of tronagers by itself would bring improvement. 

Bishop Airmyn and the council made other minor 
changes in the operations of the customs service. In 
order that the Exchequer might keep closer watch on 
receipts, accounts were to be rendered quarterly by the 
collectors. To give further force to the long standing rule 
that wool was to be shipped only from ports that had 
customs officials, sheriffs were ordered to publish this 
regulation and to inform the government the names of 
those who disregarded it.'° 

The reform program of 1331 was conservative. It 
did not change the organizational plans originally for- 
mulated in 1275; its aim was to bring them into full 
operation. The treasurer and council sought to increase 
the king’s income from customs by providing for better 
supervision and more frequent auditing of accounts. 

In one way, however, the reformers could not give 
full effect to Edward I’s plans. The custom was con- 
tinued after May of 1331 of allowing royal creditors 
to hold the controllers’ foils of the cocket seals when 
they were given assignments on the customs. The 
Bardi, like their predecessors, the Poles, had not earlier 
named attorneys to hold the foils, but from June of 1331 
they and, later, William de la Pole ** appointed attor- 
neys wherever they had assignments.1* Thus, in those 
ports where customs revenues were used to repay loans 
to the Wardrobe the controllers were deprived of their 
only sure means of being certain that no customs pay- 
ments were made without their knowledge. Giving 


‘the cocket halves to the creditors would not, however, 


® At Boston, where a new tronager was appointed as a result 
of the ordinance, the wages assigned to the weigher were far 
smaller in amount than his predecessor would have collected in 
tronage fees. E.C.A., No. 8, m. 25; K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 
84; L.T.R.M.R., No. 105, mm. 150, 151d, 156d. 

1012 May, 1331. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 318. 

11 Between 1331 and 1335 the Bardi were the only royal credi- 
tors who lent sums to the Wardrobe and received repayment 
from assignments on the customs. K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 17d; 
ibid., No. 109, m. 49; C.C.R., 1330-1333, 413; ibid., 1333-1337, 
345. In September of 1335 William de la Pole took over the 
Boston and Hull customs, promising £10 daily to the Wardrobe, 
while the Bardi retained those of London and. Southampton 
by agreeing to loan 500 marks monthly. C.F.R. 4: 460; C.C.R., 
1333-1337, 445-446. Early in 1336 Edward III enlarged Pole’s 
grant by allowing him exemption from accounting to the Ex- 
chequer for sums collected by the customs receivers. C.P.R., 
1334-1338, 265; K.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 29. In fact, this exemp- 
tion affected only Hull receipts; the Boston collectors accounted 
at the Exchequer for this period. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 25d, 30. 

12 K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 337d, 338, 340, 354; ibid., No. 108, 
m. 353; ibid., No. 109, m. 285d; ibid., No. 110, m. 290; C.P.R., 
1330-1334, 228-229; ibid., 1334-1338, 6; C.F.R. 4: 349, 460. 
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irreparably impair the efficiency of the controllers. If 
they gave personal and conscientious service there was 
little chance for shipments of wool to escape their notice. 

The reformers’ basic concern centered on the selec- 
tion of controllers. The controllership required men 
whose main loyalty was to the king, not to the com- 
munities of the ports where they worked. Because king’s 
yeomen and king’s clerks were men who depended on 
the king for their livelihood and advancement, they 
were best suited for the post. But past experience 
had revealed a danger in selecting them as controllers. 
They did not give personal service. The ordinance had 
made this its primary charge against controllers, the 
majority of whom in May, 1331, were royal clerks 
and yeomen.’* Accordingly, the treasurer and council 
ended the practice of appointing king’s clerks and yeo- 
men to the controllerships. When, on 12 May, 1331, 
they commissioned controllers for eleven of the fourteen 
wool ports,'* all but one had no connection with the 
central government.’® As far as it can be deter- 


13Qn the day the ordinance was published eight ports had 
controllers. All northern ports from Newcastle to, and in- 
cluding, London had controllers with Lynn the lone exception. 
Of the southern ports only Southampton had one. All except 
those appointed to Hartlepool, Ipswich, and London are known 
to have been royal clerks or yeomen, although only the London 
controller seems not to have been suspected of absenteeism for 
he alone was reappointed. The king’s clerk, Michael de 
Presfen, controller at Newcastle, had held the manor of Wark 
on Tweed from 6 July, 1323, to 4 March, 1327. What kept 
Presfen occupied thereafter is not known, reference being made 
only to the fact that he was busy in the king’s service. Jbid., 
3: 219; ibid., 4: 20, 24; C.C.R., 1330-1333, 42. Hamo Quarel, 
Hull’s controller, as a Chamber yeoman was probably kept 
busy in the same service, although he was noted in 1328 as 
acting as attorney for the Pole merchants, collecting their 
customs assignments in the northern ports. C.F.R. 3: 85; 
C.P.R., 1327-1330, 6; L.T.R.M.R., No. 101, m. 116d. Boston’s 
controller was Walter de Carleton, a king’s clerk, but nothing 
is known of his activities during his brief tenure of four 
months. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 49, 270. John de Secford, a royal 
yeoman and holder of a Suffolk hundred, made no pretense of 
giving personal service at Yarmouth. C.F.R. 4: 2, 164-165; 
C.P.R., 1327-1330, 506; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 16. John de Deen, 
royal clerk and usher of Queen Philippa’s Chamber, had never 
acted as Southampton’s controller, and even his deputy had 
stopped working in 1329. Ibid., m. 9; C.P.R., 1327-1330, 256, 
413; ibid., 1330-1334, 82. 

14 Jbid., 119. No one was appointed to Hartlepool, Wey- 
mouth, or Bristol. Probably the relative importance of a port 
as a center of wool export determined which ports warranted 
having controllers and explains why no new man was named 
to Exeter when the controller appointed there on 12 May, 
1331, retired on 31 May, 1335. See below, notes 17 & 18; 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 12. 

15 Only the Boston appointment is known to have been at 
variance with what has here been interpreted as the govern- 
ment’s new policy. John de Askham was a Chancery clerk. 
C.C.R., 1330-1333, 521; Wilkinson, Bertie, The chancery under 
Edward III, 80, Manchester, Manchester Univ. Press, 1929. It 
is worth noting, however, that only before and after, but not 
during, his period of service as Boston’s controller is he found 
acting in Chancery matters. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 119, 398; 
C.C.R., 1327-1330, 204, 583; ibid., 1330-1333, 171; ibid., 1333- 
1337, 187, 496; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 24d-25. 
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mined,*® all were residents of the ports to which they 
were assigned. To have local men replace the former 
controllers was to have greater assurance of personal 
service. To give controllers incentive to work diligently 
it now became the practice to pay nearly all of them 
something for their efforts.** 

From 1331 through 1335 controllers were not only 
appointed in all the important wool ports, they were 
also held fully responsible for the accounts rendered 
by the collectors. By allowing no controllerships to 
lapse ** and by demanding rolls from all controllers, 
the government could hope to maintain effective super- 
vision over the collectors and tronagers. No account 
from collectors passed the final audit, except in extraor- 
dinary cases,’® until the controller appeared or sent his 
rolls.2° When, as it once happened, both sets of rolls 
were found in error, the controller as well as the col- 
lector was fined.** 


16 Jt is not known where John de Askham lived. 
note. 

17 Annual wages were as follows: £6-13-4 at Newcastle, 
£9-2-6 at Boston, £1-6-8 at Lynn, £3-6-8 at Yarmouth, £10 
at London, and £5 at Southampton. Until January of 1331 
Hull’s controller had received an annual salary of £3-6-8, but 
after this date through 1335 the enrolled accounts indicate no 
salary was paid, although orders to make salary payments 
were issued from the Chancery. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 432, 522; 
C.P.R., 1334-1338, 271. At Ipswich and Sandwich the con- 
trollers received no fixed amounts, but whatever might be left 
over after the end of the account, usually anything from 10s. 
to 30s. a year. At Lynn from April of 1332 the Exchequer 
adopted this practice in place of paying the controller at the 
earlier rate of two marks a year. The same method of pay- 
ment was followed at Chichester until 1334, when the controller 
was assigned 2d. a day or £3-0-10 a year. Controllers ap- 
pointed in 1333 to the staple towns of Lincoln, Norwich, and 
Winchester received wages of £6-13-4 a year; at York it was 
about £4-10-0; at Shrewsbury, where no wool was exported, 
the controller seems to have been paid nothing. Bristol also 
acquired a controller in 1333, and his wages were £5 a year. 
Only at Exeter and Hartlepool, where a controller began to 
serve in 1334, were no wages assigned. The Exchequer was 
instructed to pay the Hartlepool controller suitable wages, 
but the barons objected. E.C.A., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 5, 
m. 2d; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 545; K.R.M.R., No. 112, mm. 19d, 
96d; ibid., No. 113, m. 60. 

18 Controllers were appointed in those staple towns where 
wool custom had not been collected prior to February, 1333. 
C.P.R., 1330-1334, 398. Bristol, one of the staple towns, was 
also assigned a controller in 1333, but the following year his 
commission was revoked propter paruitam exituum proue- 
niencium de custumis Regis ibidem. In April of the same year 
a controller was named to Hartlepool, but service in that port 
actually began only with a new appointment made in 1334, 
K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 9d; ibid., No. 110, m. 289; C.P.R., 1330- 
1334, 429, 539, 545; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 9d, 14-14d, 16d, 
25d, 29d. 

19 For the period from 23 February to 10 August, 1332, 
neither William de Clayton nor Thomas de Haldanby appeared 
with counter-rolls for Hull because, as the collector John de 
Barton reported, dictus Willelmus fugam fecit pro quadam 
felonia, et predictus Thomas ad partes exteras se diuertit. Ibid., 
m. 29d. Cf. note 17 above. 

20E.C.A., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 9, passim; K.R.M.R., 
No. 111, m. 206; ibid., No. 112, m. 188. 

21 Jbid., No. 111, mm. 170d, 172d. 





See above 
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Personal service was not forgotten as an important 
qualification for controllers,** although commissions 
issued from May of 1331 to the end of 1332 did not 
include a personal service clause.** The insertion of 
this clause became regular practice only from January 
of 1333, when Edward III ruled that all future commis- 
sions to controllers were to make personal service man- 
datory.** The ordinance had complained of the failure 
of controllers to work personally ; the king’s decision of 
1333 made personal service incumbent on all chosen 
for the office. From 1333 through 1335 not once was 
this requirement vitiated by a royal license being given 
to any controller to appoint a deputy. 

Tronagers had also drawn the reformers’ fire, but 
the plan to dismiss life incumbents in the major ports 
did not succeed. The attempt to deprive the Southamp- 
ton and Hull tronagers of their posts was balked,?° 
while the London tronager does not seem to have been 
disturbed at all.2° Only at Boston did a salaried official 
replace the life incumbent, but this change lasted less 
than two years,”* and from 1334 appointments to Boston 
gave the commissioned tronagers both security of tenure 
and possession of the tronage fees.** The traditional 
concept of the tronagership as a franchise frustrated the 
plans of the reformers.*® Airmyn’s efforts to oust those 


22 Insistence on personal service may explain why neither 
John de Deen nor John de Secford, both found innocent of 
any misconduct, took up their offices again at Southampton and 
Yarmouth, and why a Yarmouth man refused the controllership 
in his home port in 1331 and again in 1334. Cal. of inq. misc. 
2: 305; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 119, 148; C.C.R., 1330-1333, 273; 
K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 303; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 9d, 16d-17. 

23 Only one commission demanded this in the period from 
May, 1331, to the end of 1332. It was an Exchequer commis- 
sion, dated 20 June, 1331, and the only controller’s commission 
issued by the Exchequer during this period. This suggests that 
the treasurer, Airmyn, felt that this requirement should be 
plainly understood by those commissioned. K.R.M.R., No. 107, 
m. 13d. 

24 Rot. parl. inediti, 226, 229. Cf. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 398, 
429, 506, 518, 520, et seg.; K.R.M.R., No. 109, mm. 5, 5d, 9d. 

25 E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 9d, 29d. Cf. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 257; 
C.P.R. 1330-1334, 212-213; Cal. of ing. misc. 2: 305. 

26 K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 229; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 2d; C.P.R., 
1330-1334, 334, 402. 

27E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 24d-25; K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 84. 

28 From 2 February, 1333, until 6 June, 1334, customs on wool 
were paid at Lincoln and the Boston tronage office was in abey- 
ance. Four months after Boston was reactivated as a customs 
port, an appointment during good behavior was issued. The 
following March the commission was changed to a life grant. 
C.P.R., 1330-1334, 555, 566; ibid., 1334-1338, 25, 87. 

29 The king seems to have been most tenacious in support of 
this concept. While it was the council rather than the king 
that reaffirmed a life grant to the Southampton tronager on 
4 November, 1331, it was the king who exempted him from per- 
sonal service—what the council had demanded—on 29 January, 
1332. Ibid., 1330-1334, 82, 212-213, 239. In September of 
1332 a royal yeoman succeeded to the London office that had 
become vacant on the death of the former tronager. The yeo- 
man received it on the same terms as his predecessor had held 
it, for life and with right to the tronage fees. Then, the fol- 
lowing year, the king relaxed his opposition to allowing a 
former supporter of Mortimer to acquire the office, promised to 
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appointed for life and to recover the tronage fees for 
royal use failed completely. Elsewhere, except for 
Newcastle and Bristol, the results of the elections by 
the port communities are not known.*° 

Although the collectors were not specifically con- 
demned in the ordinance, they were not forgotten by 
the reformers. On 12 May, 1331, simultaneously with 
the appearance of the ordinance, commissions went out 
to collectors in all ports.** More than half of the former 
collectors were replaced by men who better satisfied 
the qualifications which had been formulated under 
Edward I and Edward II.3* They were residents of 
the ports where they worked; they had sufficient prop- 
erty to make them trustworthy; and they had enough 
leisure to attend to their duties.** Appointments for 


him at an earlier date. Because of good service to Queen 
Isabella the Mortimer partisan was given the office and the fees 
for life. Ibid., 334, 402, 436; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 3. In 1333, 
when the customs town in Yorkshire was transferred from 
Hull to York, the council had the Hull trone sent to York but 
chose a man who was not the Hull tronager to weigh the wool 
at York. The Hull official protested. He claimed that Ed- 
ward II’s life grant to him as keeper of the weights at Hull 
gave him the right to be tronager at York. Edward III agreed, 
confirming the life grant to Hull and adding special mention 
that this grant included York. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 403, 413-414; 
C.C.R., 1333-1337, 13. The Boston tronager, who had a life 
appointment, received permission from the king in 1336 to make 
a life grant of his office to someone else, with reversion to him- 
self. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 87, 247; K.R.M.R., No. 116, m. 145. 
Cf. C.FLR. 4: 475; C.P.R., 1334-1338, 109, 114. 

30 Elections were ordered in every port on 14 May, 1331, 
except in Bristol, and the names of the elected were to be sent 
to the Exchequer. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 318. Whether this was 
obeyed in all ports is not known. Besides Bristol, where the 
former tronager retained the office, and the four ports already 
discussed, Newcastle is the only other port whose tronager is 
known by name. There is some indication that tronagers were 
elected at Sandwich and Chichester, but none at all for the 
remaining ports. L.T.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 153; Cal of ing. misc. 
2: 309-310; K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 12d; E.C.A., No. 8, passim. 

31 C.F.R. 4: 260-261. 

32 Suspicion or knowledge of misconduct was not one of the 
reasons for the changes. On 12 May the government presum- 
ably did not know that John de Denton, one of the Newcastle 
collectors, owned the bulk of the wool that had been shipped 
without custom being paid (this fact was apparently learned 
only toward the end of May), but on 11 April the treasurer 
had stated that the smuggling had occurred ob defectum et 
negligenciam Roberti de Tughale et Iohannis de Denton, Col- 
lectorum custume nostre. K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 350d, 352d. 
Both were reappointed to Newcastle. 

33 An usher of Queen Philippa’s Chamber and his brother 
lost office at Chichester to two local men. C.F.R. 4: 83; E.C.A., 
No. 8, m. 8; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 100; C.C.R., 1333-1337, 61. 
Two landless collectors at Sandwich surrendered their posts to 
two of the port’s residents who had earlier held the collector- 
ships there. K.R.M.R., No. 109, mm. 9, 9d. A king’s clerk 
at London was replaced by a London mercer. C.F.R. 4: 176; 
C.P.R., 1327-1330, 388; Chroniques de London, ed. G. J. 
Aungier, Camden Society 28: 48, 1844. Only one man lost 
office at Ipswich, but he received the controller’s commission, 
while a former collector, who had served under both Edward II 
and Edward III was reappointed. K.R.M.R., No. 97, m. 5; 
ibid., No. 103, m. 8d; C.F.R. 4: 155; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 119. 
Yarmouth and Lynn kept their collectors, each pair being men 
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the rest of this five-year period show that care contin- 
ued to be taken to select or retain in office only qualified 
men.** Presumably, more than one non-resident during 
these five years sought a collectorship,®* but only at two 
ports were any successful in obtaining the position.*® 

Airmyn obviously expected that the reform would re- 
sult in an increase in customs revenues. A month after 
the publication of the ordinance he and the council 
forced the Bardi merchants to accept new terms for the 
loans they were making to the Wardrobe.** The new 
contract, although it noted that £2,000 loaned to the 





of property and local importance. Swinden, History of Great 
Yarmouth, 924-925; Rye, W., Norfolk families, 244-245, Nor- 
wich, Goose & Son, 1913; Harrod, H., Report on the deeds and 
records of the borough of King’s Lynn, 136-137, King’s Lynn & 
London, 1874; C.C.R., 1318-1323, 216-217. Boston’s collectors 
were both new to the customs service. They were men of im- 
portance in the county of Lincoln as well as in Boston. C.P.R., 
1324-1327, 25, 74; ibid., 1327-1330, 90, 159, 173, 428; L.T.R.- 
M.R., No. 106, m. 159d; K.R.M.R., No. 112, m. 109. At Huil 
the Beverley merchant lost his post to his predecessor, a native 
of Hull. House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 80; 
C.F.R. 4: 155, 211; C.P.R., 1321-1324, 225; ibid., 1324-1327, 
264. Newcastle kept the collectors it had prior to the publica- 
tion of the ordinance. Above note. Any examination of 
changes made at Bristol, Exeter, Weymouth, Southampton, 
and Hartlepool will show that the criteria cited in the text were 
used by the government when making its choices. 

34 Robert de Tughale, collector at Newcastle from 1327 to 
1333, did other work for the king while a collector, but these 
additional duties were only for limited periods of time. Jbid., 
1327-1330, 272, 283; ibid., 1330-1334, 292, 358. His appoint- 
ment as chamberlain of Berwick-on-Tweed on 26 July, 1333, 
was to give him a position that would keep him permanently 
absent from Newcastle. On 20 September 1333, since he was 
“intendant on the king’s business in Berwick upon Tweed and 
elsewhere in those parts,” he was replaced as a collector. 
Rotuli Scotiae 1: 255, London, 1814; C.F.R. 4: 372. 

35 C.C.R., 1333-1337, 96. Cf. Rot. parl. inediti, 226, 229. 

36 Roger de Wollsthorp, collector at Lincoln and Boston, 
apparently lived at Grantham, co. Lincs., while John de Wesen- 
ham, also a collector at Boston, seems to have been a resident 
of Lynn in the 1330’s although by the late 1340’s he had become 
a Bostonian. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 25-25d; House of Commons: 
Sessional Papers 62 (1): 121; Reports for the lords’ commit- 
tees... touching the dignity of a peer 4: 459, 464, London, 
1829 (hereafter cited as Lords’ Reports); C.P.R., 1330-1334, 
20, 32, 331; ibid., 1334-1338, 80, 539; ibid., 1340-1343, 465; 
ibid., 1348-1350, 364; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 561-562; L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 117, m. 233; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 78, mm. 22, 23. 

37 K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 17d. Aside from the fact that the 
Bardi had little reason to tear up a contract that had five months 
to run and gave them better terms than the ones now being 
offered (C.C.R., 1330-1333, 280-281), the events leading up to 
the negotiations on 6 June, 1331, hint forcibly of coercion. 
On 28 May, 1331, their assignments in all ports appear to 
have been canceled. K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 12d. On 1 June 
the Exchequer examined the state of their loans to the king, 
and on the same day the old custom collected at London was 
reassigned to them, while two days later they recovered the 
assignment of all customs at Southampton. Jbid., mm. 17d, 334, 
338. Since repayment of their household loans depended on 
receipts from all ports—only Hull and half the old custom at 
Southampton not having been granted to them—they had the 
unpleasant alternative of receiving only the customs at London 
and Southampton, while continuing to make the usual loans, 
or of agreeing to new terms. 
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Wardrobe still remained unpaid and reduced the num- 
ber of ports assigned to the Florentines, changed the 
loan rate from £20 a day to 1,000 marks a month, an 
increase of nearly £60 monthly. They lost the customs 
receipts of Lynn, Yarmouth, Ipswich, and all southern 
ports. They retained only the revenues to be collected 
from both customs at Newcastle, Hartlepool, Hull, Bos- 
ton, and London. Judging from the returns for the 
past two fiscal years from these five ports, the Bardi 
may have felt that their monthly loans would have been 
met, but they could not have had much hope of collect- 
ing the unpaid £2,000.** The Bardi agreed to the con- 
ditions for four months, obviously a compromise.*® 
Earlier contracts had been for periods of just less than 
a year. But Airmyn, apparently, was still not pleased 
with these arrangements, deeming the terms too gen- 
erous. The next month, on 13 July, after the Bardi 
had made a loan to the king in addition to those to the 
Wardrobe, the bishop revised the contract once more, 
again curtailing assignments.*® He took from them 
both customs levied at Newcastle and Hartlepool as well 
as receipts of the new custom collected at London. 

The treasurer’s optimism was not justified. Income 
from the customs assigned to the Bardi did increase 
over past receipts but not to the level anticipated.* 
With the drawing up of a new contract in November, 
1331, the monthly rate of 1,000 marks was retained, 
but most of the treasurer’s cuts of the previous July 
were restored and new assignments were added.* 


38 Besides the debt of 3,000 marks still due, there were annui- 
ties equaling 2,275 marks granted to others out of the customs 
by the king, which the collectors were to continue to pay. 
Ibid., m. 17d. Cf., E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 3, 25. These five ports 
had had net returns of a little over 16,000 marks in fiscal 1329 
and very nearly 15,000 marks in the following year. Jbid., mm. 
2-2d, 24-24d, 29, 33, 36; ibid., No. 9, mm. 1, 16, 17, 39, 40. 
Had the Bardi agreed to a contract for a year there was little 
to convince them that they could hope to collect much more 
than the 12,000 marks they would have advanced. 

39 There was a very real risk in taking up a contract with so 
small a margin between what was loaned and what could be 
anticipated from the customs receipts assigned. The king had 
always made some payments out of the customs to others, even 
out of those supposedly earmarked for the Florentines. Jbid., 
No. 8, passim. Earlier contracts had been scaled at a low 
enough loan rate to allow for other assignments and still not put 
repayment of the Wardrobe loans in jeopardy. (One may 
surmise about the unpaid £2,000 that it represented unpaid 
interest on the loans to the Wardrobe rather than a difference 
between what the Bardi had loaned and what they collected at 
the ports. Cf. Fryde, Eng. Hist. Review 70: 210-211.) Aware 
of these shortcomings the Bardi agreed to the terms for the 
months of June through September, a period when wool exports 
were at their peak and customs revenues the highest. 

40 K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 340, 340d. 

41 Totals from the ports assigned after 13 July could not have 
exceeded £5,000 for the four months’ period. The Bardi’s share 
of this is not known. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 2d, 24d, 29d; ibid., 
No. 9, mm. 16d, 174d. 

42 They were assigned the old custom at London, both cus- 
toms at Hull, Boston, Lynn, Newcastle, and Hartlepool, half 
the old custom and all the new at Southampton, and £1,000 
out of the first revenues from Wales. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 413. 
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In the following year, the council broached a new 
plan for making customs more profitable to the king. 
The plan was the simple one of adding a new duty on 
wool, fells, and hides. But it had an unusual feature. 
The duty would not fall on future exports, as had 
always been the case under Edward I and Edward II, 
but was to be retroactive. This proposed tax proved 
unpopular. To win support for it and improve the 
prospects of its being collected, Edward III was led to 
revive the policy of home staples ** and reorganize the 
customs service. 

The decision to raise more money from the wool 
trade was tied up with foreign affairs. The year 1332 
marked the beginning of Edward’s determination to 
nullify the peace treaty with Scotland made during his 
minority and to revive his grandfather’s design to sub- 
ject Scotland to English overlordship.** But because 
Edward had given his oath to maintain the terms of the 
treaty, he had to follow a devious course, one that 
would allow him to claim that the Scots and not the 
king of England were guilty of bad faith. While he 
plotted with Edward Balliol, the pretender to the Scot- 
tish throne, Edward outwardly endeavored to convince 
the Scots, his Parliaments, the Pope, and informed 
public opinion generally that he was only a spectator 
of and not a. participant in events in the northern king- 
dom.*® At the same time the king realized that he 
would need money at the moment when Balliol required 
English military support. Edward began to investigate 
the possibility of acquiring extra revenues. A subsidy 
on wool would take time to collect; a retroactive tax 
would eliminate any delay. It was an ingenious idea. 
It would mean having all exporters who shipped wool, 
fells, or hides from England in the past year pay their 
duties once again, and the amount each owed could be 
learned from the customs rolls. By the end of July, 
about the date Balliol sailed from the north of England 


The contract, dated 15 November, was to become effective as 
of 1 December, 1331, and last for ten months. Whether there 
was a two months’ break in loans made by the Bardi to the 
Wardrobe, since the June contract was scheduled to end in 
September, is not certain. Cf. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 193. 

43 t has been customary to consider the revival of the home 
staples in 1333 as Edward III’s answer to the efforts of certain 
English merchants to set up a foreign staple at Bruges. Tout, 
T. F., Chapters in the administrative history of mediaeval Eng- 
land 3: 50, Manchester, Manchester Univ. Press, 1928; Lipson, 
E., An introduction to the economic history of England 1: 557, 
12th ed., London, A. & C. Black, 1959. Professor Unwin, how- 
ever, asserted: “The re-establishment of the home staples in 
1333 was part of a scheme for raising an unconstitutional tax 
on wool.” Estate of merchants, Finance and trade under Ed- 
ward III, ed. G. Unwin, 210, Manchester, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1918. 

44 Ramsay, Sir James H., Genesis of Lancaster 1: 215-218, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1913; Déprez, Préliminaires, 91. 
The latest historian of the period is cautious in her appraisal. 
McKisack, The fourteenth century, 115-117. For the secret 
treaty made in November 1332 by Edward III with Edward 
Balliol see Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 847-848. 

45 [bid., 849; Rot. parl. 2: 66-67. 
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to begin his invasion of Scotland,*® the council was 
ready to begin collecting the information needed to levy 
a retroactive tax. 

On 1 August, 1332, the council issued to the king’s 
remembrancer of the Exchequer what appeared to be 
a routine commission. He was to investigate the 
actions of customs officials at Newcastle, Hartlepool, 
Hull, and Boston.** The purpose of this northern tour 
of inspection was not, however, what the commission 
implied. This was revealed two weeks later when the 
council appointed two other Exchequer officials to find 
out in all but three of the remaining wool ports how 
many sacks of wool were exported from these ports 
since Michaelmas last and to whom these sacks had 
belonged.** The council’s interest was not in the be- 
havior of the customs agents but in the quantity of wool 
exported in the past months. The veiled language of 
the first commission may have been intended to conceal 
from public knowledge the plan to increase duties on 
wool. The second commission, however, left no doubt 
that new taxes on wool were being considered. 

The intention seems to have been to collect a retro- 
active tax on wool shipments made from Michaelmas, 
1331, to Michaelmas, 1332. This suggests that ap- 
proval by wool merchants was sought in the Parliament 
which met at Westminster on 9 September, 1332. 
In any case, whenever the plan was divulged, the ma- 
jority of the merchants opposed it. Yet, it is possible 
to infer that wool merchants from the towns where 
home staples had existed from 1326 to 1328 expressed 
a willingness to pay if the king, in return, restored 
home staples,*® for at the September Parliament an 
ordinance for the establishment of home staples was 
enacted.°° Edward, in view of Balliol’s victory at 


46 31 July, 1332. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster 1: 217-218. 

47 K.R.M.R., No. 108, mm. 14d, 16. 

4812 August, 1332. Jbid., m. 16. Not included in the scope 
of either commission were London, Chichester, and Sandwich. 
. £9 The Parliament rolls refer only to discussions connected 
with Ireland and Scotland. Rot. parl. 2: 66-67. The recon- 
struction of a conference with merchants is based on two 
documents, the September adoption of the home staples and a 
letter sent to the Exchequer by the king on 20 January, 1333. 
C.F.R. 4: 342; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 362-363. Since the home 
staples of 1326-1328 had been opposed by nearly everyone in 
England, except the residents of the staple towns, there is no 
reason to believe that less than five years later most merchants 
had changed their opinions and now expressed a liking for 
them. Power, Wool trade, 88-95; London P. & M. Rolls, 
52-53. The question still remains as to how representative 
of all wool merchants were those consulted by Edward. 
Burgesses were summoned to the September Parliament that 
met first at Westminster and reconvened in January at York, 
but no special assembly of merchants was called. Lords’ 
Reports 4: 411-419. On this problem see note 60 below. 

50 Writs were sent to all sheriffs on 16 September, 1332, 
stating that an ordinance of home staples had been “agreed 
to in the parliament assembled at Westminster.” Staple towns 
in England were to be Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Norwich, 
London, Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, and Shrewsbury. C.P.R., 
1330-1334, 362-363. 
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Dupplin Moor,** could afford to mark time and hope 
that other merchants would agree eventually to the 
retroactive subsidy. 

Reversion to home staples was scheduled for 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1333. In allowing only Englishmen to buy wool, 
fells, and hides from producers and in permitting trade 
between merchants for these goods only in staple towns, 
the ordinance of 1332 followed Edward II’s legislation 
of 1326. But in stipulating that the old and new cus- 
toms on staple commodities were to be collected in the 
staple towns and not in the ports, it added something 
new.°? No doubt the reason for this alteration rested 
on the assumption that the residents of the staple towns, 
who had promised their support in exchange for legis- 
lation favorable to themselves, would be the best people 
to collect the unpopular retroactive tax. 

In January of 1333 the king again conferred with 
the merchants. Once more they refused to consent to 
the tax. But Edward would not tolerate another re- 
fusal. The merchants must pay, willingly or not. The 
king sent an angry letter to the Exchequer on 20 
January, 1333, ordering the collection of the subsidy.** 
The preamble asserted that English and alien merchants 
had spread the rumor that the king intended to extort 
a subsidy from them.** Their aim, according to the 
letter, was to depress the price of wool in England. To 
compound their offense they, who draw off the wealth 
of the realm for their own profit, had refused any aid 
to the king despite his requests, even though “now we 
have granted at the request of the said merchants and 
for their convenience and profit the staples of wool.” ** 
For these reasons ** a retroactive subsidy was imposed 


51 Fought on 12 August, this ended for the moment any 
resistance to Balliol’s rule. Ramsay, Genesis 1: 218-220. 

52 The first scholar to note clearly this difference between 
the operations of the home staples of 1326-1328 and those of 
1333-1334 was Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 189. Exports of 
wool, fells, and hides would still leave England only from the 
wool ports, but in those of them that did not become staple 
towns the collectors were to receive only the new custom paid 
by aliens on other than staple goods. 

53 K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 47, calendared in C.F.R. 4: 342. 

54“. . Cum mercatores tam alienigene quam indigene mer- 
candisas lanarum coriorum et pellium lanutarum infra regnum 
nostrum exercentes pluries ante hec tempora infra idem regnum 
murmurando publicauerint et diuulgari fecerint contra seisonam 
lanarum, quod nos proposuimus de singulis saccis lane et lastis 
coriorum ac de quibuslibet trescentis pellibus lanutis extra 
dictum regnum nostrum ad partes exteras vehendis vltra 
custumam nobis inde debitam, certum subsidium pecunie extor- 
quere....” K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 47. 

55“ | . ad instantem requisicionem dictorum mercatorum ip- 
sorumque commodum et lucrum iam concesserimus stapulas 
lanarum. .”’ Ibid., idem. The reasons for assuming that 
only wool merchants residing in staple towns promised to 
support a subsidy request, if home staples were again estab- 
lished, are given in note 49 above. Possibly, even they reneged 
on this promised support in January, now that the proclamation 
of home staples had been made. 

56 This letter might be dismissed as propaganda had it been 
meant for the edification of all Englishmen. This was not the 
case. It went only to the treasurer and barons of the 
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on all who had exported wool, fells, and hides between 
2 February, 1332, and the same date in 1333. Collec- 
tion of the tax was to begin on 2 February, 1333, the 
day already set for wool trading to become subject to 
the provisions of the ordinance of the home staples. 
Exporters of these three articles in the past year were 
to be dunned by customs collectors in the staple towns 
to pay once again their duties on wool, fells, and hides. 
In effect, this was a capital levy on those whose busi- 
ness was overseas trade in English wool. 

As might have been expected, the new tax met strong 
opposition from the merchants. . Little exporting fol- 
lowed the establishment of the home staples.**7 Mer- 
chants abstained from taking their stocks of wool to the 
staple towns where collectors would demand payment 
of the subsidy as well as the normal customs. Ed- 
ward’s rejoinder was to commission a certain number 
of men in each county on 18 March, 1333, to collect 
the retroactive tax directly from the merchants.°* This 
abrupt maneuver strained the administrative capabilities 
of the central government. It put an overwhelming 
burden on the Exchequer and Chancery. Instructions 
had to be drawn up for each set of county commis- 
sioners so that they would know exactly what was 
expected of them, but more importantly they needed 
to know which merchants in their county owed the 
subsidy and how much was due from each, This in- 
formation they were to get from the customs collectors 
in the staple towns, but in March the customs collectors 
did not yet have their lists. Ideally, the Exchequer 
should have had full reports about exporters and ex- 
ports for the past year by 2 February, 1333, but to 
know all these facts on the same date that the tax 
year ended was obviously impossible. Even by the 
end of March the Exchequer had not completed draw- 
ing up the lists for the customs collectors.°® It prom- 
ised to be a long time before much of the retroactive 
tax became available for the king’s use. 

By mid-May, 1333, the scheme which in the previous 
summer had seemed to offer Edward a quick way to 
get increased revenues had yielded practically no cash. 
With the sharp fall in exports during the spring the 
customs revenues themselves declined. Yet, the king’s 
appointment of county collectors frightened the mer- 
chants. They did not relax their opposition to a capital 


Exchequer. Probably, it repeated the arguments that had 
been used to convince the prelates and magnates of the justice 
in imposing the tax. Yet, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the king was genuinely angry with the merchants who, 
he felt, had abused his confidence. They had let it be known 
that a subsidy was being requested, in order to buy wool more 
cheaply from the producers, and had, nonetheless, no intention 
of assenting to the king’s appeal. 

57 Another reason for a fall in exports was the Exchequer’s 
slowness in furnishing the staple towns with trones and cocket 
seals. See below, Appendix’ V. 

58C FR. 4: 353-355. Cf. Strayer, Eng. govt. at work 2: 28. 

59 Below, Appendix V. 
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levy, but they did offer Edward an alternative.°° In 
place of the retroactive subsidy they expressed their 
willingness to pay, beyond the usual duties, 10s. on 
each sack of wool, the same amount on each bundle of 
300 woolfells, and 20s. on each last of leather exported 
during the year beginning on 14 May, 1333." [Edward 
agreed to this substitution. It would be a year’s time 
before the subsidy would be fully collected, but the 
objections of the merchants had been allayed, and the 
subsidy which had been agreed upon promised to yield 
more than the retroactive subsidy which had _ been 
imposed.** 

The home staples and the higher duties on wool 
soon brought protests from the middle and upper 
classes. In the Lenten Parliament of 1334 the gents 
de la commune complained that both the inability of 
the aliens to buy wool directly from the producers and 
the subsidy on wool had caused a fall in wool prices. 
Edward, “at the request of the prelates, earls, barons, 
and said men of the commune,” agreed to shut down 
the staple towns in the first week of June,’ approxi- 
mately three weeks after the collection of the subsidy 
Once again the policy of the home staples 
Customs reverted to the 


was to end, 
abandoned. 
wool ports. 
The aim of the reform of 1331 and the subsidy two 
later had been to increase customs revenues. 
This goal had been realized. Receipts were higher, 
not only because of the subsidy, but also because annual 
totals of wool exports reported by the collectors had 
risen over those of the past. For the fiscal years 1331 
through 1335 wool exports averaged 33,000 sacks a 
year, about 8,000 sacks above the average of the preced- 


was collection 


vears 


ing fifteen years. 
The pertinent question is whether the 
activity, by reducing the opportunities for fraud, had 


contributed to the increase in reported wool exports. 


reforming 


69 What merchants offered this alternative tax to the king 
is not known. It is doubtful that they were any more repre- 
sentative of all wool merchants than were those who agreed to 
make a loan on wool exports in 1327. C.F.R. 4: 54555. 
London had protested that none of its merchants had consented 
to the loan, and the regents acknowledged the truth of this 
protest by allowing Londoners to be quit of the loan for much 
of the time it was collected. London P. & M. Rolls, 32, 48: 


C.P.R., 1327-1330, 169. No like complaint, however, was 
raised by anyone in 1333. 

6118 May, 1333. C.F.R. 4: 365; C.C.R., 1333-1337, 60-61. 
Unless native merchants feared the eventual result of these 


commissions, it seems improbable that they would have offered 
10s. rather than half a mark on future wool exports, since 6s. 8d. 
was all that was due from them for each sack they had exported 
in the previous year. 

82 Since the Exchequer year began on Michaelmas, there is 
no way of knowing exactly how much the retroactive subsidy 
would have yielded for the period 2 February, 1332-1333. It 
would probably have been between £12,000 and £13,000. 
Edward received from the subsidy granted in May a little 
over £14,000. E.C.A., No. 5, mm. 2-2d. 

63 Rot. parl. inediti, 238; Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 
endared in C.C.R., 1333-1337, 302. 


879, cal- 
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Had supervision been made so effective that collectors 
had no option but to report fully on all exports? The 
evidence allows no unequivocal answer. It is possible 
to make out a case for either an affirmative or a negative 
answer. 

There is no denying that collectors after May of 1331 
were subject to more direct supervision than had ever 
been true in the past. Controllers served in nearly all 
ports. In addition, in ports where merchants had as- 
signments they regularly appointed attorneys to hold 
the foils of the cocket seals and check on all sums paid 
to the collectors. Collectors now had two overseers, 
one representing the king, the other the king’s credi- 
tors. Moreover, the duties of the controllers had been 
clearly enunciated, and those holding office were ex- 
pected to act in person. Collectors no longer were the 
only officials to answer for irregularities in the accounts. 
The controller had equal responsibility and shared the 
blame." 

The reform legislation itself, by bringing the service 
into the limelight, was not unimportant in curbing the 
temptations of customs officials to defraud the king. 
To be caught cheating was not so unlikely as it had once 
appeared.®* The risk in presenting incomplete accounts 
had become greater, and this must have acted as a re- 
straint on those who desired to profit from the office. 

That the reform had its desired effects might also be 
concluded from the government’s satisfaction with the 
work being done by the customs officers. Apparently, 
nothing led the council to believe that more than a few 
of them were conspiring to defraud the king. Even in 
1333, when exports fell to the lowest level (less than 
30,000 sacks), the council blamed the merchants, not 
the officials. The king’s advisers knew that many 
merchants did not like the restrictions that home staples 
put on the wool trade.®* All of them also had con- 
siderable aversion to paying export duties at more than 
double the nominal charges. That merchants 
would try to ship wool without paying either the regu- 
lar customs or the subsidy was viewed as a very real 
possibility, and instructions were sent to the collectors 
to be vigilant and prevent this.** Of all the customs 
officers, either in the staple towns or in the wool ports, 


some 


64 Both the collector (there was only one at the time) and 
the controller of Southampton were fined for presenting in- 
complete accounts for collections in 1333. K.R.M.R., No. 111, 
mm. 170d, 172d; E.C.A., No. 9, m. 9d. 

65 Between 1330 and 1334 former collectors at Yarmouth, 
Boston, and Hull were arraigned on charges of defrauding the 
king of wool loans made in 1327. In addition, in 1331 the 
treasurer had learned of the shipment of uncustomed wool 
from Newcastle, and investigations revealed that much of the 
wool belonged to one of the Newcastle collectors. K.R.M.R., 
No. 106, m. 170; ibid., No. 107, mm. 10, 173, 350d, 352d; ibid., 
No. 109, m. 144; ibid., No. 110, m. 105; ibid., No. 111, m. 158; 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 106, m. 141. 

66 Cf. Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby, 1: 467, 
London, 1889. 

67 K.R.M.R., No. 109, mm. 291d, 294d; C.F.R. 4: 349; C.C.R., 
1333-1337, 12-13, 53, 99. 
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only the collectors, controller, and tronager at Shrews- 
bury,®* and the tronager at Southampton*® came under 
suspicion from May of 1331 to the end of 1335. 

While these facts indicate that the reform was effec- 
tive, there are good, if not better, reasons for doubting 
its efficacy. One of the basic reasons for scepticism 
is the evidence that the reforming zeal at Westminster 
evaporated fairly soon after the passage of the reform 
ordinance. At the outset Bishop Airmyn had insisted 
on strict adherence to the reform regulations. Any 
delays in enforcing them or any misbehavior by customs 
officials brought sharply worded letters from the treas- 
urer.“° But energetic measures which would ensure 
the carrying out of the reforms were not continued. 
As early as 1332 insistence on full compliance with the 
ordinance had ceased. 

A contributing factor to the waning of reform en- 
thusiasm may have been the disappointment occasioned 
by the fact that income from the customs did not attain 
the level anticipated by Airmyn. In addition, it was 
soon discovered that not all the ordinance’s provisions 
were practicable. The ordinance had made quarterly 
accounts mandatory, and on 24 July, 1331, the treasurer 
sent writs to all collectors to remind them of this regu- 
lation and to order their appearance at the Exchequer 

Michaelmas term.** This was the only time any 
attempt was made to have this rule obeyed. Apparently, 
not all the collectors complied with their instructions, 
or the Exchequer auditors found quarterly accounting 
too burdensome. Neither direct orders to the collectors 
nor quarterly accounts became customary. Distraint 
of collectors by the sheriffs again became the usual 
method for seeing that accounts were presented. Ac- 
counts themselves were audited more nearly on a semi- 
annual than a quarterly basis.** 

With the departure of Airmyn from the treasurer’s 
office in March, 1332, the Exchequer lost the man most 
responsible for the ordinance of May, 1331. None of 
the bishop’s successors had his administrative ability or 
his interest in the customs service reform.** The Ex- 
chequer became passive since its activity depended on 
its chief. The department no longer kept an alert eye 
on conditions in the ports and no longer moved swiftly 
to correct any defects in the administrative machinery 
of the customs service. On 3 July, 1334, a commission 





68 K.R.M.R. No. 109, m. 12. Cf. C.C.R., 1333-1337, 53; 
E.C.A., No. 5, m. 2d. 

*9 C.C.R., 1333-1337, 326. 

70In June and July of 1331 nine writs of this kind were 
sent. K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 338d, 353, 353d, 354. Cf. ibid., 
mm. 12d, 229. 

*1 Jbid., mm. 351d, 353d. 

*2 Ibid., No. 108, mm. 366d, 367, 369; ibid., No. 109, mm. 295, 
297d; ibid., No. 110, mm. 291, 299, 300-300d, 301d, 302; ibid., 
No. 111, mm. 322-323d; E.C.A., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 9, 
passim, 

73 Robert de Ayleston, who succeeded Airmyn on 24 March 
1332 (C.P.R., 1330-1334, 266), Tout has called “an official of 
no great personal distinction.” Chapters 3: 43. 
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of oyer and terminer was issued by the Chancery for an 
investigation of a complaint by the former controller at 
Lincoln, the staple town where collection of customs 
had ceased on 6 June, 1334.** He had charged that, 
while performing his duties, certain men attacked him, 
stole the cocket seal, and “kept it for a long time not 
suffering him to execute his office.”** This clearly 
reflects the failure of the Exchequer to act promptly. 
Very differently had a similar situation been handled 
by Airmyn three years earlier. On 14 May, 1331, writs 
for the election of tronagers had gone out to the wool 
ports; on 11 June the Exchequer ordered the mayor 
and bailiffs of Southampton to take the weighing beam 
forcibly from the former tronager and deliver it to the 
town’s nominee; five days later, informed that the ex- 
tronager had fled with the trone, the treasurer—un- 
willing collection should be delayed—instructed the 
port’s officials to make a new weighing beam for their 
tronager.’® 

Further evidence that the reform ideas did not long 
endure may be deduced from the kind of men selected 
to be controllers after May, 1331. It was the king and 
the council who appointed most of the controllers dur- 
ing these five years, and they did not take care to name 
only qualified men. Favoritism, not fitness, often best 
explains the reason for many of the appointments. 

Some selections showed complete disregard for the 
intent of the ordinance. Improved supervision could 
scarcely be expected by commissioning, as was done 
at Yarmouth, a brother of one of the collectors as the 
controller.** Appointment of royal clerks, implicitly 
condemned by the ordinance and the selections of May, 
1331, began again in 1333 with the naming of a clerk, 
whose home was in Southampton, to the Norwich 
office.** By 1335 royal clerks held the controllerships 
at Boston and Southampton,*® two of the four major 
ports for wool export. The Boston controller was not 
a resident of the port, and a commission issued to him 
in 1335 suggests that his original appointment in 1334 
was a reward for long service to two kings.*° 

The clearest indication of favoritism are the com- 
missions which conferred the office during good be- 
havior, for a number of years, or for life. John Irpe, 
controller at Ipswich, was found innocent of any mis- 


74E.C.A., No. 8, m. 25. 

75 C.P.R., 1330-1334, 580. 

76C.C.R., 1330-1333, 318; K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 338d, 353. 

77 C.P.R., 1327-1330, 291, 294, 348; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 16d. 

78 He was Thomas de Abyndon. [Ibid., m. 16d; C.P.R., 1330- 
1334, 398; ibid., 1327-1330, 549; Exchequer Original Writs 
202/35, London, Public Record Office. 

79 Thomas de Abyndon (above note) received appointment 
to Southampton on 16 February, 1334. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 52. 
John de Ferriby, a clerk of the privy seal, was appointed to 
Boston on 24 May 1334. Ibid., 1330-1334, 545; ibid., 1334- 
1338, 130; ibid., 1340-1343, 77; C.C.R., 1343-1346, 178, 188. 

80C.P.R., 1334-1338, 130. Ferriby’s home was in Notting- 
ham. Ibid., 163; Calendar of documents relating to Scotland, 
ed. J. Bain, 3: 212, Edinburgh, 1887. 


Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 161d. 
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conduct when|serving before May, 1331, and was re- 
stored to office in July of that year.*t He was again 
commissioned quamdiu bene gesserit. The king gave a 
like commission to Thomas de Drayton, Yarmouth’s 
controller, in 1332, while two years later Hartlepool’s 
controller received tenure on the same condition.*? In 
1335 at Hull, Boston, and Southampton, three of the 
four chief ports in terms of customs revenues, the con- 
trollers had their commissions altered from during royal 
pleasure to during good behavior.** It was further 
stipulated for the Hull and Southampton officers that 
neither could be removed from his post except with 
the personal knowledge and approval of the king. The 
following year the Southampton controller strengthened 
his hold on his office by the grant of a commission 
which gave him a ten-year appointment.** 

Selecting royal clerks and issuing commissions which 
gave controllers security of tenure had resulted in ab- 
senteeism in the past; continuation of such practices 
vas hardly conducive to improving controls over those 
who collected the customs and weighed the wool. Ab- 
senteeism certainly flourished at Boston where a clerk 
of the privy seal held the controllership.*® At Ipswich 
the town duties and parliamentary appearances of the 
controller precluded the possibility that he always wrote 
his own rolls.*6 Hull’s controller, in the service of 
William de la Pole long before his appointment, had 
no scruples about being absent from his post in order 
While there 
is no concrete evidence that the royal clerk at South- 


to further the interests of his employer.*? 


ampton did not give personal service, suspicion that 
he may not have done so is justified. Irrespective of 
evidence the fact remains that there was no persistent 
effort to be sure that controllers served in person, as 
By 1335 


the Exchequer limited itself to a comparison of collec- 


their commissions since 1332 had required. 


tors’ and controllers’ rolls and assumed the latter were 


a true check on the former. Although the Exchequer 


demanded that all customs officials give sworn affirma- 


81 Cal. of ing. misc. 2: 
ibid., 1330-1334, 68, 157. 

82 [bid., 262, 545. 

83 [bid., 1334-1338, 114, 115, 

84 Tbid., 260-261. 

85 See notes 79 & 80 above; Tout, Chapters 3: 111. 

86 John Irpe was a bailiff and a coroner in Ipswich and was 
returned to Parliaments four times during the five-year period. 
3acon, Annalls, 61-62; House of Commons: Sessional Papers 
62(1): 95, 97, 105, 110. When Irpe became a constable of the 
peace in Ipswich is not known, but he was holder of that office 
in 1338. C.P.R., 1338-1340, 184. 

87 Robert de Denton was in Pole’s service as early as 1330. 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 33. Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 100, m. 286. There 
is no information about Denton letting service for Pole interfere 
with his work as controller up to the end of 1335, but it is 
known that in 1338, while still Hull’s controller, Denton was 
on the continent acting for Pole. Coram Rege Roll, No. 323, 
Rex mm. 16, 21, cited in Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 
191. 


306; C.P.R., 1327-1330, 33, 36, 235; 
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tion of their intention to work diligently and honestly,** 
the barons did not always check to be sure that a 
controller gave personal service, even where there were 
exceedingly good grounds for doubt.*® 

In addition to better supervision of the collectors 
the reform ordinance had provided for improved con- 
trols over the tronagers. The controller and at least 
one of the collectors were always to be present when 
wool was being weighed. This provision seems to have 
been quickly forgotten. A reference to it appeared in 
a Chancery writ of May, 1332, which ordered the Ex- 
chequer to pay wages to William de Paston, “controller 
of our customs in the port of Lynn and of the weighers 
of wool in the said port.” °° But two years later an- 
other Chancery writ sent to Southampton instructed 
the collectors and the controller to supervise the weigh- 
ing. The careful explanations as to why supervision 
was necessary at Southampton allows the logical infer- 
ence that this was not considered a task ordinarily as- 
signed to the tronager’s colleagues.®* 

Political factors deserve some mention in seeking an 
explanation for the higher income from customs. It 
is possible that it reflected greater support for the 
monarch and his policies than was customary under 
Edward II. There is no question that the chivalrous 
Edward III, too young to have been involved in the 
disasters or troubles of his father’s reign, had endeared 
himself to his subjects. War with Scotland may not 
have been what most Englishmen wanted, but when war 
came in 1333, their young king not only fought a suc- 
cessful war against the northern kingdom, but he fended 
off threats from the continent as well.°? Customs of- 
ficials may have responded to the successful military 


88 K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 12d, 229; tbid., No. 108, m. 13d; 
ibid., No. 109, mm. 6, 9, 127, 128, 288; ibid., No. 110, mm. 161d, 
303; L.T.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 11. 

89 In 1334 and 1335 the barons learned that the Sandwich 
controller was too infirm to appear in person at the Exchequer. 
They commissioned others to hear his oath affirming the com- 
pleteness of his rolls, but they did not attempt to determine 
whether he was too infirm to.do the work. K.R.M.R., No. 111, 
m. 206; ibid., No. 112, m. 118. 

90 Contrarotulatori custumarum nostrarum in portu de Lenne 
et tronatorum lanarum in portu predicto. Ibid., No. 108, m. 
133. What is in doubt is whether this was the Chancery’s 
understanding of the work done by the controller or Paston’s 
description of his duties. 

91C.C.R., 1333-1337, 326. Nothing in the writ even hints 
that this order was sent because the collectors and the controller 
had not obeyed the rule laid down in the ordinance of 1331. 
The reason for its issue is stated to be the king’s discovery 
that prior to 25 July, 1334, the date of the writ, numerous 
improprieties had occurred when wool was weighed in that 
port. The collectors and the controller from now on were 
to supervise and, when necessary, reweigh the wool. The 
whole tenor of this writ is that the duty was a novelty, intro- 
duced at Southampton because of the misconduct of those 
weighing wool there. 

92 Déprez, Préliminaires, 90-112; Lucas, Henry S., The Low 
Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347, 141-145, 
186-188, Ann Arbor, Michigan Univ. Press, 1929. 
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campaigns and the popularity of Edward III by being 
unwilling to indulge in large scale frauds. 

Some support to this hypothesis concerning the effect 
of the king’s popularity is supplied by the collectors’ 
accounts. Even before the end of his minority, export 
totals had begun to climb. For the period beginning 
with 1331, moreover, high returns were not limited to 
those ports where controllers were stationed after May, 
1331. Collectors at Weymouth and Hartlepool reported 
the export of larger quantities of wool in 1331 and 1332 
than for the two previous years.** Further, in 1334, 
the government had a chance to test the zeal of its col- 
lectors. Wool exports in the spring of that year had 
fallen off because merchants were holding back wool 
shipments until after 14 May, 1334, the date collection 
of the subsidy was to end. The council sought to frus- 
trate this attempt by exporters to cut the handling costs 
of their wool. It instructed the collectors to levy the 
subsidy after 14 May on all wool which should have 
been exported prior to that date.°** Which bundles of 
wool fitted into this category was for the collectors to 
decide. They did not disappoint the council’s trust in 
them to recognize wool on which subsidy ought to be 
paid. From more than 2,000 sacks which left England 
after 14 May an extra 10s. was demanded.®*® 

Higher export totals reported by the collectors need 
not, of course, be closely linked to the effects of the 
reform or to the rule of a popular king. Wool produc- 
tion may have been larger, overseas demand greater, 
and more wool may have thus been carried out of the 
country between 1331 and 1335 than in the late years 
of Edward II’s reign and the first of his son’s. Under 
these conditions there would be a rise in total exports 
even if cheating on the same scale continued. From 
Yarmouth there is evidence that dishonesty had cer- 
tainly not been ended. In 1335 the collectors offered 
£390 to the king for the right to farm the customs 
there for a year.°° The old and new customs at Yar- 
mouth had not totaled £390 since the reign of Edward 
I, at least not according to the account rolls.°%* Obvi- 
ously, however, men who had served for a number of 
years as collectors were not going to offer more than 
the customs were worth. Tlicy wanted a profit as well 
as enough to pay their own expenses out of the receipts. 
There is no doubt that they made a profit, since they 
were prepared to renew the agreement the following 
year.** Like the majority of ports, Yarmouth’s returns 


3 For most of 1333 and 1334, because of home staples, cus- 
toms on wool were not collected in either port. From 1334 
Hartlepool had a controller. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 13-13d, 36-36d. 

9*C.F.R. 4: 404, 414. The subsidy continued to be collected 
until 21 September 1334. C.C.R., 1333-1337, 257-258. 

95 E.C.A., No. 5, m. 2d. Newcastle’s collectors did not dis- 


criminate between subsidy payments received before and after 
14 May, 1334, and so the exact total is not known. 

% CFR. 4: 438. Cf. ibid. 4: 423-424. 

97 E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 5d, 13, 15-16, 49; ibid., No. 8, mm. 
16-17; ibid., No. 9, mm. 15-15d. 

9 C.F.R. 4: 474. 
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after 1331 were larger than those of the past decade 
and a half, but it is almost certain that true totals con- 
tinued to be higher.® 

Finally, in any estimate of the impact of the reform, 
one of the decisions made in May, 1331, is of crucial 
importance. To get more effective supervision the re- 
formers had decided to appoint residents of the ports 
as controllers. Such men, not already in the king’s 
service and so free to devote their time to this work, 
were paid to give personal attention to their duties. 
But payment of a salary was probably not enough to 
ensure devoted service from these men whose homes, 
families, and friends were in the towns where they 
worked. Too, they joined royal service on a very un- 
certain tenure. It was not the first step on a ladder 
that promised to the able and devoted an eventual posi- 
tion in the central bureaucracy. When dismissed as 
controllers, they simply returned to private life. From 
1331 through 1335 there is no doubt that controllers 
could have been influenced, as the collectors may have 
been, by such imponderables as the king’s popularity. 
But also in common with their fellow workers they had 
an inevitable tendency to be accommodating to their 
neighbors, especially since this could be profitable to 
themselves. 

When all the evidence is put into the balance, there 
is so much which can be assigned to both sides that 
it is impossible to determine the effectiveness of the 
reform. The reforming spirit declined, but this fact 
does not justify a conclusion that the service was not 
a sounder organization in 1335 than before May, 1331. 
There were now supervisory agents in all the larger 
ports, salaried controllers whose rolls were demanded 
and used by the Exchequer and who were held strictly 
accountable for their contents. Within a short time, 
however, the customs service was to be put to a severe 
test. The test came in 1337 when England’s war with 
Scotland brought with it a conflict with France. Ed- 
ward III saw no alternative to having wool and cus- 
toms on wool meet the costs of a continental war. His 
success in obtaining needed funds by manipulating the 
wool trade and raising the customs duties would reveal 
whether collectors and tronagers were indeed subject 
to effective supervision. Much depended on the con- 
trollers. They would be responsible for seeing that 
collectors and wool merchants obeyed trade restrictions 
and tariff regulations which were to become increasingly 
odious as the continental war continued. 


IV. THE FAILURE OF THE CUSTOMS 
SERVICE, 1336-1343 


In the year 1336 Edward III came to the fateful 
decision to lay claim to the throne of France. Edward 
believed that only by a successful war with France 

9° Another case of fraud in this period concerned a trona- 


ger who had served both at Lincoln and at Boston. Jbid., 5: 
154-155; Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 192. 
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would Scotland be conquered and Gascony firmly se- 
cured under English rule. His decision to wage war 
on two fronts raised the problem of obtaining extra 
funds. Property taxes alone would not fill a war chest 
of £200,000, the amount deemed necessary for under- 
taking a continental war.’ By the middle of 1337 an 
answer was found. Edward III learned what Ed- 
ward I had realized forty years earlier. Wool was the 
only resource capable of supplying the king with suff- 
cient cash to meet the extraordinary expenses of a 
French war. Grants of wool coupled with higher 
duties on exported wool could be used to finance a war 
across the Channel. 

English wool was doubly useful to Edward. Even 
before it became a source of greater income, it had be- 
come a diplomatic weapon. Edward’s first act was 
not to tax the wool trade, but to restrict it. The special 
purpose of the measure was to force the count of Flan- 
ders into an alliance with England. On 12 August, 
1336, Edward cut off all shipments of wool to the 
Flemish cloth towns by instructing the customs collec- 
tors to lock up the cocket seals and to allow no further 
export of wool.? For seven years thereafter the trade 
in wool was regulated to serve the diplomatic or finan- 
cial needs of the king. In the past there had been 
minor limitations imposed on the freedom of wool mer- 
chants. During the periods of home or foreign staples 
they had to transport their wool to assigned places 
within the realm or a designated port abroad. But 
once these regulations were complied with, it had been 
the undoubted right of all merchants, English and for- 
eign, to export wherever they liked and as much as 
they could buy. After August of 1336 this kind of 
free trade became the exception rather than the rule. 

For almost a year after August, 1336, no wool left 
England.* When the export of wool was resumed, it 
was through the entry of the king himself into the wool 
trade. Edward III negotiated a contract with a com- 
pany of English merchants on 26 July, 1337, by which 
they were to have the exclusive right to buy and ship 
a total of 30,000 sacks of wool to the continent.* The 
wool was to be taken to Dordrecht in Holland and sold, 
profits of the sale to be shared equally by the king 
and the merchants. However, this contract did not 
survive the shipment of the first consignment of 10,000 
sacks, since a disagreement arose between the king and 
the contractors. Edward seized the 10,000 sacks and 
had them sold by his own agents. It is probable that 


1 Letters authorizing the raising of loans to this amount were 
issued on 12 July, 1336. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 260. Cf. Mc- 
Kisack, The fourteenth century, 154-156. 

2Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 943-944, calendared in C.C.R., 
1333-1337, 700. In the spring of 1337 the wool embargo was 
ratified by a Parliament. Statutes of the realm 1: 280-281. 

3E.C.A., No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim. 

4Fryde, E. B., Edward III’s wool monopoly of 1337: a 
fourteenth-century royal trading venture, History, n.s., 37: 
8-24, 1952. 
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the merchants had agreed to the contract primarily * 
because it offered them a chance to market stocks of 
wool which were in danger of becoming so dry as to 
be unsalable,® but Edward’s seizure caused them to 
suffer greater losses. The king paid no cash to the 
owners; he merely gave them promissory notes which 
were not easily redeemable. The bulk of these notes 
were still unpaid by July of 1343.7 

In the years after 1337 Edward turned to Parliaments 
for direct grants of wool. Between February, 1338, 
and July, 1343, he was authorized to require the de- 
livery of 70,000 sacks by his subjects, 20,000 being 
granted in 1338 and again in 1340 and 30,000 in 1341. 
The first two grants, unlike the third, were not free 
gifts. The owners were to lend their wool to the king 
so that he could sell it abroad and reap the middleman’s 
profit. After the sale they would be paid. In view of 
the outcome of the contract of 1337 the king’s promise 
of future payments inspired little confidence in those re- 
quired to hand over their wool. The notes given at 
Dordrecht were not redeemable until March, 1339, and 
redemption was possible only for a part of that year 
and for a briefer time in 1340. Even then the bonds 


5] am not convinced that this contract was the result of 
negotiations with the merchants of England which had begun 
in June of 1336. Unwin has presented this hypothesis most 
persuasively, and it is now generally accepted. Finance and 
trade under Edward III, 183-189. There are two weaknesses 
in it. For one thing it is not credible that the grant of a 20s. 
subsidy in September, 1336, by the merchants “was closely 
connected with negotiations for securing a monopoly of exporta- 
tion.” For on 26 September, and again on 15 November, 1336, 
William de la Pole seems to have been unaware of any such 
connection.’ On these dates he was promised receipts of all 
customs and the subsidy collected at Boston and Hull after the 
embargo was lifted, and on the basis of these promises Pole 
made loans to the king. Pole had been present at both the 
June and September assemblies of merchants. C.P.R., 1334- 
1338, 322, 332-333; Lords’ Reports 4: 460, 464. The second 
weakness concerns the contract itself. Surely, after so long 
a time spent in negotiations the result would not be a contract 
that was so unsound that it had to be modified two days later. 
Close Rolls, No. 158, m. 3d, calendared in C.C.R., 1337-1339, 
148-150; K.R.M.R., No. 117, m. 185d; Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 
989. The contract appears rather to have been drawn up by 
the king’s advisers and presented to the merchants, who ac- 
cepted it after demanding certain modifications. 

6 By late July, 1337, more than eleven months had passed 
since the embargo had been imposed. For allowances racione 
desiccacionis made to the collectors of customs, who handled 
the king’s wool in 1338, see L.T.R.M.R., No. 111, mm. 173-187. 
The Southampton collectors, for example, stated that in a 
seven weeks’ period spoilage of this kind affected 2 per cent 
of the wool received from Wiltshire. Jbid.,m. 179. Cf. C.C.R., 
1339-1341, 169-170. The English merchants’ heavy investment 
in wool is known from the fact that 80 per cent of the 10,000 
sacks sent to Dordrecht were owned by merchants and not by 
sheep owners. Fryde, History, n.s., 37: 14. 

7 Sayles, G. O., The “English Company” of 1343 and a mer- 
chant’s oath, Speculum 6: 184-185, 1931. 

8 Barnes, F. C., The taxation of wool, 1327-1348, Finance 
and Trade under Edward III, 146-160. 

9C.C.R., 1337-1339, 424; ibid., 1339-1341, 42; C.F.R. 5: 
105-106, 163-164; E.C.A., No. 8, passim. 
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were not redeemed for cash but by rebates on customs 
and subsidy charges on wool exports. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that collection of the 
parliamentary grants of 1338 and 1340 proceeded very 
slowly and that sales of royal wool on the continent 
gave the king much smaller returns than he had reason 
to anticipate. 

In order to obtain a monopolist’s profit on overseas 
wool sales, Edward tried to limit exports to shipments 
of his own wool, allowing export of privately owned 
wool only after his grants had been collected and sent 
abroad.?° Furthermore, wool exported by others was 
now always subject to high duties. In September of 
1336 a council of merchants had agreed to pay a subsidy 
of 20s. beyond the usual custom on wool,” but in 1338 
total export duties for Englishmen rose to 40s. and, 


10 Evidence from calendar rolls and customs accounts indi- 
cate that free export of wool was allowed only between 20 
March and 2 September, 1339, 1 April and 17 May, 1341, and 
from 15 July, 1342, thereafter. At some other times un- 
licensed exporting was permitted, but with the limitation that 
it was to be “old” wool, that is, wool purchased prior to a 
certain date. Permission of this sort was given, for example, 
for the period 6 March to 4 June, 1340. C.C.R., 1337-1339, 
393, 400, 411, 412, 424, 501, 503; ibid., 1339-1341, 42, 180, 
257, 329, 616; ibid., 1341-1343, 52-53, 54, 70-71, 99-100, 123- 
124, 126-127, 142, 145, 242-243, 316, 364, 368, 392, 501, 
560, 680-681; itbid., 1343-1346, 77; C.F.R., 5: 105-106, 163- 
164, 228-229; E.C.A., No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim. 

11 Barnes, Finance and trade under Edward III, 143-144; 
E.C.A., No. 5, m. 4. The statement of Knighton (Chronicon 
1: 477) that the native merchants granted a subsidy of 40s. 
and the aliens one of 60s. is still used despite Barnes’s work. 
Lucas, Low Countries, 188; Power, Wool trade, 81. Barnes 
was wrong, however, in accepting the belief that all merchants 
promised to make a loan of 20s. on each sack exported, if 
the king desired to have it collected, an error which has 
caused the most recent work on Edward III’s reign to over- 
estimate by £35,000 the potential revenue of the king from the 
grant by the merchants. McKisack, The fourteenth century, 
155-156. No promise of a loan by native merchants was ever 
made, while it was more than a year later when alien mer- 
chants agreed to make a 20s. loan on each sack exported. 
On 15 October, 1337, the collectors at Southampton received 
instructions to collect such a loan from all aliens shipping wool 
from that port. The writ “is quite explicit in recounting the 
grant of this loan and thereby leaves no doubt that it was not 
the result of any agreement made at the merchants’ assembly 
of September, 1336. C.F.R. 5: 50. (Barnes’s evidence that 
English merchants were also to pay the loan is apparently 
derived from a writ, also to the Southampton collectors, sent 
under date of 3 January, 1338. This was an order not to demand 
the 20s. loan from wool being shipped by a Southampton 
burgess. C.C.R., 1337-1339, 226. Since Southampton was. the 
only port from which aliens could export wool in 1337 and 
early 1338, and since it was the only port to which the writ 
for collecting the loan had been sent, this specific exemption 
from paying the loan may have been considered as the best 
way to forestall any possibility of delay in expediting wool 
that was being shipped to Gascony “for the king’s affairs.”) 
Even the plan to levy loans from aliens was soon discarded. 
Except for two instances (ibid., 322-323, 355) all mention of 
the loan disappeared after March, 1338. But in that month 
the king raised the wool subsidy for aliens to 30s and for 
“ey to 33s. 4d. Ibid., 313, 318, 322-323, 412; E.C.A., No. 
, m. 4, 
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four years later, became 46s. 8d., amounts that were six 
and seven times the tariff of 6s. 8d. per sack.’* It is 
apparent that Edward at first viewed the high export 
duties as supplementary to the sale of his own wool 
which he hoped would be the main source of revenue. 
The customs and subsidy charges gradually assumed 
greater importance in royal eyes when collections of 
the parliamentary grants lagged and income from over- 
seas sales continued to be disappointingly low. 

The slow collection and shipment abroad of royal 
wool in 1338 forced a revision of the policy to forbid 
private exports until the king’s wool had gone to 
the continent. Licenses in increasing number were 
given to merchants for shipping their wool. This had 
salutary results in the form of customs duties which 
the king could use to meet pressing financial obliga- 
tions. Then, in 1340, the king abandoned his role as 
a vendor of wool. Merchants were invited to bid for 
the right to a share in his parliamentary grants. The 
wool which the merchants contracted for they received 
from the county assessors and exported without special 
license as though it were still the king’s.** But unlike 
wool shipped by royal agents these lots owed customs 
charges. Selling the royal wool in England remained 
the policy until 1343, and it denotes most clearly the 
change in outlook from the early days of the war. 
Then, the profit on continental sales was envisioned 
as the way to pay war costs. By 1340 customs and 
the subsidy had become the chief source of income. 

Edward’s restrictions on exports between 1338 and 
July of 1342™* and the subsidy on wool were bound 
to alienate most of his wool-growing and wool-selling 
subjects, many of whom had already suffered financial 
loss through the contract of 1337. It was the rich or 
powerful who obtained permission to export their own 
wool when the ports were closed to others.** In return 
for loans or service the king permitted companies of 
alien merchants, rich English merchants, English mag- 
nates, and clerks of the royal household to export wool, 
often at reduced rates, when the ports were’ officially 
closed. After 1340, when the king’s wool was being 
sold in England, the bulk of it went to the same people 
or was assigned to continental princes. The majority 
of English merchants had neither the wealth nor the 
importance to buy royal wool or to obtain licenses for 
export when the ports were closed. Most of them 
probably found it difficult to pay the high duties even 
when free export was allowed.*® It is not surprising 


12C.C.R., 1337-1339, 424; C.F.R. 5: 105-106; 
Finance and trade under Edward III, 151-152, 
E.C.A., No. 5, mm. 49d. 

13 Rot. parl. 2: 120-121; C.C.R., 1339-1341, 570-571, 614 
616, 617-618; E.C.A., No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim. 
Cf. Unwin, Finance and trade under Edward III, 201-205. 

14 See note 10 above. 

15E.C.A., No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim. 

16 For example, free export allowed from 1 April to 17 
May, 1341, was contingent on payment by exporters of £4 on 
each sack of wool. See note 10 above. 


Barnes, 
163-166; 
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that many merchants attempted to evade both the trade 
restrictions and the inflated duties by smuggling. 

Almost as soon as Edward closed the ports in Au- 
gust of 1336 the problem of smuggling became of major 
concern to his government. As early at 1336 teams of 
searchers, appointed by the government, were assigned 
to keep watch on certain sections of the English coast.** 
According to their instructions they were to seek out 
and inspect the cargoes of all seagoing crafts, whether 
they lay in town harbors or were anchored outside in 
some river or inlet, and confiscate wool, hides, and fells 
for which no custom receipt could be shown. As an 
inducement for those commissioned to be thorough in 
their work they were offered a percentage of the value 
of any contraband they seized.** 

Another measure introduced by the government to 
inhibit smuggling was to reduce the number of ports 
from which wool could be exported.’® The fewer the 
ports in use, the easier it was for the central govern- 
ment to maintain close watch on the movements of wool. 
When the embargo on wool ended in 1337, only four of 
the fourteen wool ports were made available for ship- 
ments to Dordrecht.2® A few more were reopened 
early in 1338, but some of the smaller ports remained 
closed until the end of that year.** From 1338 through 
1341 all fourteen ports, plus York added in 1339, were 
opened. But in 1342 reductions were again made. At 
the beginning of that year the number of ports from 
which wool could be shipped abroad was limited to 
eight. After Michaelmas, 1342, the total dropped to 
four and remained at that number until July, 1343.*° 


17 The first search commission for the reign of Edward III 
is dated 13 February, 1336, and concerned smuggling along 
the Suffolk coast. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 281, 282. Possibly this 
commission resulted from accusations brought by the Yarmouth 
collectors, who were farming the customs at that date (see 
above, p. 33), for it refers specifically to smuggling between 
Yarmouth and Ipswich. But no similar local self-interest ex- 
plains why from mid-1337 throughout the rest of the period 
commissions of search for smuggled wool were continuously 
issued. Ibid., 509, 577; ibid., 1338-1340, 187, 353, 357, 368, 
381, 489, and see succeeding volumes. Collectors of customs 
and town officials were also expected to arrest any attempting 
to ship wool without paying duty. 

18 Compensations ranged from one-tenth to one-half the 
value. Ibid., 381; ibid., 1340-43, 208, 216, 317, 323. Cf. ibid., 
94; L.T.R.M.R., No. 114, m. 132d. 

19JIn 1339, however, when it was learned that wool was 
leaving North Wales, collectors were appointed to Carnarvon. 
C.C.R., 1339-1341, 199, 250; C.F.R. 5: 145. 

20 London, Newcastle, Hull, and Boston were the ports from 
which the contractors shipped the 10,000 sacks. Southampton 
was supposed to be included, but instead it became the port 
from which aliens who had royal permission to export in 
1337 were to make their shipments. C.C.R., 1337-1339, 97, 
170-171, 195; C.F.R. 5: 50; K.R.M.R., No. 118, mm. 206d, 
368; E.C.A, No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 9, 
passim. 

21 Yarmouth, Lynn, Sandwich, Chichester, and Weymouth 
remained closed to the end of 1338. Jbid., No. 8, mm. 8d, 
17, 18d, 19, 22d. 

22C.C.R., 1341-1343, 396, 397-398, 589, 593-594, 595, 681; 
ibid., 1343-1346, 37, 75, 136; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 521-522, 577- 
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Concern for the illegal activities of merchants can 
also be detected in a modification made after 1340 in 
the commissions issued to collectors of the old custom. 
The new commissions broadened the appointees’ respon- 
sibility to include a stretch of coast line adjacent to 
the ports where they were to serve.** The reason for 
this addition may have stemmed from a desire to pro- 
mote better cooperation between collectors and searchers 
or, more probably, from a determination to fix blame 
on specific customs officials for illegal wool exports 
from their area. 

The staple system was also seized upon by the gov- 
ernment as another instrument to halt illegal exports. 
The foreign staple had reappeared in 1338,?* and three 
years later, when Bruges became the staple port, an 
ordinance of the staple was issued.2* The ordinance 
stipulated that in the future collectors of customs were 
to make cocket letters in the form of indentures, giving 
one part to the exporter and retaining the other. On 
arrival at Bruges the exporter had to surrender his 
half of the indenture to the staple officials. Eventually, 
both pieces of all indentures would come to the Ex- 
chequer where comparison could be made. However, 
there was an obvious defect in the plan. Any exporter 
taking wool illegally from England would not go to 
the staple. A more effective means of discouraging 
smugglers would have been to station men along the 
coast of the Low Countries to check on all ships arriv- 
ing from England. This is what the customs collectors 
seem to have suggested in 1340.°° 

Plainly, the measures taken in these years—com- 
missioning searchers, reducing the number of wool 
ports, altering collectors’ commissions, and extending 
the uses of the staple—show that the government be- 
lieved a considerable number of merchants were trying 
to smuggle wool out of England.** How many mer- 
chants and how much wool were involved were not 
known. Inquests concerning this illicit trade held in 
1341 and 1342 are not very helpful for estimating the 
amount of wool illegally exported after 1336. The 
cases heard at St. Martin’s, London, in the summer of 
1342 illustrate how difficult it is to be sure that juries 
gave accurate and complete accounts.** The present- 
ment juries made it clear that they regarded smuggling 
578; C.F.R. 5: 337-338. Cf. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 662, 671; ibid., 
1343-1346, 24, 31; C.P.R., 1343-1345, 22; K.R.M.R., No. 120, 
m. 45; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 10d, 11d, 35. 

23 C.F.R. 5: 206, 222, 249, et seg. Cf. above, p. 6, n. 11. 

24 Sturler, Jean de, Les relations politiques et les échanges 
commerciaux entre le duché de Brabant et l’Angleterre au 
moyen age, 401 ff., Paris, E. Droz, 1936. 

25 Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 1172-1173. 

26 Apparently this was in answer to their critics, who ac- 
cused them of being in collusion with merchants in this bootleg 
trade. Rot. parl. 2: 120, 122. Cf. Baker, Speculum 31: 449- 
453. 

27 It was necessary in 1339 to fabricate a new cocket seal 
for London, since a copy had been counterfeited and forged 


cocket receipts were being used. C.C.R., 1339-1341, 331. 
28 Assize Roll, No. 550, London, Public Record Office. 
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aS a major occupation of many merchants, but their 
picture of London as a nest of smugglers is uncon- 
vincing. In a fairly large number of cases the trial 
juries either acquitted the accused or convicted them 
of exporting far smaller quantities of wool than the 
presentment juries had alleged. Moreover, many of the 
merchants indicted at this time had already been ac- 
cused and convicted, thanks to the work of the searchers 
and customs collectors. 

There is no question that the government was only 
partially successful in its drive against smuggling. 
Those on whose efforts the chief hope for success 
rested, the searchers, seem to have caught only a small 
fraction of shippers attempting to export wool illegally. 
Samplings of searchers’ accounts show only negligible 
quantities to have been confiscated as contraband.” 
There are obvious reasons why this would be true. 
Two or three searchers were usually assigned to keep 
watch along the coasts of two or more counties, It 
would have been impossible for these men to patrol so 
long a stretch of coast line effectively when innumerable 
streams and rivulets afforded safe anchorage to the light 
craft that engaged in the Channel trade.*° Moreover, 
there was danger in such work. Searchers who were 
too inquisitive might be threatened with bodily injury.™ 
For the government, there was always the risk that the 
searchers or their assistants might be bribed.** The 
king, indeed, set the example. Edward left no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that he could be induced to cancel 
search orders if the merchants whose shipments were 
to be inspected offered him a payment.** Whether, too, 
local inhabitants spread the alarm when those carrying 
the king’s search commission appeared in the neighbor- 
hood is a moot quéstion. Popular opposition to Ed- 
ward’s wool taxes makes this probable. In any case 
it is safe to assume that far more smugglers carried 
their wool through the gantlet of searchers than the 
latter managed to intercept. 

Smuggling, however, was neither a simple nor a safe 
way to evade export regulations. For men whose only 
interest was to conceal a few pounds of wool or some 
woolfells among rabbit skins,** smuggling was not risky. 


229One of the busiest of the king’s searchers was Sayer 
Lorimer. His numerous commissions for seeking out un- 
customed wool were cited when he presented his account at 
the Exchequer. L.T.R.M.R., No. 119, mm. 32-32d. Yet, in 
this account, which covered more than four years and con- 
cerned illegal traffic from the coasts of Kent, Essex, and 
Suffolk, he answered for only £49-8-10% worth of goods con- 
fiscated. Jbid., m. 229d, and cf. Pipe Roll, No. 191, m. 47. 
See also Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 191-193. 

30 A London jury appraised one ship that carried wool 
illegally across the Channel as worth 26s. 8d. Assize Roll, 
No. 550, m. 10. 

31 Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 193. Cf. Assize Roll, 
No. 550, m. 7. 

82 Jbid., m. 6d; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 216, 548. 

83 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 584, 592; K.R.M.R., No. 122, m. 218d; 
Pipe Roll, No. 187, m. 45d. 
84C.P.R., 1340-1343, 286; Assize Roll, No. 550, m. 2d. 
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But for those exporting many sacks of wool certain 
physical facts presented obstacles and increased the 
risk of discovery. Wool was a bulky commodity, and 
it was difficult to transport a large quantity secretly or 
covertly put it aboard ship.* 

While smuggling was not easy for Englishmen, it 
was even more hazardous for aliens. A _ village or 
coastal community that winked at the actions of fellow 
countrymen had little reason to show the same tolerance 
to foreigners. Animosity against Italians in particular 
probably increased after 1337 when Edward gave them 
special privileges in acquiring wool for their own use.** 
Apparently, little smuggling was attempted by aliens.*’ 
The London inquests of 1342, for example, concerned 
the violations of English merchants alone, since the 
part played by aliens, principally Flemish shipmasters, 
was limited to providing cargo space for wool that Eng- 
lish smugglers brought down river in small boats.** 

Another restraint on smuggling was the war at sea. 
Not only did French galleys sack Southampton and 
attack other coastal towns; *® they also cruised off the 
coast of England hoping to capture merchant ships 
sailing alone. During 1338, and presumably later, it 
was usual for English woolships to travel in convoys,*° 
although some ships tried to run the enemy blockade 
without protection.4t Smugglers thus risked confisca- 
tion of their wool by the king’s agents before leaving 
England and faced the peril of capture by French priva- 
teers once the shores of England lay behind them. 

Though there may have been many who attempted 
to smuggle wool, the number of sacks involved must 
have been small, When in the spring and summer of 
1339 free trade was allowed, recorded exports soared 
in spite of the high export duties. The obvious conclu- 








35 Cf, Willard, James F., Inland transportation in England 
during the fourteenth century, Speculum 1: 367-374, 1926. 
Although numerous people were indicted by presentment juries 
in 1341 and 1342, most charges concerned only a few sacks. 
Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 192-193. 

36 Russell, E., The societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi 
and their dealings with Edward III, 1327-1345, Finance and 
trade under Edward III, 119-121. Cf. the delays suffered by 
the Bardi in trying to acquire and ship the wool the King 
licensed them to buy and export in 1337. C.F.R. 5: 2; 
C.C.R., 1337-1339, 177, 217-218, 228; E.C.A., No. 5, m. 4. 

37 Alien merchants attempted to reduce their customs charges 
by having their wool taken through customs by English mer- 
chants, who did not pay the new custom. C.C.R., 1339-1341, 
177. 

38 Assize Roll, No. 550. 

39 Ruddock, Alwyn A., Italian merchants and shipping in 
Southampton, 1270-1600, 32-34, Southampton, Univ. College, 
1951; Chronica Adae Murimuth et Roberti de Avesbury, ed. 
E. M. Thompson, 87-91, London, 1889; Chronicon Henrici 
Knighton 2: 7-9, 14, 16-18. 

40 See the expenses allowed to the London collectors for 
providing galleys and crews to protect ships carrying royal 
wool. E.C.A., No. 8, m. 6. 

41 Edward closed the port of London in January and Au- 
gust, 1339, because of the French menace. For the same 
reason all shipping was forbidden in September of the same 
year. C.C.R., 1337-1339, 598; ibid., 1339-1341, 180, 257. 
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sion is that most merchants preferred to use the cus- 
tomary ports rather than engage in smuggling. These 
ports had facilities for storing and handling wool and 
were points of assembly for convoys. Another good 
reason for this preference was the knowledge that there 
were excellent prospects of bribing customs officials. 
With their connivance it was possible to ship wool on 
which customs had not been paid and even to make 
shipments despite the regulation prohibiting the export 
of any but royal and licensed wool. 

If it was possible to smuggle with the collusion of 
customs officials, this circumstance could not fail to 
wreck completely Edward’s finances. In the last analy- 
sis the king’s plans to turn English wool into gold for 
his war chest depended on the efforts of the customs 
officials. But to expect cooperation or even voluntary 
obedience from unpaid collectors was to anticipate too 
much. Dependence on wool and the wool trade to 
meet war costs put heavy and detested burdens on the 
collectors. To their normal task of levying the old 
and new customs had been added those of exacting un- 
popular subsidies and enforcing vexatious trade regula- 
tions.” In common with agents commissioned to gather 
the king’s parliamentary wool grants, collectors who 
zealously tried to do the king’s bidding would have 
to brave the wrath of those angered by the royal poli- 
cies.** Yet, despite these obvious reasons for collectors 
to evade their responsibilities, only gradually between 
1336 and the end of 1340 did the king or his advisers 
realize the possibility that collusion at the ports had 
become an everyday occurence. By the latter date, 
however, suspicion that this was true had become a 
conviction. 

During the years from 1336 to 1340 many of the 
collectors in the chief ports were wool exporters, men 
who were bound to resent most profoundly the 
king’s wool policies. Only among those who served 
throughout this period at Hull and Southampton are 
none known to have been wool merchants.** At New- 


42 Collectors were also a link in the chain supplying wool 
to the king overseas during 1338 and 1339. County assessors 
delivered the wool that they had collected to the ports, and 
there the collectors packed and shipped it abroad to the king’s 
receivers. Ibid., 1337-1339, 456-457, 567-568, 572, 597, 599, 600, 
601; ibid., 1339-1341, 9-11, 23-24, et seq.; L.T.R.M.R., No. 111, 
mm. 173-187. 

43 For the opposition met in the counties see Hughes, Early 
years of Edward III, 38-44; Barnes, Finance and trade under 
Edward III, 145, 148, 153, 158, 161-162. 

44 Of the five collectors at Hull nothing is known about 
Hugh del Clay, and of the others John de Barton and Robert 
de Lichefeld seem the only ones who may have had wool 
interests. House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 97, 
108, 112, 127; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 216; C.P.R., 1321-1324, 217; 
ibid., 1340-1343, 323; K.R.M.R., No. 111, m. 202; Original 
Customs Accounts, Box 57, No. 2; ibid., Box 69, No. 12; 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 31. Four of the five collectors at South- 
ampton were local men of importance, and all were merchants. 
Laurence de Mees and Henry Fleming did some wool ex- 
porting, but trade in grain rather than in wool seems to have 
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castle and London all the collectors of the old custom *° 
were wool traders,*® and seven of Boston’s nine collec- 
tors had the same conflict of interests.*? 

It has been shown that wool merchants had earlier 
served as collectors of customs, and their usefulness was 
in some ways enhanced after 1336. They possessed the 
best information about the trade they were to tax and 
regulate and were most likely to know the tricks other 
merchants might use. Yet, this asset was bound to be 
counterbalanced by their hostility to Edward’s wool 
policies. The collectors’ interests and those of their 
fellow merchants were now in continual conflict with 
the king’s. Only by strict supervision could collectors 
be kept obedient. 

About tronagers during these same years from 1336 
to 1341 there is very little information.** For the 
smaller ports there is practically none at all. In the 


been the chief preoccupation of the Southampton collectors. 
House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 88, 105, 
110, 118, 120; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 509; ibid., 1334-1338, 80; 
K.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 225; Original Customs Accounts, Box 
136, No. 26; ibid., Box 137, Nos. 3, 5, 7. The fifth, Peter de 
Pakenham, apparently obtained the collectorship through in- 
fluence. He had no land in Southampton, his estates being 
in Essex and his residence seemingly in London. C.F.R. 5: 
166; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 319, 338, 375; ibid., 1334-1338, 4, 55, 
227; ibid., 1338-1340, 12; C.C.R., 1339-1341, 229; K.R.M.R., 
No. 122, m. 121. 

45 The four collectors of the new custom during these years 
at London were men who had influence at court. Three lived 
in or close to London, but only one of the four, Thomas Perle, 
was a wool merchant. C.F.R. 4: 281, 447; ibid., 5: 3, 163, 
169; London Letter-Books E: 262; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 629, 
631; ibid., 1337-1339, 437; ibid., 1339-1341, 617; C.P.R., 1324- 
1327, 270; ibid., 1330-1334, 546; Original Customs Accounts, 
Box 69, No. 12. 

46 For the Newcastle collectors see Surtees Society 137: 210- 
215; House of Commons: Sessional Papers 62 (1): 103, 125, 
131; Original Customs Accounts, Box 105, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 
14; ibid., Box 70, No. 1; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 32d, 34, 34d. For 
the two London collectors who held office from 1335 through 
1340 see London P. & M. Rolls, 102, 191; House of Commons: 
Sessional Papers 62 (1): 112, 128; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 226- 
227, 432, 615; Original Customs Accounts Box 69, Nos. 7, 
12; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 5, 5d. 

47 C.F.R. 5: 86; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 148, 426, 427, 428, 430; 
ibid., 1339-1341, 618; C.P.R., 1343-1345, 329; Original Cus- 
toms Accounts, Box 50, No. 12; ibid., Box 58, No. 2; «tbid., 
Box 70, No. 3; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 5, 26, 26d; above, p. 27, 
n. 36. The two excepted are Thomas le Botiller of Lincoln, 
who had earlier served as a tronager at Lincoln and Boston 
as well as a collector in Lincolnshire of wool granted to Edward 
III in 1338, and John de Skirbek, who was in the service of 
the Prince of Wales at least as early as 1338. C.P.R., 1330- 
1334, 468, 518, 544; ibid., 1338-1340, 291; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 
545. 

48 On 26 September, 1336, six weeks after the wool embargo 
was imposed, the tronagers of all wool ports were summoned 
to appear in Chancery a fortnight after Michaelmas to inform 
the council “upon certain things touching the office of weigher, 
and further to do what shall be enjoined upon you on the 
king’s behalf.” Jbid., 1333-1337, 707. Who attended this 
meeting, what was discussed, and whether indeed the gathering 
was held are questions whose answers have not been found 
in the documents. 
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major ports tronagerships continued to be sinecures,*® 
and who actually weighed the wool is never revealed. 
Presumably, the office-holders named deputies who 
would act in accordance with their patron’s instructions. 
If this was the case, at least three commissioned trona- 
gers had wool interests, Walter de Chesthunt at Lon- 
don, Robert Pynson at Boston, and Thomas Flemyng, 
holder of the Newcastle office from 19 May, 1339.5° 
Supervision was obviously important, but the rule of 
1331, whereby at least one collector and the controller 
were to be present when wool was weighed, had fallen 
into desuetude.** Yet, as in the past, it remained true 
that any cheating by tronagers would have to escape 
the notice of both the collectors and the controller, and 
this was a less likely occurrence when exports were 
limited to royal and licensed wool. 

Manifestly, the success of the king’s diplomatic and 
fiscal programs depended primarily on the zeal of the 
controllers in supervising the work of the collectors. 
This was true from the moment the four ports were 
reopened in July, 1337, for the shipment of the con- 
tract wool, for in each of these ports at least one customs 
officer had wool invested in the venture.** To protect 
their investment it would be tempting for these officials 
to attempt to allow the contractors to export more wool 
than was entered into the collectors’ and controllers’ 
rolls. Any wool thus exported would markedly in- 
crease the merchants’ profits, since whatever was made 
on its sale would not have to be shared with the king. 


49 At Newcastle Gilbert de Mitford, earlier the tronager’s 
deputy and then tronager in his own right, probably gave per- 
sonal service, but his successor could not have done so. Jbid., 
1330-1333, 467; ibid., 1339-1341, 579; C.P.R., 1338-1340, 384; 
tbid., 1340-1343, 25; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 34-35. For Hull see 
Appendix IV, pp. 69-70; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 30-32; for Boston 
C.P.R., 1334-1338, 25, 87, 109, 114, 247; ibid., 1340-1343, 13; 
K.R.M.R., No. 116, mm. 145, 146; ibid., No. 117, mm. 7, 12; 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 114, mm. 126-26d; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 25d- 
27; for London Hist. Mss. Comn., 11th Report, Appendix, 
part 3: 217; C.P.R., 1334-1338, 87, 174, 519; ibid., 1338-1340, 
95, 114; ibid., 1340-1343, 58, 83; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 238; ibid., 
1339-1341, 248; K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 229; E.C.A., No. 8, 
mm. 2d, 3d-5d. At Southampton personal service may have 
been given from 11 January, 1338. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 212- 
213, 239; ibid., 1338-1340, 30, 237; ibid., 1340-1343, 70; E.C.A., 
No. 8, mm. 10-10d. 

50C.C.R., 1339-1341, 605-606, 618, 663; note 52 below. 

51 Thomas le Botiller, tronager at Lincoln and Boston in 
1333-1334, was found guilty in 1339 of allowing more than 
1,000 sacks of wool to leave these towns without custom being 
paid. C.F.R., 5: 154-155; Hughes, Early years of Edward 
III, 192. By the terms of the 1331 regulation his fellow officials 
ought to have been held equally responsible. The fact that he 
alone was charged shows that the 1331 rule was neither in 
force nor remembered. Cf. above, p. 32. 

52 Collectors at Newcastle and Boston and three of the four 
at London invested their wool, while one of Boston’s collectors 
was one of the contractors. Neither collector at Hull con- 
tributed wool, but the controller handed over a quantity 
worth more than £600. The tronagers at London and Boston 
also invested wool. C.C.R., 1337-1339, 97, 427, 428, 430, 432, 
437; ibid., 1339-1341, 43, 172; ibid., 1343-1346, 154, 591-592. 
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Yet, the government saw no need to review the qualifi- 
cations of those serving as controllers. 

During the few months the contract was in force 
most controllers were those appointed before 1336. 
Boston’s controller, the clerk of the privy seal, con- 
tinued to have tenure during good behavior,** as did 
William de la Pole’s man at Hull, and since Pole was 
one of the merchants who took up the contract, this 
relationship made the controller a more zealous sup- 
porter of the contractors than the king.®* The royal 
clerk at Southampton, who also held a good-behavior 
commission, had received a ten-year grant to the office 
in 1336.°° The few changes which were made in 1336 
and 1337 reflected no concern about the fitness of con- 
trollers for the work.°® In October of 1336 Newcastle 
received a new controller, and later evidence suggests 
that the man owed his appointment to royal influence.** 
The only change while the contract was in effect oc- 
curred at London. The controller there, who alone of 
all such officials had not been ousted in May, 1331, 
now lost office to an appointee whose commission was 
for life,5* an obvious sign that favor and not a question 
of fitness led to the change. 

By the middle of 1338 some uneasiness had arisen 
concerning the efficiency of the customs service and the 
local administration as a whole. This was expressed 
in the Walton Ordinances, a set of regulations issued 
in July on the eve of Edward’s departure for the con- 
tinent. While most of the ordinances concerned ad- 
ministrative methods to be observed by the council 
left to manage affairs in England, one article dealt spe- 
cifically with the procedure to be followed when select- 
ing local administrative agents in the future.®® It pro- 


53 Cf, ibid., 1337-1339, 176. 

54 [bid., 97; ibid., 1339-1341, 42. 

55 C.P.R., 1334-1338, 260-261. 

56 This lack of concern about the fitness of controllers, which 
persisted until near the end of 1340, is brought into sharper 
focus by the pertinent fact that while Sandwich’s controller 
continued to be too infirm to appear personally at the 
Exchequer to make his account during these years, no in- 
vestigation was ever made to determine whether he was also 
unable to serve personally at the customhouse. K.R.M.R., No. 
113, m. 194; ibid., No. 114, m. 224d; ibid., No. 115, m. 318d; 
ibid., No. 116, m. 227d; ibid., No. 117, m. 225d. Cf. above, p. 
32, n. 89. In addition, for the whole period up to July, 1343, 
one defect in the controllers’ powers continued. In 1337 their 
halves of the cocket seals were held by the contractors. In 
the following years the foils were usually in the hands of 
those who had been assigned receipts from the customs. 
C.C.R., 1333-1337, 615; ibid., 1337-1339, 148-150; ibid., 1339- 
1341, 41-42, 69, 134-135, 415-417, 483-484, 571; ibid., 1341- 
1343, 589, 593-594, 670; C.P.R., 1334-1338, 310, 322, 332- 
333; ibid., 1338-1340, 43, 330, 476; ibid., 1340-1343, 577-578; 
ibid., 1343-1345, 11. 

57 See below, pp. 40-41. 

58 C.P.R., 1334-1338, 501. Cf. ibid., 1330-1334, 377, 398. 

59 Tout, Chapters 3: 146-147. For the whole document 
see ibid., 143-150. For a discussion of its general purpose see 
ibid., 69-99, or the convenient summary by Miss McKisack, 
The fourteenth century, 157-159. 


Cf. above, p. 32, n. 87. 
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vided for local election of collectors and controllers of 
customs, tax assessors, and sheriffs. All these officials 
had formerly been appointed by the central government, 
and the change may have been made with the hope that 
royal fiscal measures might be made more palatable 
if the taxed were allowed to choose the tax gatherers. 
The article itself does not suggest this to have been 
the motive. In fact, it furnishes a quite different one. 
Electors were to make choices “at their peril,” intimat- 
ing that the main reason for the innovation was to hold 
each community responsible for defaulting officials.®° 

Giving the port communities the right to pick the 
collectors was a harmless decision, since the collectors 
had nearly always been selected from the more prosper- 
ous men in each town. But to allow controllers to be 
elected locally was quite another matter. These officials, 
whose duty it was to supervise the collectors, would 
inevitably be nominees of the town oligarchs,®* men for 
the most part with mercantile interests who would be 
most likely to prosper by having controllers of their 
own choice. The restriction which was placed on the 
election of controllers make it apparent that the au- 
thors of the Ordinances were not unaware of this 
danger. While collectors of the customs were to be 
voted into office by the townsmen, controllers were to 
be elected in the county courts. There were also 
qualifications laid down concerning eligibility for elec- 
tion as controllers. Candidates had to possess lay fiefs 
of sufficient value to assure the government that they 
were suitable for the office and could be made to answer 
for any misconduct. As an additional safeguard there 
was the further stipulation that no controller was to 
be given a life appointment. 

The provision that controllers should be locally 
elected was an emphatic departure from the policies 
adopted and affirmed in 1331 and 1333. The reformers 
in 1331 continued the practice of having controllers se- 
lected by officials of the central government. Two years 
later Edward rejected a parliamentary petition de- 
signed to limit the freedom of these officials in making 
their choices. What the petitioners requested was not 
the right to elect controllers but to have commissions 
given only to men who held property in the ports to 
which they were assigned.®* Now, in 1338, the Walton 
Ordinances in effect granted this request by letting the 
men of the counties name the officials. Nothing more 
clearly reveals the fact that the reform ideas, which were 


60 For an example of a community being held responsible for 
a defaulting official, possibly by reason of this article in the 
Walton Ordinances, see Cam, Helen M., Shire officials: 
coroners, constables, and bailiffs, Eng. govt. at work 3: 152. 

61 A study of parliamentary elections in English boroughs 
during the fourteenth century has revealed the trend toward 
oligarchic control. McKisack, May, Parliamentary representa- 


tion of the English boroughs during the Middle Ages, 32-38, 
London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. 
work 2: 170-173. 

62 Rot. parl. inediti, 226, 229. 


Cf. Mills, Eng. govt. at 
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already moribund before 1338, were now completely 
abandoned. 

The ministry left to run affairs in England during 
Edward’s absence disliked the Walton Ordinances, and 
the provisions relating to local elections were only 
gradually put in practice.** Not until 7 September, 
1338, almost two months after the publication of the 
Ordinances, were writs drawn up for the election of 
collectors and controllers.** Unheeded was the stipula- 
tion that controllers were to be chosen in the county 
courts. Town electorates received writs instructing 
them to elect controllers as well as collectors. 

The townsmen gave a cool reception to these election 
writs. Only half of the wool ports obeyed them, and 
of these only Hull was a major port.® Elsewhere the 
writs seem to have been simply ignored. In the towns 
where there was compliance, the electors exhibited no 
lively interest in a chance to choose whom they pleased, 
particularly in the naming of controllers. Bristol and 
Hartlepool elected new controllers because the office 
in each town was vacant when the election writ ar- 
rived.*° At Chichester, Ipswich, and Hull the voters 
simply elected those already in office.** Only at New- 
castle did the electorate deprive a controller of his post. 
Here, Simon de Kirkeby was from all appearances, not 
a resident ** and this fact explains his failure to be 
reelected. The townsmen preferred one of their fellow 
burgesses.*? Even this solitary change was disallowed. . 
The king quashed the election and reinstated Kirkeby, 


63 Tout, Chapters 3: 78-96. 

64 C.C.R., 1337-1339, 501. 

65 Elections seem to have been held in Newcastle, Hartlepool, 
Hull, Ipswich, Chichester, and Bristol. Chancery File, No. 2, 
File no. 53. I have not seen this file and my information about 
it has been generously provided by Dr. E. B. Fryde. An 
election was also held at Exeter, but those chosen by the 
townsmen as collectors and controller were never commis- 
sioned. Chancery Miscellanea 47/96/1; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 12. 

66 C.P.R., 1338-1340, 163, 202; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 14-14d, 
36d. 

67 At Chichester William de Putele was first elected, but 
soon afterwards the voters reversed themselves and restored 
Laurence le French. The latter according to the enrolled ac- 
counts served from 5 November, 1335, to 23 February, 1341, 
without interruption. C.P.R., 1338-1340, 202, 216; E.C.A., No. 
8, mm. 8d., 20d, 30-30d. 

68 The only facts known about Kirkeby come from his service 
as Newcastle’s controller. Negative evidence alone suggests 
he was not a resident. In 1338 he presented an appeal to be 
granted wages as a controller. “... Et quia coram consilio 
nostro est testificatum quod predictus Simo moram continuam 
super dicto officio traxhit per tempus predictum quod mora 
sua ibidem pro comodo nostro necessaria fuit quodque idem 
Simon terras, tenementes seu redditus aliqua in villa predicta 
[de Nouo Castro] non habuit super quibus potuit sustineri. 

..”’ K.R.M.R., No. 115, m. 183d. Kirkeby is the only cus- 
toms official, aside from those known to have been non-resi- 
dent, who never held office in the town of Newcastle. Surtees 
Society 137: index. Possibly, Kirkeby owed his initial ap- 
pointment because of kinship with John de Kirkby, Bishop of 
Carlisle, or William de Kirkby, a Chancery clerk. 

69 C.P.R., 1338-1340, 161-162; C.C.R., 1333-1337, 455; Sur- 
tees Society 137: 213, 214; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 34-34d. 
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this time assuring him retention of the office by making 
his tenure dependent on good behavior.”° 

The experiment of selecting collectors and controllers 
by local elections was barely tested before it was dis- 
carded. While as late as January, 1340, a commission 
to collectors at Lynn noted that they had been chosen 
according to the method prescribed by the Walton Or- 
dinances,"? the fact is that local elections had become 
uncommon by the end of 1339.77 Once again commis- 
sions to collectors and controllers reflected choices made 
not locally but at Westminster. 

The decision to have controllers chosen by the com- 
munities has already been noted as marking a breach 
with the reform policies of the early ’30’s, but this was 
merely a prelude to a virtual annulment of these poli- 
cies, which occurred in March of 1340 when the re- 
quirement that controllers give personal service was 
modified. Exemption from the need to observe the 
personal service clause was granted in that month to 
Robert de Denton, Hull’s controller.** Because of his 
preoccupation with other duties he received permission 
to appoint a deputy whenever he considered it neces- 
sary. This was the first time that absenteeism was 
given official approval since the passage of the reform 
ordinance in May of 1331. 

It is quite clear that from 1336 until the spring 
of 1340, when Denton obtained his dispensation, those 
who counseled the king saw nothing radically wrong 
with the operations of the customs service. The reasons 
for the king’s financial troubles, which had become 
acute by 1338, were anxiously sought, but not until 
early in the summer of 1339 did the council even accuse 
some customs officials of being partly responsible. 
Edward had just written to complain about the delays 
in the collection and shipment overseas of his parlia- 
mentary wool grant. The council responded by assert- 
ing that it was “the fault of the collectors [of wool], 
the receivers [of wool], and some customers” who, on 
being summoned to account for wool collected and 
sent abroad, went into hiding across the Channel.” 
In the following autumn the council planned to investi- 
gate the conduct of all those entrusted with handling 
the king’s wool.*® Only a few inquests seem to have 
been held, but these brought about the dismissal of a 
collector at Lynn and may have led to the discovery 
of the tronage frauds committed at Lincoln and Boston 


70C.P.R., 1338-1340, 196. 

711 C.F.R. 5: 155-156. 

72 By August, 1339, mention of these regulations had disap- 
peared from commissions. C.P.R., 1338-1340, 345, 392; C.F.R. 
5: 149, 150. 

73C.P.R., 1338-1340, 462. Long before 1338 Denton obvi- 
ously had not been giving personal service. Hughes, Early 
years of Edward III, 191; C.C.R., 1339-1341, 42, 157, 160; 
C.P.R., 1338-1340, 545. 

74 Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 242-245. The words 
quoted are on p. 244. Cf. Tout, Chapters 3: 97, n. 2. 

75 Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 93-96. 
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in 1333 and 1334. The former tronager was impris- 
oned, but the Lynn collector argued successfully that 
his removal was unwarranted and regained his office."® 

The next year more extensive investigations were 
contemplated. A commission in April gave the chief 
ministers of the home government authority to inquire 
into conditions at the ports and to remove any negligent 
collectors, controllers, and tronagers.77 In a Parlia- 
ment that met in July complaints were raised about the 
laxity of these officials, both in permitting wool to leave 
England despite embargoes and in allowing it to go 
without payment of customs and subsidy.’* In the 
same month all wool ports were closed until inquiries 
could be made concerning the actions of their customs 
officers.*® 

The inquest commissions seem to have been only 
threats.*° Those therein named as inquisitors were 
among the most prominent men of the council in Eng- 
land and could not be spared for this work.** The 
home government may have hoped to frighten the cus- 
toms officials by naming men in high office to make 
these investigations. Indeed, the use of threats had 
become common by 1340. Writs sent to collectors dur- 
ing that year in which were set forth trade and tariff 
regulations frequently promised severe penalties if any 
collectors or exporters disobeyed them.*? 

By the close of 1340 the king, then in Flanders, was 
deeply in debt and being beseiged by his creditors, His 
inability to find sufficient funds to carry on the war 
with France had forced him to accept a truce in Sep- 
tember. Edward was convinced that the failure of his 
war effort was the fault of those in England who had 
any share in collecting the royal revenues and the 
king’s wool, and he was determined to punish them. 
On the last day of November an incensed Edward 


76 [bid., 94, 192; C.F.R. 5: 154-155. 

77C.P.R., 1338-1340, 507. The words of the commission 
intimate that the customs officials had been a subject of discus- 
sion in a Parliament that had begun its meetings on 29 
March, 1340. Rot. parl. 2: 112-116; Statutes of the realm 1: 
288-289, 291. 

78 Rot. parl. 2: 120. 

79 C.C.R., 1339-1341, 628; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 89, 92, 94. 

80 No new collectors were named between April and the be- 
ginning of July. On 10 July the treasurer and chancellor ap- 
pointed to Boston Thomas le Botiller, the ex-tronager con- 
victed in 1339 of weighing frauds. L.T.R.M.R., No. 112, m. 
9; C.F.R. 5: 154-155. This suggests that Thomas had patrons 
in high places rather than that doubt of the probity of his 
predecessor caused this change. Later changes in 1340 indi- 
cate quite clearly that they did not occur because some dam- 
aging evidence had come to light about those to be dismissed. 
Ibid., 193, 196; K.R.M.R., No. 117, m. 5d. Cf. E.C.A., No. 8, 
m. 14d. Of Richard de Galewey, a collector at Newcastle, 
who was imprisoned in the Tower of London in December, 
1340, there is no statement of the charges against him. It is 
impossible to believe that inquisitions into customs frauds led 
to his arrest, since he remained a collector until 14 May, 1341. 
C.C.R., 1339-1341, 654; C.F.R. 5: 223. 

81 Cf. Tout, Chapters 3: 85-120. 
82C.C.R., 1339-1341, 450-451, 628; C.F.R. 5: 165-166. 
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arrived unexpectedly at the Tower of London. The 


long threatened inquisitions now began.** 

These investigations, taken in conjunction with evi- 
dence of wrongdoing discovered by the government 
before 1341, prove that cheating by customs officials had 
begun as early as 1337 and continued thereafter. How 
much wool left England without being entered into the 
collectors’ and controllers’ rolls cannot even be guessed, 
but that it was a large amount appears certain from 
the number of officials indicted and convicted for mal- 
practices. There was scarcely a wool port, and no 
major one, where charges of misconduct were not 
brought against customs officers.** Possibly, even more 
damaging evidence could have been brought to light 
had it not been the king’s practice from 1337 to license 
the export of wool other than his own and to allow 
those thus privileged to pay only a part, or even none, 
of the customs and subsidy at the ports. Some paid 
the king before they took their wool to the ports; 
others had permission to pay overseas; still others were 
forgiven some or all the customs and subsidy; and to 


83C.P.R., 1340-1343, 111-113; Hughes, Early years of Ed- 
ward III, 116-117. 

84 At Newcastle five collectors and a tronager were fined 
for smuggling wool or allowing others to do so. K.R.M.R., 
No. 119, m. 191d; tbid., No. 125, m. 196. William de Durham, 
a collector at Hartlepool, was also convicted on a smuggling 
charge. Ibid., idem. At Hull John de Barton and Richard 
Fitzdieu, collectors, were found guilty of having forged a 
receipt for part payment on a Dordrecht note in order to be 
credited for this amount in their account. Robert de Denton, 
the controller, was accused of numerous frauds. Ibid., No. 
124, mm. 180-180d; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 72, m. 46; Coram 
Rege Roll, No. 323, Rex m. 16. Three Boston collectors were 
charged and convicted of smuggling wool. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 
351; C.P.R., 1343-1345, 329; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 78, mm. 
22-22d. A king’s merchant at Lynn and from 1331 to 1341 a 
collector in that port, Thomas de Melchebourne, seems to have 
been ousted from office as a result of investigations made late 
in 1339, but he successfully contended that his removal was 
not just. Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 94. Two 
Ipswich collectors, also in office from 1331 to 1341, were 
fined £40 and 40 marks respectively as a result of inquests con- 
cerning illegal wool exports. K.R.M.R., No. 118, m. 363. 
John de Causton, one of London’s collectors, was discovered 
to have exported more wool to Dordrecht than the amount on 
which he paid customs. Another collector and servants of a 
third, both commissioned after 1340, were convicted of smug- 
gling. The tronager, Walter de Chesthunt, was also indicted 
for smuggling but was subsequently cleared. Assize Roll, No. 
550, mm. 3, 4; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 76, m. 9d; Exchequer 
Extents and Inquisitions, Bundle 11, No. 1, mm. 59-61; 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 115, m. 68; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 461-462, 633. A 
collector at Southampton, Nicholas Moundelard, among other 
charges was indicted for collecting 40 sacks of royal wool, 
sending them overseas without paying any customs, and 
selling them for his own profit. Jbid., 1339-1341, 241-242; 
C.P.R., 1340-1343, 326. Collectors at Weymouth allowed the 
export of six sarplers of wool after the closing of the port to 
wool shipments and made no report of them. K.R.M.R., No. 
120, mm. 231-23ld. Exeter’s collectors accounted for only a 
total of 14d. from 1 June, 1338 to 1 May, 1340, but it was later 
learned they had actually collected £28. Jbid., No. 117, m. 
147; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 12, 
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confuse matters totally, wool which belonged to the 
king owed no duties at all.*° Jurors who testified about 
illegal wool exports could not fix the point where honest 
service left off and fraud began. During the investiga- 
tions presentments were handed down that were later 
dismissed, because the jurors had not known that the 
exporter was exempted from paying customs at the 
port.** The private arrangements which the king had 
made with exporters nullified any possibility that in- 
quest juries could have full and accurate information 
about the malpractices of the customs officials. 

The best indication of the scope of dishonest deal- 
ings came out when the handling of the wool contract 
of 1337 was investigated.**7 An inquiry begun at the 
Exchequer in 1341 disclosed that the contractors in 
concert with customs officials had systematically de- 
frauded the king by shipping far more wool than the 
collectors and controllers in the home ports enrolled 
or the company acknowledged to have received over- 
seas. Although the contractors’ spokesmen, William de 
la Pole and Reginald Conduyt, acknowledged collec- 
tion and shipment to Dordrecht of 10,000 sacks of 
wool,** a jury made up of masters of the ships which 
had carried the wool asserted that 12,500 sacks had 
been unloaded in Holland. It is possible that the ship- 
masters themselves did not know the exact total that 
reached Dordrecht. It may have been closer to 13,000 
sacks.*° One of the crimes charged against Robert de 
Denton, who was acting for Pole at Dordrecht although 
still controller at Hull, was the restoration of about 
3,000 sacks of wool to former owners for payments up 
to £4 a sack, thereby defrauding the king of wool 
which should have been handed over to his agents.*° 
One thing, however, the barons of the Exchequer real- 

85 Jbid., No. 5, passim; ibid., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 9, 
passim, 

86 Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 191-192. 

87 K.R.M.R., No. 117, mm. 184-189d. Cf. Fryde, History, 
n.s., 37: 19-21; Hughes, Early years of Edward III, 34-35, 
187-191. 

88 The best analysis of the company’s account has been made 
by Fryde (above note), 21. 

89 The King’s attorneys claimed that 15,000 rather than 
12,500 sacks had been received at Dordrecht. K.R.M.R., No. 
117, m. 186d. In the following years, particularly after 1343, 
Dordrecht bonds were frequently delivered to the Exchequer 
that included larger amounts of wool than had been enrolled 
in the accounts of collectors and controllers. Jbid., No. 125, 
mm. 89, 101; Fryde, History, n.s., 37: 16, n. 24. Cf. L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 122, mm. 234-235; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 76, mm. 9d, 34; 
ibid., No. 77, mm. 34, 53d; ibid., No. 78, mm. 22-22d. 

90“ .. Monsire Iohan Charnels et autres furent assignez 
a Dordraght de resceiure touz les leynes de touz les marchauntz 
Dengleterre ge illoeqes furent La vient vn Robert de Denton 
de Kyngeston’ sur Hull’ par assent et coueigne dascuns 
resceiuors auantditz, en grant desceit et perd du Roi et fist 
deliueraunce a certains Marchantz Dengleterre de lour leynes, 
queux furrent illoeqes prises et arestuz al oeps nostre dit 
seignur a la mountaunte de trois Mille sakes, et prist de 
mesmes les Marchantz pur tele deliueraunce faire de chescun 
sak quatre liures desterlinges, et de ceo ge il ensi prist, le Roi 
vnques nauoit riens.” Coram Rege Roll, No. 323, Rex m. 16. 
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ized. The customs officials in the four ports from which 
the wool left England must also have known about the 
additional 2,500 sacks the masters claimed were de- 
livered.** As a matter of fact not even the 10,000 sacks 
seized by the king had been entered into the collectors’ 
and controllers’ rolls. Their accounts showed that 
custom and subsidy had been paid only on somewhat 
less than 8,900 sacks. 

From 1336 through 1340 the government had given 
customs collectors far greater responsibilities while at 
the same time instituting policies cordially detested by 
wool producers and wool merchants. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that collectors showed 
a marked disinclination to enforce the king’s regulation. 
What deserves to be noted, however, was the complete 
breakdown of the system of controls. Under the stress 
imposed by the policies which had been adopted from 
the late summer of 1336 whatever meaningful supervi- 
sion had been introduced by the ordinance of 1331 had 
disintegrated. It is true that the government had made 
no effort to maintain effective controls. It must also 
be admitted that there is nothing to indicate awareness 
among the king’s advisers of the importance of the 
controller’s office. In fact, although specific attention 
was given to customs officials in December of 1340,%* 
a reform program devised early in 1341 was not tailored 
to the conditions of the customs service. It was based 
on the simple formula that an end to corruption in local 
administration as a whole could best be attained by 
throwing the rascals out of office. All that was needed, 
according to this view, was a thorough cleansing of 
the Augean stables of inefficiency and knavery. On 20 


91 The Exchequer officials made a search of customs rolls 
after being informed of an extra 2,500 sacks, and “. .. non 
erat compertum quod responsum fuit Regi de custuma seu sub- 
sidio MMD. saccorum lane predictorum. . . .” Both Pole and 
Conduyt denied any knowledge of these additional sacks, main- 
taining that only the customs officials owed answer for them. 
Exchequer writs were sent to the appropriate sheriffs for sum- 
moning the collectors, controllers, and tronagers holding office 
in Newcastle, Hull, Boston, and London during this time. 
K.R.M.R., No. 118, mm. 206d, 368. Apparently, the customs 
officials gave satisfactory answers, since no more was said 
about their participation in fraud or their failure to collect 
duties on the 2,500 sacks. Jbid., No. 117, mm. 187-189d. 

92 The exact total was no more than 8,869 sacks 15 stones. 
Newcastle reported 341 sacks 24 stones, Hull 2,439 sacks 10 
stones, Boston 2,015 sacks 16 stones, and London 4,072 sacks 
17 stones. C.C.R., 1339-1341, 238-239, 243, 335; E.C.A., No. 
5, mm. 4, 5; ibid., No. 8, mm. 3d, 25d, 30, 34. (The London 
figures may be incorrect, since no acknowledgment by Pole for 
this total has been found, but any error would be in over- 
stating rather than in underestimating the amount.) The 
totals given in the collectors’ accounts were accepted as being 
complete. In 1350 an afforced Exchequer bench ruled that 
Dordrecht bonds were to be redeemed only up to the number 
of sacks cited in the rolls under the name of the man to 
whom the bond was issued. “...De precio vero lanarum 
residuarum non custumarum, nulla fiat allocacio, eo quod 
huiusmodi lane non custumate tanquam Regi forisfacte .. . 
adiudicantur....” L.T.R.M.R., No. 122, m. 234d. 

93 K.R.M.R., No. 117, m. 39d. 
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January, 1341, it was announced that all local officials— 
collectors, controllers, and tronagers in the ports, sher- 
iffs, escheators and coroners in the counties—were to 
be swept from office.** Men who had not previously 
served the king were to replace them. 

The plan for choosing men to fill the vacant customs 
offices, while it reflected the policy of the Walton Ordi- 
nances, allowed some discretion to the king’s council. 
The town electorates were now to nominate six or 
eight men of the port who had never served as customs 
officers and send them to the Chancery. From these 
groups the council would select the collectors, the con- 
troller, and the tronager for each port. The new method 
patently ignored the nub of the problem: the need for 
effective supervision of collectors and tronagers. It 
promised no certain results by merely denying appoint- 
ments to men who had acted in these capacities earlier. 
The new appointees’ hands would be clean, but lack of 
past opportunity was no guarantee of future probity. 
Hence, their selection gave the government no assur- 
ance that customs officials in the future would act any 
differently from those of the past. 

In 1341, as so often previously, the reform regulations 
were ignored almost as soon as they were published. 
It does not appear that the new customs officials were 
selected from groups of six to eight men sent to Chan- 
cery by men of the ports.°° The king made the ap- 
pointments, in some cases relying on information sup- 
plied by Chancery clerks or members of his household 
who could suggest people they considered suitable for 
the offices.°° Nor was the rule prohibiting the appoint- 
ment of former customs officials strictly observed, al- 
though in 1341 a greater turnover of officials was made 
than in any other year between 1307 and July, 1343. 
In most ports collectors who had not served before were 
named for the posts.°’ In many ports new controllers 


94C.C.R., 1339-1341, 663-664; Hughes, Early years of Ed- 
ward III, 122. This writ was sent to all wool ports except 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, and London. 

95 The writs sent under date of 20 January, 1341, gave each 
community a time limit within which their nominees were to 
appear. Distances from Westminster determined the length of 
this period. Sandwich, for example, was given until 9 Febru- 
ary, while Boston and Weymouth had until 22 April. C.C.R., 
1339-1341, 663-664. Commissions for all ports except the 
three most northern ones were drawn up between 15 January 
and 28 February. Of these the ones for the collectors and 
controller at Sandwich and for the collectors at Hull were 
subsequently vacated, with Hull getting new collectors late 
in April. C.F.R. 5: 201, 204, 206, 207-209; C.P.R., 1340- 
1343, 83, 127, 129, 136-137. Collectors were appointed to New- 
castle, Hartlepool, and York in May and July. C.F.R. 5: 222, 
223-224. 

96 Ibid. 5: 206, 207. 

97 There were few exceptions. William de Durham retained 
his post at Hartlepool, while William de Freston, formerly a 
collector at York, was appointed to Hull. At York, Richard 
Fitzdieu one-time collector at Hull, now became a collector 
there. Since the Sandwich commissions were cancelled, the 
former collectors continued to hold office. Collectors of 
the new custom in London, both having tenure for life, were 
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were appointed,®* and in six of the fifteen wool ports 
new tronagers received commissions.*® 

At first glance these changes seem far-reaching. Yet, 
an examination of the personnel in the larger ports dis- 
closes that the new men were very like the old. There 
was again a large number of wool merchants holding 
collectorships. While Southampton’s new collectors, 
like their predecessors, are not known to have had im- 
portant wool interests, Hull’s collectors now did.?° 
Both collectors at Newcastle and Boston and at least 
one of the newly appointed men to London were wool 
merchants.*°* Appointments made later in 1341 usually 
meant the addition of others of the same profession.*°* 
Both collectors of the old custom at London were re- 
placed in November, and two men new to the service 
but both wool merchants were commissioned. The 
best evidence of little qualitative improvement from 
this turnover comes, however, from Hull. Here candi- 
dates used the influence of baronial patrons to obtain 
and keep the office. Roger le Heir, a wool merchant 
of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, and William de Freston, a 
wool merchant of the city of York, had been the new 
appointees.1°* In August, on the testimony of the Earl 
of Northampton that Heir’s home was so far from the 
port that he was usually absent, Roger was replaced 
by the ubiquitous Thomas le Botiller, former tronager 
at Lincoln and Boston and former collector at Boston, 
whose residence in the city of Lincoln was no bar to his 
selection. But Heir was not without influence. In 
September, “at the request of Henry de Lancastre, earl 


not disturbed. Above note 95; C.F.R. 4: 447; ibid. 5: 163, 
169. 

98 Between 10 January and 1 July, 1341, ten commissions 
were issued. Only at Hartlepool and London were former 
customs officials named. The controller’s commission at Sand- 
wich was canceled, and after Michaelmas, 1340, no one served 
there. Controllers at Ipswich and Newcastle, and apparently 
at York, continued in office. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 76, 83, 129, 
136-137, 150, 197, 198, 232; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 6d, 21, 22d, 
35, 37, 38. 

99 Boston, Lynn, Ipswich, London, Southampton Chichester, 
and Bristol. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 70, 83, 127, 231. 

100 [bid. 1338-1340, 294; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 425; ibid., 1339- 
1341, 319; Original Customs Accounts, Box 57, Nos. 11, 13; 
E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 30d, 31, 31d. 

101 For Newcastle’s collectors see C.C.R., 1337-1339, 148; 
Original Customs Accounts, Box 105, Nos. 8, 9, 12, 14; sbid., 
Box 70, No. 1; E.C.A., No. 8 mm. 33d, 34, 34d. For Boston’s 
see C.C.R., 1337-1339, 426; ibid., 1339-1341, 45-46, 320. The 
wool merchant at London was Gerard Corp. I[bid., 1341-1343, 
47-48, 257-258, 262. 

102 The first change, made in June, did not add a wool mer- 
chant. William de Braundeston, a royal yeoman who became 
a collector at Southampton, owned two shops in Southampton, 
but there is no evidence that he did any trading in wool. 
C.F.R. 5: 227, K.R.M.R., No. 120, m. 203d. 

103C.F.R. 5: 249-250; London Letter-Books E: 299-300; 
C.C.R., 1337-1339, 428, 429; Original Customs Accounts, Box 
69, Nos. 7, 12; ibid., Box 70, No. 1; ibid., Box 157, No. 3; 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 4d. 

104 C.F.R. 5: 208 209. 
105 [bid., 227. Cf. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 476. 
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of Derby,” the council ousted Freston and recommis- 
sioned Heir.*° 

Tronagers in the larger ports survived this reform 
effort as they had those of the past. No change was 
made at Newcastle, and the tronager at Hull, who had 
a life grant, was left in undisturbed possession of the 
post. Boston officially acquired a new tronager on 
26 June, 1341, and the change was confirmed a month 
later, when the former weigher was instructed to sur- 
render the office. Neither the commission nor the 
order had any effect. Much the same thing hap- 
pened at London. A commission of 20 January, 1341, 
was revoked in October, when it was remembered that 
the incumbent had a life grant. Only at South- 
ampton was a change consummated. On 18 December, 
1340, Walter Guppy was granted the office during good 
behavior and was promised that royal consent would 
be needed before he could be dismissed.1°% The peren- 
nial view that tronagers holding the office by commis- 
sions other than at royal pleasure acquired some kind 
of possessory claim to it received explicit recognition 
in this commission. Guppy’s appointment was valid 
“provided that no other have estate in the office for life 
or during good behavior.” It is not surprising that 
Southampton’s former tronager did not weather the 
storm of the king’s wrath. He alone had tenure de- 
pendent on royal pleasure.**° 

Few controllers survived the turnover. Only Boston 
and Newcastle of the major ports retained their con- 
trollers. The reason for so many changes, however, 
cannot be taken to signify the king’s desire to improve 
supervision.1? The new controllers at London, Hull, 
and Southampton owed their commissions to favor, not 
fitness. London’s controller was named on 20 January, 
1341, the same day that the plan to choose only men 
who had not previously been royal agents was pub- 
lished. The unsuitableness of this appointment is evi- 
dent from the fact that he had twice been a collector 
of customs in the same port."?? In January and May 
of 1341 new men were appointed to Southampton and 
Hull, and the fact that probably neither ever served 
before in local administration hardly compensated for 
their most glaring shortcoming. Both were royal yeo- 
men, one serving in the king’s pantry and the other in 

106 C.F.R. 5: 227. 

107 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 231; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 253; E.C.A., 
No. 8, m. 25d. 

108 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 83, 301; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 6. 

109 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 70. 

110 [bid., 1338-1340, 30. 

111Jn fact, only at Boston was the newly adopted program 
cited and a new controller appointed by reason of it. The 
king being reminded, however, that Ferriby’s appointment was 
valid during good behavior revoked the new commission. Jbid., 
1340-1343, 232; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 230. 

112 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 83; C.C.R., 1339-1341, 663-664; sbid., 
1341-1343, 6; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 6-6d; ibid., No. 9, mm. 2-3. 
The controllership may have been given to him as compensa- 


tion for surrendering the collector’s post before his ten year 
grant to it expired. C.F.R. 5: 3, 163. 
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his buttery. Both were incapable of giving personal 
service, and each was allowed to have his duties as- 
sumed by a deputy.?** 

It had been an angry king who had debarked at the 
Tower on the evening of 30 November, 1340. All 
officials from the highest to the lowest had roused his 
suspicions. He had been convinced that a clean sweep 
was the primary requirement if the home government 
and administration were to function better. The plan 
had little to recommend it so far as the customs were 
concerned. But conditions, in fact, were made worse 
rather than better, since controllers’ offices from 1341 
were once again used primarily as a means of reward- 
ing those about the king for their service. By ap- 
pointing men of his household to the controllerships at 
Southampton and Hull, Edward made it impossible for 
the Exchequer to be sure, if this should be its wish, 
that those keeping the rolls in these ports were qualified 
for the work. The working controllers at Southampton 
and Hull were no longer to be selected by the central 
government but by men whose sole interest in the office 
was the salary. 

Early in 1342 it had become clear to the council that 
a mass replacement of customs officials had not brought 
any improvement in its wake.%* On 21 January, 1342, 
the king closed all ports to the export of wool.4** Un- 
like the closure order of 1336, when the king had left 
the seals at the ports, the collectors were now instructed 
to deliver the cocket seals to the king and council by 
the middle of February, 1342. The bankruptcy of the 
customs administration could not have been more 
strongly emphasized. Only by removing the seals from 
the collectors’ hands could collusion between customs 
officials and exporters be brought to an end. 


113 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 76, 137, 176; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 10d- 
11, 32-32d. 

114 As late as 20 December, 1341, the treasurer repeated— 
for the benefit of the residents of Southampton and Bristol— 
the policy enunciated in the writ of 20 January, 1341, that 
customs officials should be elected locally. The reason for this 
recapitulation was to tell them a remembrancer was being sent 
to their towns, and he would supervise these elections. 
K.R.M.R., No. 118, n. 6. Possibly, an election was held at 
Bristol in the remembrancer’s presence, for in May, 1342, com- 
missions named new men to serve as collectors, controller, and 
tronager there. The incumbent customs officials remained in 
office, however, despite the commissions until the summer of 
1343, while no change was made at Southampton, or commis- 
sions issued, until March of 1343. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 463; 
C.F.R. 5: 264, 321, E.C.A., No. 8, m. 15. That conditions were 
not improved but worse, if anything, seems partly demonstrable 
from the increase in commissions of search for uncustomed 
wool during 1342. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 208ff., 317ff., 359ff. <A 
number of these commissions pointedly refer to the frauds of 
the customs officials, particularly collectors and tronagers. 
Ibid., 242, 317, 318, 359-360. Cf. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 242-243, 
247, 314-315, 368. 

115 [bid., 365. Writs went to Newcastle, Hartlepool, York, 
Hull, Boston, Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipswich, Sandwich, Chichester, 
Southampton, Weymouth, Exeter, Bristol, Chepstow, and Car- 
narvon. On 2 February, 1341, a like writ was sent to London. 
Ibid., 474. 
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Within three weeks following the delivery of the seals 
eight ports were again opened for wool exporting, but 
under conditions that made the collectors subject to the 
most stringent controls the king could devise. No 
longer were the collectors to hold and use their halves 
of the cocket seals as they saw fit. They were to re- 
main in the keeping of the men who had brought the 
seals to the ports,’*® and these men were, for the most 
part, Chancery clerks.1** When a quantity of wool was 
ready for shipment, the clerk gave the cocket half to 
the collectors only long enough for them, together with 


116 Seven ports were reopened on 4 March, 1342, the eighth, 
London, somewhat earlier. IJbid., 396, 397-398. Cf. ibid., 382, 
383-384, 387, 397. Thomas de Carleton was sent with the seals 
of Newcastle and Hartlepool, William de Kynyardby with 
those of Boston and Hull, Robert de Wymondwold with that 
of Yarmouth, William de Gategang with Southampton’s, Rob- 
ert de Chisenhale with Bristol's, and the London collectors 
were ordered to allow no shipments except under the super- 
vision of the treasurer or his deputy. Apparently, the treas- 
urer named one William de Ameny as deputy, at least for part 
of April, 1342. Ibid., 418, 419, 420, 428, and cf. ibid., 387, 418. 
(An order sent to William de Gategang and the collectors of 
London is obviously an erroneous entry on the rolls. Jbid., 
411; E.C.A., No. 5, m. 6 [Southampton].) At Boston Thomas 
Worship replaced Kynyardby on 13 March, 1342, while on 
14 April Worship was removed in favor of John de Alke- 
barowe. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 395, 396, 398, 412. Ipswich was 
opened to traffic in wool by 16 April, 1342, with Henry de 
Melbourne in possession of the collectors’ foil. Jbid., 427. 
(The writ sent on 15 April, 1342, to Melbourne as keeper at 
Lynn seems to have been both mislabelled and erroneously 
dated. Jbid., 412.) Lynn, Sandwich, Chichester, and Wey- 
mouth remained closed to wool exports after February, 1342. 
E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 8d, 13d, 19d, 22d. The Exeter collectors 
apparently ignored their order to deliver the seal to West- 
minster and seem to have kept the port open. No wool, how- 
ever, left from there. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 413, 436-437, 562; 
E.C.A., No. 8, m. 12. Then, on 10 June, 1342, the collectors 
were sent a subpoena for delivery of the seal by 24 June, 
1342, at the latest. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 527. 

117 Of the nine men appointed to hold the collectors’ foils 
of the cockets, Alkebarowe, Gategang, Kynyardby, and Wym- 
ondwold were indisputably Chancery clerks, and it is a reason- 
able presumption that Chisenhale and Melbourne were also. 
Ibid., 1330-1333, 566-567; ibid., 1333-1337, 318, 347; sbid., 
1339-1341, 111, 273, 480, 641; ibid., 1341-1343, 132, 139, 251, 
263, 350, 502, 555, 565-566; C.P.R., 1334-1388, 379; ibid., 
1338-1340, 424, 428. Cf. ibid., 211; ibid., 1340-1343, 381; stbid., 
1343-1345, 140, 151, 152, 155. Nothing has been discovered 
concerning Ameny. If he was the treasurer’s deputy, he was 
probably an Exchequer clerk. Thomas de Carleton of Cum- 
berland was frequently assigned other work in the king’s 
behalf, held lands as a tenant-in-chief, and was assigned an inn 
in Calais when the king made grants of property in this 
captured French town to members of the royal household and 
to various merchants in 1347. He was obviously not a cleric 
(although he was sometimes called a clerk), since he left a 
son as succesor to his estates. K.R.M.R., No. 120, m. 301; 
C.P.R., 1343-1345, 283, 509; ibid., 1345-1348, 567; C.F.R. 6: 
288; Cal. of Ing. P.-M. 10: 133. About Thomas Worship 
there is no precise information. A man of that name held 
lands in the counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, North- 
ampton, and Lincoln. Whether this was the same man or a 
number of men with the same name is not certain. K.R.M.R., 
No. 120, mm. 202-202d, 270; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 381, 572, 592; 
ibid., 1343-1345, 406, 426-427; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 680, 682; 
ibid., 1343-1346, 272, 479, 571, 589, 667. 
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the attorney of the creditors who held the controller’s 
foil, to seal customs receipts. Then, the collectors’ 
leaf of the cocket was returned to the clerk, who either 
took it directly back to Westminster *** or secured it 
in a bag that remained in his keeping. To protect 
the collectors against misuse of the seal by the clerk, 
the bag was closed with wax on which the collectors 
impressed their personal seals. The clerks also kept 
track of wool shipments and customs payments, When 
the collectors rendered their accounts, the Exchequer 
auditors compared their rolls and those of the con- 
trollers with the records delivered by the clerks hold- 
ing the seals.?° This afforded a double check on cus- 
toms paid and collected in each port. 

The curious thing about this arrangement is its simi- 
larity to the original plan of 1275 for supervising the 
customs service, only now the clerk did not displace 
the controller but was a direct check on the use of the 
seal. It is evident that the government was keenly 
aware of the need to keep a tight rein on its collectors 
and weighers, but it had no faith in the controllerships. 
While the controllers still delivered rolls, the govern- 
ment actually depended on the keepers of the seals to 
supervise wool weighing and custom collecting and put 
its trust in the accuracy of the records they kept. The 
new system could only be a temporary one. The men 
sent to the ports had regular duties to perform at West- 
minster. By July of 1342 the Chancery clerks in the 
four major ports had been recalled.1*° The use of civil 
servants drawn from the departments of the central 
government had merely postponed a solution to the 
primary problem of improving the system of controls. 
\Vith their retirement the government had to devise new 
methods to reduce the incidence of fraud at the ports.*** 


118 During the brief period when all ports had been closed 
some collectors received the use of their part of the seal 
long enough to clear specified quantities of wool. The men 
cited in notes 116 & 117 above were sent with the seals. 
After the letters of receipt had been made, the seals were 
replaced in the bags and taken back to Westminster. C.C.R., 
1341-1343, 384-385, 394. 

119 [bid., 550. 

120 Of the four largest ports London had a cocket seal keeper 
only for a part of April, 1342. Note 116 above. The Hull 
keeper retired on 1 June. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 444; C.F.R. 5: 
291; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 32. The clerk at Boston was ordered 
to deliver his seal part to the collectors on 6 June, 1342. 
K.R.M.R., No. 118, m. 147. Gategang continued to serve at 
Southampton until 5 July. E.C.A., No. 8, m. 10d. See, how- 
ever, note 134 below. In the small ports of Newcastle, Hartle- 
pool, Yarmouth, Ipswich, and Bristol the keepers were still 
serving after July, the only exception being Ipswich where 
service ended on 1 June. Bristol’s clerk surrendered the seal 
part on 21 August, 1342. Carleton restored the Hartlepool seal 
to the Chancery on 13 September and the Newcastle seal on 16 
October. Yarmouth’s keeper had stopped working by 12 
November. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 662, 671; Pipe Roll, No. 187, 
m. 48d; ibid., No. 189, m. 44; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 15, 37; 
K.R.M.R., No. 118, m. 114; ibid., No. 120, m. 172d; L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 114, m. 155. 

121 The use of clerks as holders of the seal halves was not 
entirely abandoned. To some ports, although they remained 
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The appointment of the clerks early in 1342 appar- 
ently exhausted the inventiveness of Edward III’s ad- 
visers. In the year after July, 1342, a number of 
stopgap measures were devised but no general policy 
characterized efforts to secure obedience and honesty 
in the ports. Recognition of the need for supervision 
of the collectors and weighers, which had led to the 
commissioning of keepers of the collectors’ cocket foils, 
had no echo in new attempts to rehabilitate the control- 
lers’ offices and to make them effective instruments of 
control. Controllers continued to hold office; commis- 
sions continued to stipulate personal service. But the 
possession of the Hull and Southampton offices by mem- 
bers of the royal household, who had dispensation from 
acting in person, offers unmistakable evidence that con- 
trollerships had become sinecures and the personal 
service clause no more than pro forma.’** A Parlia- 
ment which met at Westminster at the end of April, 
1343, expressed concern about the losses to the king 
because of the malfeasances of customs officials, and it 
decided that the root of the evil was the holding of 
offices in fee, for life, or for a number of years.*** Its 





closed to free export after the January order to deliver the 
seals, clerks might be sent to expedite wool that the king had 
licensed to leave from one of these ports. Sandwich saw the 
appointment of two such clerks. Richard de Hathelsey, a 
king’s clerk, was keeper of the Sandwich cocket foil at least 
between 15 July and 8 August, 1342. On 22 October of the 
same year another royal clerk, Robert de Warthecop, was sent 
to Sandwich to supervise a shipment of wool. C.C.R., 1341- 
1343, 559, 560-561, 564, 567, 592. Cf. C.P.R., 1338-1340, 128, 
326. Although the collectors of Sandwich in their accounts 
stated no wool left the port after February, 1342, a document 
in the Close Rolls cites an indenture between Warthecop and 
the collectors concerning a shipment of 88 sacks late in that 
year. E.C.A., No. 8, m. 22d; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 592. For 
passage of wool owned by the earls of Northampton and Pem- 
broke William de Kynyardby was sent with the seal to Ipswich 
some time in November 1342. JIbid., 595; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 21. 
Concerning the sending of clerks to the ports in 1343 see note 
126 below. 

122 From the closing of the ports on 20 January, 1342, until 
July, 1343, only one controller was replaced. Cf. C.P.R., 1340- 
1343, 463; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 15. At London Thomas Perle 
lost office to Simon de Garton, a London wool merchant, on 3 
June, 1342. Garton was appointed by the king and may have 
gained this appointment through the influence of the Earl of 
Derby. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 458; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 293; ibid., 
1343-1346, 400; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 6d-7. 

123 The parliamentary statement asserts a misuse of the 
offices which finds almost no support in Chancery or Exchequer 
records. “... ascunes gentz q’ont l’offices des Custumers, Con- 
treroullours, & Trovours [rectius Tronours], . . . lessent lour 
offices as autres a ferme, ...” Only one instance is found in 
the documents of an office being leased, that of the tronager 
at Boston where Robert de Seynt More leased it first to Robert 
Pynson in 1336 and then to Thomas son of Ralph de Derby 
in 1342. Rot. parl. 2: 139; C.P.R., 1334-1338, 247; ibid., 1340- 
1343, 574. This would explain, however, how controllers and 
tronagers who did not serve in person acquired substitutes. 
As for the problem of smuggling, a writ of 10 January, 1343, 
gives a fairly graphic account of the methods used at Hull. 
To inhibit smuggling the following rules were ordained for 
this port: (1) no wool was to be stored in a house which 
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remedy was to remove all collectors, controllers, and 
tronagers having such privileges and to make all future 
commissions valid only during royal pleasure. This 
approach to the problem reflected the thinking behind 
the reform idea of January, 1341, when it was presumed 
that the fault was not in the system but in the personnel. 

It was only the collectors and those actually weigh- 
ing wool *** who received attention from mid-summer 
of 1342. The problem of supervising these officers 
was somewhat simplified the following September when 
the number of places from which wool could be shipped 
was reduced from eight ports to four.’*° By cutting in 
half the number of ports there remained only half as 
many collectors and tronagers to be kept under sur- 
veillance. Other former wool ports were occasionally 
used, but wool intended for foreign sales which was 
freighted in these ports was loaded under the eyes of 
clerks who had been sent with the seals.7°° Only at 


bordered on the river; (2) no wool was to be weighed indoors 
but only in public view; (3) as soon as wool was weighed its 
weight was to be entered into the rolls of the collectors and 
controllers; (4) once wool was weighed it was to be im- 
mediately put aboard ship, but if this was not possible because 
of bad weather, until it could be loaded it was to be placed 
under guard and marked with the collectors’ seals; (5) only 
assigned porters were to load wool on ships; (6) wool was to 
be weighed only in a place officially designated for this to be 
done; (7) collectors were to inspect the cargo of every ship 
before it weighed anchor; (8) ships were to be loaded only 
when a full load was ready, and only one ship at a time was 
to be freighted; (9) no ship was to leave with less than a full 
cargo, since it was common practice to complete the cargo 
with uncustomed wool brought downstream in boats; (10) the 
shipmaster and the merchants whose wool was on his ship 
were to find surety that no uncustomed wool, fells, or hides 
would be carried; (11) no sarpler of wool was to weigh more 
than three stones beyond the weight of an official sack; and 
(12) in weighing a parcel of wool a maximum allowance for 
the weight of the canvas and cords binding the wool was fixed. 
C.C.R., 1343-1346, 93-94. 

124 At Newcastle, Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton 
from 1341 it is possible that the commissioned tronager did 
the weighing at Southampton, but elsewhere those commissioned 
did not weigh the wool. For Newcastle see ibid., 1341-1343, 
76; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 435, 482, 556, 584; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
35-35d; for Hull C.P.R., 1340-1343, 556; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
3ld-32d; for Boston C.P.R., 1340-1343, 574; ibid., 1348-1350, 
85; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 27-28; for London C.P.R., 1340-1343, 
83, 301, 520; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 5d-7; for Southampton C.P.R., 
1340-1343, 70; C.C.R., 1343-1346, 32; E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
10d-11; and for all five ports p. 39, n. 49, above. 

125 This occurred some time between 15 and 27 September. 
C.P.R., 1340-1343, 521-522; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 589. 

126 For Newcastle, Hartlepool, and Yarmouth from July to the 
end of 1342 see note 120 above. For the export of wool owned 
by the Earls of Warwick and Pembroke and the king from Yar- 
mouth in 1343 see C.C.R., 1343-1346, 24, 31; C.P.R., 1343-1345, 
22; K.R.M.R., No. 120, m. 45; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 17d. Cf. 
K.R.M.R., No. 119, m. 114d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 115, m. 8d. On 
8 June, 1343, a king’s clerk, Richard de Roucliff, was sent to 
Bristol with the seal. He was ordered to supervise the weigh- 
ing and the customing of wool and to certify all transactions 
by indentures made with the collectors. On 15 July, 1343, he 
was instructed to deliver the seal to newly appointed collectors. 
Bristol shipped no wool between 29 September, 1342, and 26 
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Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton from Sep- 
tember, 1342, to July, 1343, was export continuous,’** 
and their collectors and tronagers were not subject to 
the oversight of keepers of the cocket seals.?*** 

As early as 1341, however, the need for a close 
watch on the tronagers had again impressed itself on 
the minds of those at Westminster. The 1331 regula- 
tion, making supervision the duty of at least one of the 
collectors and the controller, was a dead letter, and 
it was not revived. Beginning in 1341 those weighing 
wool were put under the supervision of royal creditors 
who had assignments on the customs, or of individuals 
specifically commissioned for this work, or of the col- 
lectors.’** Then, in January, 1342, in order to elimi- 
nate the opportunities for fraud provided by the fact 
that exporters packed their wool in bales of various 
weights, the council ruled that future shipments had 
to be made in sacks exactly equal to the official weight 
of 364 English pounds.*”® 

To keep collectors honest the government used a 
variety of methods. At Boston and Hull it broke with 
the tradition of unpaid service and put one of the col- 
lectors on salary **° at wages comparable to those paid 
to the clerks who had earlier held the cocket foils. 
Whether the clerks had been assigned to a busy port 
like Hull or a quiet one like Ipswich, they had all been 
paid 2s. a day, wages equal to £36-10-0 a year.*** In 
January, 1343,1°* when Thomas de Swanlond, a Lon- 
doner, was appointed as a collector in both ports as 
well as to the “custody of the waters in these ports,” 
he was allotted a net salary of £78-6-8 a year,*** about 


July, 1343. C.C.R., 1343-1346, 30, 168; C.F.R. 5: 336; E.C.A., 
No. 8, m. 15. 

127 Above, p. 36, n. 22, for references. 

127a This was true for Southampton only from November, 
1342. See note 134 below. 

128C.C.R., 1339-1341, 564; ibid., 1341-1343, 589, 593-594; 
ibid., 1343-1346, 32, 94; C.P.R., 1340-1343, 242, 556, 558, 592. 

129C.C.R., 1341-1343, 376-377. Exemptions from being 
bound by this regulation were numerous. Jbid., 382, 392, 402, 
445-446, 565-566. 

130 This was actually the second time a collector was granted 
a salary, although it was the first one paid for collecting both 
the old and new customs. When the custom on wool, fells, and 
hides were paid at the staple town of Winchester from 3 Feb- 
ruary, 1333, to 24 June, 1334, instead of at Southampton, Hugh 
Sampson at the latter port was paid £10 a year as collector of 
the custom owed by aliens on other than staple commodities. 
C.P.R., 1330-1334, 473; E.C.A., No. 9, m. 9d. 

131 Pipe Roll, No. 187, m. 48d; ibid., No. 189, m. 44; 
K.R.M.R., No. 118, m. 71d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 114, m. 155; 
E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 10d, 15, 17d, 32; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 423, 
559, 583. 

132 Both collectors were replaced at Boston in May, 1342, 
and a new man was appointed as collector at Hull in June. 
None were residents of the ports to which they were assigned, 
and all three were wool merchants. C.F.R. 5: 41-42, 107, 264, 
291; C.C.R., 1337-1339, 148, 430; ibid., 1339-1341, 320; C.P.R., 
1334-1338, 341. 

133 Appointed 30 December, 1342, Swanlond was granted a 
salary on 3 January, 1343, of £100 a year, but unlike his col- 
leagues at Hull and Boston, who were allowed £6-13-4 and 
£15-0-0 respectively, he had to pay his own office expenses. 
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equal to the combined wages of the two clerks formerly 
holding the cocket halves in these two ports. At South- 
ampton the selection of collectors without urban ties 
was apparently thought to be a way of improving condi- 
tions there.'** Two men appointed in March, 1343, 
had served the king in county affairs, but neither had 
been active in the port.’** Neither seems to have been 
a wool merchant. Such collectors could afford to ob- 
serve more scrupulously the government’s orders, since 
in their personal lives they did not depend on the good 
will of the port’s residents. To these two men was 
given complete responsibility for collecting the customs 
and weighing the wool, and the tronager was threatened 
with forfeiture of all he possessed if he dared to weigh 
wool except under their supervision.1*® Only at Lon- 
don were no new methods adopted to combat the fraud- 
ulent tendencies of those in the customs service, but 
investigation into past actions of customs officials there 
was continued during 1343,1** and this probably curbed 
the penchant of the collectors or the wool weighers to 
make agreements with exporters for their mutual profit 
and at the king’s expenses. 

The utter failure of Edward III’s government to find 
ways to compel the customs officials to be loyal and 
honest was finally and fully acknowldged on 8 July, 
1343. On that date the king reached an agreement with 
a company of English wool merchants.'** For the next 
three and one-quarter years the company was to farm 
the customs and subsidy. The king did not surrender 
all control over the customs service. He retained the 
right to appoint controllers and would continue to 
prosecute those who smuggled wool.'*® But the reten- 
tion of the right to appoint controllers merely meant 
these posts would continue to be used to reward clerks 
and favorites with salaried offices which required no 
work from them.**° His interest in the conviction of 
Thus, Swanlond was left with a net of £78-6-8. C.F.R. 5: 310; 
C.P.R., 1340-1343, 578; E.C.A.. No. 8, mm. 28, 32d. Swanlond 
was a wool merchant, one of the English merchants who con- 
tracted with the king in July, 1343, to farm the customs. 
C.C.R., 1343-1346, 154, 266. 

134 Between March and November, 1342, wool had left 
Southampton only when a keeper of the cocket foil had been 
present. Jbid., 1341-1343, 563, 565-566, 568, 583; Pipe Roll, 
No. 186, m. 51; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 10d. Cf. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 
560, 561; L.T.R.M.R., No. 115, m. 167. During 1343 inquisi- 
tions continued in the county concerning smuggling, and these 
inquiries possibly restrained any temptation on the part of the 
collectors to profit from their office by illicit practices. C.P.R., 
1340-1343, 586; ibid., 1343-1345, 76; K.R.M.R., No. 119, m. 198. 

185 C.F.R. 5: 321, 344; C.P.R., 1334-1338, 206; C.C.R., 1337- 
1339, 173; ibid., 1343-1346, 127, 229. 

136 [bhid., 32. 

187 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 548, 549. 

138 K.R.M.R., No. 120, mm. 165-165d, calendared in C.C.R., 
1343-1346, 266-267. Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 119, m. 337d; Sayles, 
Speculum 6: 183-185. 

139 C.P.R., 1343-1345, 97-98, 161-162, 164, 165, 170, 171-172, 
172, 174, 180, 183. 

1409 No change in controllers followed as a result of this 
contract. In effect, the government long since had abandoned 
any attempt to make them effective supervisory officials. 
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smugglers was equally a pecuniary one, since the guilty 
forfeited their goods or paid fines into his treasury. 
sut in terms of the original purpose of the customs 
service, the collection of customs, over this the king 
abandoned control. The farm was a patent admission 
that Edward and his advisers did not know how to 
force customs officials to collect and answer for all that 
was owed to the king from overseas trade. 

The measure of Edward III’s failure is graphically 
depicted in the export figures after 1336. Between 
August, 1336, the month the wool embargo was im- 
posed, and July, 1343, wool exports dropped from 
33,000 sacks, the yearly average from 1331 through 
1335, to an annual average of not much more than 
20,000 sacks. That there was more wool available for 
export than these figures suggest was made apparent in 
1339, when the king allowed free trade and permitted 
merchants to use Dordrecht bonds to pay 20s, of the 
40s. owed on each sack. Even though native merchants 
holding such bonds still had to pay 20s. per sack ex- 
ported, wool shipments reported in the customs accounts 
jumped to approximately 40,000 sacks.‘4! From 1335 
until July, 1343, England suffered no natural catastro- 
phes like the famine of 1315-1317, so it seems most 
unlikely that weather and plague took a heavy toll of 
sheep.1*? Nor does it seem that English clothiers had 
so rapidly increased production that they absorbed the 
difference.*** The legislation of 1337 affirming the wool 


141 Because Boston’s collectors did not differentiate between 
exports of 1339 and those of 1340, only an approximation of 
total exports for fiscal 1339 is possible. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 
26-26d. 

142 Murimuth mentioned heavy rains followed by severe 
frost during the winter of 1338-1339. The effect, he said, was 
to decrease crop yields. Chronica, 88-89. Knighton referred to 
the same winter as dura et aspera, gravis et ultra mensuram per- 
longa. For 1341 he spoke of pestilence, particularly in Leicester, 
which killed a great many people. Chronicon 2: 8, 22-23. 
Aside from these notices the chronicles are silent about the 
weather or concerning the incidence of disease among humans 
or animals. Cf. Titow, J., Evidence of weather in the account 
rolls of the bishopric of Winchester, Econ. Hist. Review, ser. 
2, 12: 394-399, 403, 1959-1960. 

143 Domestic manufacture of cloth increased rapidly during 
these years. Carus-Wilson, E. M., Trends in the export of 
English woollens in the fourteenth century, Econ. Hist. Review, 
ser. 2, 3: 162-165, 1950-1951. One index of the growth of 
this home industry, which began before 1336, can be seen in 
the sharp decline of imported cloths reported by collectors in 
the customs rolls. Their accounts offer a means of making 
a rough estimate of the rate of expansion of English cloth 
production in the early 1330’s. Taking the year 1325, the first 
year that all collectors answered fully for payment of the new 
custom after its reinstatement in 1322, custom was paid on 
about 13,200 cloths. Ten years later, 1335, it was 6,800. 
E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 42-54; ibid., No. 9, passim. H. L. Gray 
has made two estimates of the number of broadcloths that 
could be made from a sack of wool. Production and exporta- 
tion of English woollens in the fourteenth century, Eng. Hist. 
Review 39: 25, 1924, and English foreign trade from 1446 
to 1482, Studies in English trade in the fifteenth century, ed. 
E. Power & M. M. Postan, 11, London, G. Routledge & Sons, 
1933. Taking his lower, and later, figure of about 4% cloths 
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embargo and prohibiting the import of foreign cloths 
had aimed at an expansion of home manufacture of 
woolen cloths, but it is palpably ridiculous to presume 
that domestic producers were immediately able to find 
use for an extra 13,000 sacks a year. The far more 
likely explanation for the disappearance of so much 
wool is that merchants were smuggling with the conniv- 
ance of customs officials. This the government had 
long suspected and had sometimes been able to prove. 

The agreement of July, 1343, was, in essence, a guar- 
antee that customs receipts would be stabilized and 
the risk of a further drop in revenue because of declin- 
ing wool exports would be nullified. The farmers 
promised the king an annual payment equal to the 
average yearly returns from the customs and subsidy 
during the past three and one quarter years plus 10,000 
marks.’** The king accepted this assurance of a fixed 
annual revenue from foreign trade. It was the farmers 
who would now direct the customs service and seek to 
recoup from customs duties what they were bound to 
pay the king. 

Of course, it was the king’s desperate plight which 
led to this agreement with the farmers, not the realiza- 
tion that the government had failed to find an effective 
system of supervision. By 1343 the royal debt had 
grown to enormous proportions. The Bardi and Peruzzi 
societies, partly as a result of Edward’s inability to 
repay what he owed them, teetered on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. After 1339 they gradually ceased to be the 
chief bankers of the English monarchy.**® New com- 
panies of alien merchants were persuaded to make 
loans, but these new groups were more cautious than 
their predecessors. They demanded better security for 
their loans and lent grudingly and only in limited 
amounts. For their financial aid the king gave them 
assignments on customs receipts and almost complete 
freedom to buy and export wool.'*® 

Some measure of the shrinkage of the king’s income 
from customs duties is afforded by the collectors’ rolls 


per sack, the 6,400 difference represents an additional 1,500 
sacks being used by English clothiers. The 1,500 sacks would, 
of course, be only a minimum. Alien cloths were luxury items, 
and the production of cheaper cloths would presumably have 
been rising even faster. Yet, this rate of increase in cloth 
production between 1325 and 1335 hardly gives credence to 
the presumption that use was suddenly found for an additional 
13,000 sacks a year, particularly when it is known that by the 
fourteenth century the woolen cloth industry was highly spe- 
cialized, involving a number of processes requiring skilled 
workers. Carus-Wilson, E. M., The woollen industry, Cam- 
bridge Economic History of Europe, ed. M. M. Postan & E. E. 
Rich, 2: 378-381, Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1950. 

144 Cf. Sayles, Speculum 6: 183-185; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 77, 
m. 67d. 

145 Terry, Schuyler, Financing of the Hundred Years’ War, 
1337-1360, 50ff., London, Constable & Co., 1914. 

146 [bid., 46ff.; Sayles, Speculum 6: 183; E.C.A., No. 5, mm. 
3-9d; ibid., No. 8, passim; ibid., No. 9, passim; Fryde, E. B., 
Materials for the study of Edward III’s credit operations, 1327- 
1348, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research 22: 121-122, 1949. 
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from Boston, Hull, London, and Southampton, the 
only ports open after September, 1342. Their accounts, 
covering the period from Michaelmas, 1342, to the sum- 
mer of 1343,1*7 reveal that out of the customs and 
subsidy actually collected only about £350 were paid 
into the Exchequer. The remainder, about £9,900, was 
handed over to royal creditors, while another £10,900 
had been pardoned to exporters in payment of debts 
owed to them by the king. 

By the summer of 1343, Edward III was not merely 
in debt; he was also having great difficulty in finding 
new sources of revenue. The farm salvaged for the 
king’s use most of the income from the customs and 
subsidy.*** It also provided immediate relief through 
monthly payments of 1,000 marks to the Wardrobe.'** 
The English company of wool merchants offered Ed- 
ward what he most desperately needed, ready cash. 

The basic fact, nonetheless, cannot be ignored. Had 
the wool ventures supplied the king with larger sums 
and had these sums reached his hands more expedi- 
tiously, Edward’s financial distress might not have be- 
come so grievous by 1343.1°° The men in the counties 
failed the king by vigorously resisting delivery of their 
wool in every way they could. The customs officials 
completed the disaster by allowing the regulations re- 
stricting exports to be bypassed and by defrauding Ed- 
ward of customs duties they collected or could have 
collected. The farm of 1343 not only promised imme- 
diate funds and froze the customs receipts at a level 
from which they could not fall; it also relieved the cen- 
tral government of making further efforts to achieve 


147 Only the accounts from London and Southampton are for 
the period cited. Boston’s figures are those for the period from 
13 January, 1343, and Hull’s from 17 January, 1343. E.C.A., 
No. 5, mm. 7-7d, 9; ibid., No. 8, mm. 7, 11, 28, 32d; ibid., No. 9, 
mm. 3, 10d. 

148 As a result of the contract the assignments on the customs 
made to the Hanse merchants and those of Lucca were can- 
celled. C.C.R., 1343-1346, 136. A new agreement with the 
Germans was concluded late in 1344. C.P.R., 1343-1345, 373. 

149 By the original terms of the contract of 8 July, 1343, the 
monthly payments were only to be temporary, to continue only 
until all accounts of collectors holding office before the contract 
went into effect had been audited. Then, the farmers were to 
pay annually beyond the 10,000 marks, the yearly average re- 
ceipts for the 314 years before 24 June, 1343. K.R.M.R., No. 
120, mm. 165-165d. (The calendared account in C.C.R., 1343- 
1346, 266-267, is both obscure and inaccurate.) Early in 1345 
—pur tant ge ascuns des Custumers sount mortz saunz acompt 
rendre, et ascuns ge sount en pleine vie ne ount mie acompt ne 
ne pount vngore estre trouez par ont le dit paiement est vngore 
delai—it was decided to establish a fixed sum to be paid an- 
nually by the farmers and to wait no longer for earlier accounts 
to be rendered. L.T.R.M.R., No. 117, m. 100, calendared in 
C.C.R., 1343-1346, 573-574. Cf. Sayles, Speculum 6: 183-184. 

150 This is not to dispute a general conclusion about Ed- 
ward’s methods of financing the war from 1336 through 1340, 
“.. that his whole policy during this phase of the war was 
fundamentally unsound and involved financial burdens far be- 
yond what the resources of his kingdom could bear,.. .” 
Fryde, History, n.s., 37: 24. But Edward’s inabiiity to make 
the customs service honest rendered his situation hopeless 
from the very outset. 
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what was essentially impossible, effective supervision of 
collectors and tronagers. 


V. CONCLUSION 

There is good reason to suppose that Edward III’s 
advisers had concluded by 1340, if not earlier, that the 
problem of finding trustworthy controllers was insolu- 
ble. They had not forgotten that the secret of success 
in making the customs service efficient was adequate 
supervision, for they continued to devise ways to pro- 
vide checks on the work of tronagers and collectors. 
From 1341 they appointed royal creditors, collectors, 
and special agents to oversee the weighing of wool; in 
1342 they sent clerks from Westminster to supervise 
the collection of customs. But these new measures 
bypassed the controllers, reflecting clearly the conclu- 
sion that it had proved impossible to find trustworthy 
men to act as controllers. 

The governments of Edward II and Edward III had 
drawn on two kinds of men to serve as controllers, civil 
servants and residents of the ports. Neither had given 
satisfactory service. King’s clerks and yeomen, men 
who could be expected to carry out loyally the royal 
policies, would not act in person. This disinclination to 
perform their duties at the customhouses cannot be ex- 
plained merely by the smallness of the pay,’ although 
this must have had some effect. The real objection was 
bound up with the fact that the office led nowhere. 
Unlike France, England offered no expectation of a 
place in the royal bureaucracy to men who gave com- 
petent service in the provinces. Personal attention to 
the obligations of the controllership for a man who 
made a career out of government work would have 
meant burying himself in the port. Advancement as 
well as the tangible rewards for serving the king, like 
benefices, feudal grants, or special and lucrative assign- 
ments of the kind given to the clerks who were ap- 
pointed as keepers of the cocket foils, went to those 
who worked at Westminster. 

Local men, on the contrary, could and often did give 
personal service, but appointing them had brought no 
improvement. The salary could not offset the inevita- 
ble tendency of these men to seek to keep the good will 
of their relatives, friends, and neighbors rather than to 
compel the collectors to enforce trade regulations and 
to account for every penny owed to the king. To have 
acted in conformity with the obligations of their office 
would have required exactly those actions which would 
have roused the animus of their fellow townsmen. The 
ports’ residents who served as controllers, like all other 
local men appointed as officials in the counties and 
boroughs, were offered no future in royal service, and 





1It was small when compared with the salaries of clerks 
sent to keep the foils of the cocket seals in 1342 and 1343. 
Their 2s. a day was more than three times the wages of the 
London controller, the best paid of all. 
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their attitudes and outlook coincided with those of other 
local agents, not with the point of view of the civil 
servants at Westminster. 

In simplest terms the controllership was a hybrid. 
It called for men willing to put royal interests above 
local considerations. Only a bureaucrat could be ex- 
pected to do this. Yet, because it was an office of the 
local administration, it formed no part of cursus ho- 
norum for men who made government service a profes- 
sion. It is hardly surprising that from 1340 the con- 
trollerships became sinecures. What Edward I had 
planned to have and what Edward III tried to get, 
effective supervision through the appointment of con- 
trollers, was found to be unobtainable. 

This inability of the central government to supervise 
effectively local administration appears in the strongest 
light when the customs service is examined, because it 
was only in this segment of the administration that an 
attempt was made to apply a system of controls. The 
problem was not, however, limited to the collection of 
customs. It is instructive to compare the freezing of 
the customs revenue in 1343 with a similar action that 
concerned property taxes about a decade earlier.2, From 
the last years of the thirteenth century, tax assessors 
reported returns that seemed to show an alarming de- 
cline in the taxable property of England. The govern- 
ment was convinced that taxers’ accounts did not give 
an accurate description of property values but was 
powerless to stem the fall in royal income from taxes. 
Its inability to get its agents to make honest rather 
than conventional appraisals was confessed in 1334 
and 1336, when the revenue from property taxes was 
stabilized at the level of the 1332 collections. Income 
from property taxes was no longer to vary but would 
be a fixed amount. The farm of 1343 similarly stabil- 
ized the king’s income from the customs and subsidy. 
In both these instances the government was acknowl- 
edging its incapacity to get complete and accurate 
reckonings from its local officials. 

By the fourteenth century, the tradition that all work 
at the local level should be done at no cost to the king 
by the propertied men living in the counties and bor- 
oughs was firmly established. It was no longer possi- 
ble to contemplate the appointment of civil servants to 
many of the offices in the local areas. The Statute of 
Lincoln in 1316 ruled that sheriffs had to be residents 
of the counties to which they were appointed.* In 1333 
Edward III consented to a like regulation in the selec- 


2On this see Willard, Parliamentary taxes, 11-13, 51-72, 
129-137, 160-161, 341-343; Johnson, Charles, Collectors of lay 
taxes, Eng. govt. at work 2: 211. It should also be noted 
that the period when property taxes fell most drastically was 
during the crisis years 1294-1297. Willard, op. cit., 343-346. 
Similarly, Edward III’s attempt to meet the costs of his war 
with France through English wool had the same effect on 
wool exports as reported by the collectors. 

3 Statutes of the realm 1: 174-175. The rule was also to 
be observed when selecting bailiffs of the hundreds. 
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tion of customs collectors. These enactments merely 
codified what had long been standard practice. Ad- 
mittedly, unpaid service by local notables was an in- 
expensive way to have most of the administrative and 
judicial work done and to have royal revenue collected. 
But the king had to pay dearly for this economy by 
loss of any viable controls over local administration. 
If his subjects determinedly opposed financial levies, 
he was helpless. He could not permanently replace 
his local agents with civil servants. His only recourse 
was to freeze property taxes, farm the customs, and 
plan new forms of taxation for the future. 

The sharp distinction between a non-professional 
local administration and a bureaucratic central govern- 
ment was of crucial importance in the future constitu- 
tional development of England. It goes far toward 
explaining why parliamentary government became 
firmly rooted in English soil. The strength of an Eng- 
lish king depended on the loyalty and cooperation of 





4 Rot. parl. inediti, 229. 
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the local notables in the counties and boroughs. Not 
to seek their support jeopardized not only the collection 
of his revenues and the enforcement of his laws, but 
even his possession of the throne. One of the chief 
aims of most English monarchs had to be that of mak- 
ing their cause the common cause, and parliament 
proved from the fourteenth century the best place to 
achieve that end. It was Henry VIII, one of England’s 
strongest kings, who shrewdly observed: “We at no 
time stand so high in our estate royal as in the time 
of parliament; when we as head and you as members, 
are conjoined and knit together into one body politic.” * 





5 Henry’s declaration to a Parliament quoted in MclIlwain, 
C. H., The High Court of Parliament and its supremacy, 338, 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1910. Cf. Strayer. Eng. 
govt. at work 2: 40: “The king could not hope to have 
an adequate income unless he gained the support of the land- 
owners and merchants who granted his taxes and collected his 
revenues. And the need for securing this support is one reason 
why the English kings of the later middle ages found it impossi- 
ble to lay a solid foundation for absolute monarchy.” 
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structive criticisms and suggestions proved a constant 
encouragement and a sure guide in resolving a mass of 
data into a coherent study. During the years I was a 
Fulbright Scholar I was able to attend a seminar given 
by Professor Eleanora Carus-Wilson of the University 
of London. It was under her proficient guidance that 
I began my investigation of the documents relating to 
the customs service. To Dr. E. B. Fryde of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales I owe special thanks. He 


gave liberally of his knowledge and ideas while I was 
working at the Public Record Office. To the members 
of the staff of the Public Record Office I am indebted 
for their unfailing help in resolving my initial diffi- 
culties and assisting me in puzzling out perplexing 
passages in the manuscripts. 

Many of my friends and colleagues have been of 
assistance in the preparation of this study. To all of 
them I express here my thanks. Special mention must, 
however, be made of three people for whose help I am 
most grateful. My wife has given valuable advice and 
criticism in recasting the original dissertation. Pro- 


fessors Robert H. George of Brown University and 
Leonard C. Wood of Eastern Illinois University read 
the monograph in manuscript, and their criticisms often 
saved me from egregious errors in style and logic. For 
all stylistic and logical blunders that may remain I am, 
of course, alone responsible. 








APPENDICES 


I. WOOL EXPORTS, 1304-1343 


The following tables of annual wool exports from 
English ports were compiled from summaries of ac- 
counts preserved at the Public Record Office. Totals 
are for the fiscal year, which began at Michaelmas (29 
September), but for convenience they are listed under 
the calendar year that included the major portion of the 
fiscal year. Except for York, ports are arranged geo- 
graphically, following the coast line from Newcastle in 
the northeast to Bristol in the southwest.” York’s totals, 
as well as those for the staple towns in which customs 
on wool, woolfells, and hides were collected only from 
January, 1333, to the summer of 1334, are given on 
page 59. 

The last table, showing the annual exports from Eng- 
land, is the result of adding annual totals from all ports. 
These figures in many cases are no better than approxi- 
mations. It is not because there are numerous gaps in 
the accounts. These are relatively rare and usually of 
minor importance. The defectiveness of these figures 
stems rather from the failure of the collectors to observe 
at all times a distinction between exports made before 
Michaelmas and those after that date. Often, what was 
sent out before Michaelmas and that which left later 
were lumped together. From 1337 this was particularly 
true when it involved wool licensed by the king to leave 
England without duties being paid to the customs offi- 
cials at the ports. For wool from which customs were 
collected, the collectors carefully noted what amount left 
England before Michaelmas and what was shipped after 
that date. For sacks exempted from payment, they 
simply reported the total which left England during the 
entire period for which they were accounting. There is 
usually no way to determine how to apportion these 
latter exports, since only rarely has a roll of particulars 
survived which allows the correct apportionment to be 
made. Accordingly, the totals given in the account are 
entered under that year with which the account as a 
whole is primarily concerned. 


NEWCASTLE 
Year Aliens Total 
1304 743 740* 
1305 307 1,910 
1306 215 1,498 





1E.C.A., Nos. 1-10. In a number of instances surviving 
rolls of particulars have supplied additional information. I am 
grateful to Miss Olive Coleman of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, who has assisted Professor E. M. Carus-Wilson in 
preparing for publication a complete compilation of wool and 
cloth exports from 1275 to 1547. She was kind enough to 
check my totals in the light of her own investigations. 

2 Cornwall shipped no wool during these years according to 
the collectors’ accounts. E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 5d-5A, 14d; ibid., 
No. 8, m. 12A. 

3 Covers period from 27 July, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 

4 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 


52 


Year Aliens Total 
1307 275 1,404 
1308 184 1,313 
1309 103 916 
1310 108 880 
1311 a 794 
1312 904 
1313 526 
1314 953 
1315 274 
1316 363 
1317 152 
1318 12 283 
1319 98 
1320 394 
1321 298 
1322 103 
1323 341 
1324 66° 624 
1325 51 707 
1326 63 994 
1327 55 1,576 
1328 16 554 
1329 82 2,095 
1330 44 1,862 
1331 33 1,818 
1332 39 1,8837 
1333 18 7577 
1334 11 1,434 
1335 22 812 
1336 15 886 
1337 0 341 
1338 0 1,207 
1339 0 1,395 
1340 73 831 
1341 0 330 
1342 0 464 
13435 0 0 

HARTLEPOOL 

Year Aliens Total 
1304 113 340 
1305 96 304 
1306 1 318 
1307 84 349 
1308 43 328 
1309 51 178 
1310 2 237 
1311 3 306 


5 Covers period from 29 September, 1310, to 9 October, 1311. 

6 Covers period from 28 February, 1324, to 29 September, 
1324. 

7 Certain merchants are cited as being exempted from pay- 
ment of the wool custom, but the amount of their shipments is 
not given. 

8 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 15 July, 1343. 
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Year Aliens Total Year Aliens Total 
1312 232 1318 2,055 4,170 
1313 218 1319 2,614 
1314° 147 1320 4,321 
13157° 258 1321 4,718 
1316 101 1322 14775 1,5607¢ 
1317 171 1323 5961" 3,036'8 
1318 0 14 132419 1,084 2,662 
1319 33 1325 904 2,441 
1320 43 1326 1,144 3,094 
1321 158 1327 1,352 3,174 
1322 10 1328 636 2,562 
1323 83 1329 649 3,702 
1324 Oh 96 1330 632 5,409 
1325 0 238 1331 1,060 7,690 
1326 0 0 1332 946 8,022 
1327 0 0 1333 72 2,489 
1328 0 85 1334 342 3,631 
1329 0 458 1335 889 5,515 
1330 0 419 1336”° 
1331 0 572 1337 0 0 
1332 0 517 1338 1,112 5,839 
1333 0 0 1339 1,275 8,192 
1334 0 281 1340 1,211 5,941 
1335 0 637 13417? 1,179 4,087 
1336 0 77 1342? 8 4,218 
1337 0 0 134378 255 2,708 
1338 0 139 
1339 0 321 BOSTON 
1340 0 ] 12 Year Aliens Total 
1341 6 250 1304 2,641 2,345% 
1342 0 444 1305 7,385 10,945 
1343 0 0 1306 5,286 8,911 

1307 6,329 10,143 
HULL 1308 5,304 9,550 

Year Aliens Total 1309 5,869 11,055 
1304 1,562” 5,947 1310 5,036 9,718 
1305 6,595 8,680 Lone 3125 199 
1306 4,630 7,133 sass “— ag 
1307 4,261 6,829 Isis 10,585 
1308 3,535 5,889 aes np 
1309 3,240 5,659 1315 Lao 
1310 2,496 5,520 1316 370 
1311 2,636 6,255 15 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
1312 018 5,483 16 Covers period from 29 September, 1321, to 18 November, 
1313 4,843 1322. 

1314 3,456 2 Covers period from 29 September, 1322, to 30 September, 
1315 3,085 = 


18 Covers period from 18 November, 1322, to 30 September, 





1316 1,686 1323. 

1317 467*4 4,398 19 Covers period from 1 October, 1323, to 29 September, 1324. 
_ 20 No account rendered. 
® Covers period from 29 September, 1313, to 7 April, 1314. 21 Covers period from 29 September, 1340, to 19 October, 1341. 
10 Covers period from 7 April, 1314, to 29 September, 1315. 22 Covers period from 19 October, 1341, to 29 September, 
11 Covers period from 23 January, 1324, to 29 September, 1324. 1342. 
12 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 23 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 7 July, 1343. 
13 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 24 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 


14Covers period from 12 August, 1317, to 29 September, 25 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
1317. 26 Corrected from 11,178 sacks given in the account roll. 





Year Aliens Total 
1317 69977 6,549 
1318 3,798" 5,627 
1319 4,277 
1320 5,475 
1321 4,837 
1322 49179 2,240 
1323 5,138 6,974 
1324 3,267 5,014 
1325 3,410 4,819 
1326 1,966 2,656 
1327 3,032 5,172 
1328*° 2,045 4,735 
1329%1 4,044 7,659 
1330 3,561 5,867 
1331 3,355 5,858* 
1332 4,083 6,478 
1333 1,619 2,938 
1334 1,854 3,766 
1335 3,486 6,918 
1336 2,550 5,212 
1337 0 0 
1338 2,377 4,972 
1339%8 5,328 11,129 
1340** 1,674°° 2,488 
1341%¢ 1,528 2,686 
134237 3,719 6,393 
1343*8 0 1,172 

LYNN 

Year Aliens Total 
1304 269 1,160 
1305 191 1,244 
1306 152 744 
1307 85 776 
1308 56 626 
1309 37 857 
1310 13 790 
1311 87°? 917 
1312 1,066 
1313 426 
1314 145 


27 Covers period from 24 July, 1317, to 9 September, 1317. 
28 Covers period from 9 September, 1317, to 29 September, 
1318. 
29 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
30 Covers period from 29 September, 1327, to 27 August, 1328. 
31 Covers period from 27 August, 1328, to 29 September, 1329. 
32 Corrected from 5,878 sacks given in the account roll. 
33 Covers period from 29 September, 1338, to 24 April, 1340. 
34 Covers period from 24 April, 1340, to 22 February, 1341. 
35 An estimate based on the accounts for the collection of the 
old custom and the subsidy and probably incomplete. 
36 Covers period from 22 February, 1341, to 29 September, 
1341. 
37 Covers period from 29 September, 1341, to 13 January, 
1343. 
38 Covers period from 13 January, 1343, to 15 July, 1343. 
39 Covers period from 29 September, 1310, to 9 October, 1311. 
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Year Aliens Total 
1315 385 
1316 200 
1317 266 
1318 Fa 296 
1319 264 
1320 175 
1321** 622 
1322 0*? 107** 
1323 129 474 
1324 58 386 
1325 64 489 
1326 0 146 
1327 76 306 
1328 21 252 
1329 184 638 
1330 223 866 
1331 183 925 
1332 201 1,032 
1333 150 649 
1334 0 224 
1335 47 657 
1336 8 575 
1337 0 0 
1338 0 0 
1339 0 1,388 
1340 73 338 
134144 1,042 1,287 
134245 0 0 
1343*° 0 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH 


Year Aliens Total 
1304 91 845 
1305 166 1,176 
1306 112 854 
1307 89 897 
1308 26 547 
1309 29 733 
1310 62 695 
1311 83 688 
1312 y ad 605 
1313 302 
1314 477 
1315 388 
1316 251 
1317 ye 408 
1318 32 772 


40 Covers period from 29 September, 1317, to 4 June, 1318. 


41 Covers period from 29 September, 1320, to 7 January, 1322. 
42 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 

43 Covers period from 7 January, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
44 Covers period from 29 September, 1340, to 2 February, 1342. 
45 Covers period from 2 February, 1342, to 29 September, 1342. 
46 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 24 June, 1343. 

47 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
48 Covers period from 9 August, 1317, to 29 September, 1317. 
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Year 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 
iZ35”" 
1336°° 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
13432 


Y ear 
1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320°° 


49 Covers period from 11 August, 1322, to 29 September, 1323. 
50 No account rendered for period from 16 April, 1335, to 31 


March, 1336. 


51 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 15 July, 1343. 

52 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 

53 Covers period from 29 September, 1310, to 9 October, 1311. 

54 Actual exports for these years were found to be 1,338 sacks 
in 1315, 721 sacks in 1316, and 764 sacks in 1317. L.T.R.M.R., 


No. 


55 Covers period from 24 July, 1317, to 29 September, 1318. 
Covers period from 29 September, 1319, to 22 November, 


56 


1320 


92, m. 22. 





Aliens 


163*? 
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587 
628 


IPSWICH 
Aliens 

180 
434 
530 
398 
192 
147 

46 
212°° 


6958 


WOOL EXPORTS, 1304-1343 


Total 


787 
769 
730 
310 
523 
432 
394 
245 
435 
526 
680 
585 
494 
945 
305 
193 
530 
148 
0 

0 
1,098 
258 
122 
867 
816 


Total 

524° 
1,094 
1,523 
1,063 
932 
1,042 
668 
983 
455 
487 
893 


9 


380°* 


200° 
2515 
201 
314 
562 


4 
4 





55 
Year Aliens Total 
132157 559 
1322 1758 104°° 
1323 132 479 
1324 61 172 
1325 3 380 
1326 0 143 
1327 0 206 
1328 0 233 
1329 0 147 
1330 2 112 
1331 0 212 
1332 0 285 
1333 0 81 
1334 0 119 
1335 0 169 
1336 3 200 
1337 0 0 
1338 0 216 
1339 0 972 
1340 0 603 
1341” 1,098 1,415 
1342° 0 111 
1343% 0 192 
LONDON 

Y ear Aliens Total 
1304 6,161 4,503* 
1305 6,667 14,537 
1306 6,895 15,198 
1307 5,403 14,607 
1308 4,974 14,056 
1309 4,923 13,810 
1310 3,528 12,068 
1311 4,477 13,942 
1312 388% 14,683 
1313 16,057 
1314 14,155 
1315 17,470 
1316°° 10,253 
1317 1,888°7 11,756 
1318 5,212 11,724 
1319 9,812 
1320 14,247 
1321 12,767 
1322 1,026°* 9,850 


57 Covers period from 22 November, 1320, to 16 May, 1322. 

58 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
59 Covers period from 16 May, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
60 Covers period from 29 September, 1340, to 2 February, 1342. 
61 Covers period from 2 February, 1342, to 29 September, 1342 
62 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 26 July, 1343. 
63 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 
64 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
65 Covers period from 29 September, 1314, to 20 October, 1315. 
66 Covers period from 20 October, 1315, to 29 September, 1316. 
67 Covers period from 4 August, 1317, to 29 September, 1317. 
68 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 27 October, 1322. 








Year 


1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 


Year 


1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 


Aliens 
3,047° 
5,437 
5202" 
5,844” 
3,573 
1,530 
2,871 
1,905 
2,314 
3,416 
3,977 
4,340 
3,687 
2,062 
0 
2,924 
7,301 
4,020 
4,025 
5,901 
3,34278 


SANDWICH 


Aliens 


345 
218 
143 
35 
0 
11 
4 
6 
075 


7477 


1678 
28 


Total 
13,289 
11,017 
12,827 
10,399 
13,094 

7 464 
12,018 
10,974 
11,838 
12,941 
11,551 
13,498 
14,926 

8,543 

3,984"? 

3,981 
16,307 

5,555 

6,705 

9,137 

5,561*4 


Total 


761° 
959 
955 
725 
98 
323 
132 
213 
139 
127 
126 
171 
109 
178 
172 
149 
161 
170 
177 
223 


698 Covers period from 27 October, 1322, to 29 September, 1323. 
70 Covers period from 29 September, 1324, to 22 September, 


1325. 


71 Covers period from 


1326. 


22 September, 1325, to 29 September, 


72 This includes 74 sacks customed at Chichester and loaded in 


Sandwich. 


73 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 30 July, 1343. 
74 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 20 July, 1343. 
75 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 
76 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
77 Covers period from 8 August, 1317, to 29 September, 1318. 


78 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
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Year Aliens 


1324 
1325 


7i9 
6®° 


1326 20 


1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331** 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 


— 


_ 
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Total 


119 
181 
97 
95 
132 
177 
108 
149 
250 
58 
59 
171 
240 


CHICHESTER & SHOREHAM*? 


Year Aliens 


1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 


1322 10*° 


1323 
1324 1 
1325 
1326 
1327 





79 Covers period from 29 September, 1323, to 3 February, 1325. 
80 Covers period from 3 February, 1325, to 29 September, 1325. 
81 No account found for period from 3 February, 1331, to 12 


May, 1331. 


82 Shoreham replaced Chichester for period from 29 Septem- 


ber, 1324, to 10 February, 1327. 


83 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
84 Covers period from 27 August, 1317, to 29 September, 1318. 
85 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 


oooon 


~O 


Lo at 
, 


0 


2 
0 
1 
0 


Total 


283 
342 
620 
458 
453 
378 
296 
161 
172 
165 
220 
133 
403 
516 
365 
415 
274 
517 
226 
266 
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Year Aliens Total 
1328 | ae 161 
1329 448 
1330 Q*¢ 312 
1331 0 233 
1332 0 276 
1333 0 130 
1334 18 229 
1335 50 292 
1336 22 360 
1337 0 0 
1338 0 0 
1339 0 20 
1340 0 57 
1341°’ 20 111 
134288 0 0 
1343 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Year Aliens Total 
1304 1,066*° 1,708°° 
1305 2,242 4,329 
1306 796 2,602 
1307 1,478 3,452 
1308* 636 2,329 
1309° 436 2,375 
1310 369 2,712 
1311 544 2,652 
1312 14° 2,393 
1313 2,206 
1314 1,969 
1315 1,534 
1316 936 
1317 as 2,758 
1318 1,054 3,048 
1319 2,918 
1320 3,983 
1321 4,014 
1322 142° 2,438 
1323 740°° 3,444 
1324 7i3s™ 1,917 
1325 422 1,792 
1326 87 608 
1327 388 1,277 








86 No account found for period from 26 February, 1328, to 1 
August, 1330. 
87 Covers period from 29 September, 1340, to 8 February, 1342. 
88 Covers period from 8 February, 1342, to 29 September, 1342. 
89 Covers period from 25 June, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 
90 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 
91 Covers period from 14 December, 1307, to 27 October, 1308, 
no account having been found for period from 29 September, 
1307, to 14 December, 1307. 
82 Covers period from 27 October, 1308, to 29 September, 1309. 
®3 Covers period from 29 September, 1311, to 9 October, 1311. 
84 Covers period from 22 August, 1317, to 29 September, 1317. 
%5 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
86 Covers period from 29 September, 1322, to 5 October, 1323. 
87 Covers period from 5 October, 1323, to 29 September, 1324. 


Year Aliens Total 
1328 1,239 2,511 
1329 1,077 2,926 
1330 396 2,404 
1331 934 3,432 
1332 935 3,762°8 
1333 58 1,194 
1334 433°° 1,869 
1335 481 2,900 
1336 358 1,723 
1337 0 0 
1338 2,919 2,964 
1339 0 0 
1340 0 20 
1341 1,077 1,089 
1342 793 1,933 
13431 0 304 


WEYMOUTH (MELCOMBE) 


Y ear Aliens Total 
1304 
1305 
1306 

1307 
1308 
1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 
1313 

1314 

isis 12 
1316 8 
1317*** 482 
1318 213 46214 
1319 60 
1320 245 
1321 201 
1322 Qjres 2661 
1323 20 661°" 
1324198 0 10 


izzy” 0 192 

98 Corrected from 3,752 sacks given in the account roll. 

99 Corrected from 373 sacks given in the account roll. 

100 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 25 July, 1343. 

101 Covers period from 15 April, 1315, to 29 September, 1315. 

102 Covers period from 29 September, 1316, to 12 December, 
1317. 

108 Covers period from 8 February, 1318, to 29 September, 
1318. 

104 Covers period from 12 December, 1317, to 29 September, 
1318. 

105 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 

106 Covers period from 29 September, 1321 to 16 July, 1323. 

107 Covers period from 16 July, 1323, to 29 September, 1323. 

108 Covers period from 29 September, 1323, to 15 October, 
1324. 

109 Covers period from 15 October, 1324, to 29 September, 
1325. 
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EXETER 
Year Aliens 
1304314 0 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 g7**3 
1319 
1320 
1321*** 
1322 
1323*** 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 


112 


wooden SO 


COCO OW 





term, m. 4. 


1323. 
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Total 





39 


62 


Total 


] 
33 
37 
84 

127 
172 
226 
97 
119 
124 
89 
34 
109 
36 
87 
0 
115 
74 
47116 
58 
31 

0 

0 

it 


110 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 24 June, 1343. 

111 Covers period from 1 April, 1304, to 29 September, 1304. 

112 Corrected from 33 sacks given in the account roll and 
covers period from 29 September, 1310, to 9 May, 1311. 

113 All exports of this year stated to be those of aliens. 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 89, Status et Visus Compotorum, Michaelmas 


114 Covers period from 29 September, 1320, to 20 May, 1322. 
115 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 3 February, 1323. 
116 Covers period from 21 May, 1322, to 3 February, 1323. 
117 Covers period from 3 February, 1323, to 29 September, 














Year Aliens Total 
1328 0 0 
1329 0 0 
1330 0 3 
1331 2 13 
1332 0 4 
1333 0 4 
1334 0 57 
1335 0 l 
1336 0 gus 
1337 0 Gs 
1338 0 aoe 
1339 0 | sa 
1340 0 a 
1341 0 0 
1342 0 0 
134319 0 0 
BRISTOL 

Y ear Aliens Total 
1304 0 0 
1305 0 1 
1306 0 38 
1307 0 0 
1308 0 0 
1309 4 4 
1310 0 0 
1311 0 0 
1312 0 0 
1313 2 
1314'°° 

1315" 

1316'*° 

13173*° 0 
1318 0 0 
1319 22 
1320 2 
1321 5 
1322 (22 23 
1323 130 134 
1324 0 0 
1325 0 0 
1326 0 2 
1327 0 6 
1328 1 7 
1329 0 0 
1330 0 l 
1331 0 3 
1332 21 24 


118 The mayor of Exeter reported to the Exchequer that 8 
sacks of wool were exported in 1336, 20 sacks in 1337, 10 sacks 
in 1338, 0 sacks in 1339, and 7 sacks in 1340. K.R.M.R., No. 
117, m. 147. 

119 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 24 June, 1343. 

120 No custom collected from 29 September, 1313, to 18 Janu- 
ary, 1317. 

121 Covers period from 20 July, 1322, to 29 September, 1322. 
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Year Aliens Total 
1333 63 122 
1334 26 78 
1335 19 64 
1336 0 40 
1337 0 0 
1338 0 0 
1339 70 392 
1340 2,092 2,186 
1341 0 88 
1342 310 415 
1343127 0 0 

YORK 

Y ear Aliens Total 
1333 383125 2,136'7* 
1334175 2,143 
1340176 0 1,306 
1341127 0 0 
1342 
1343 

STAPLE TOWNS!?28 
Lincoln 

Y ear Aliens Total 
1333 2,423 3,499 
13347°9 1,436 3,899 

Norwich 

Year Aliens Total 
1333 — «668 456 
1334" 53 741 

Winchester 

Year Aliens Total 
1333 639 1,386 
13343*1 520 1,978 

Shrewsbury 

Year Aliens Total 

1333 0 0 
0 0 


1334292 
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ENGLAND 
Year Aliens Total 
1304 12,506 18,878 
1305 24,303 45,215 
1306 18,766 39,817 
1307 18,441 40,334 
1308 14,960 36,083 
1309 14,855 37,471 
1310 11,666 34,271 
1311 13,211 37,108 
1312 1,050 37,726 
1313 36,089 
1314 31,275 
1315 31,365 
1316 20,144 
1317 3,333 27,576 
1318 12,462 27,081 
1319 21,487 
1320 30,902 
1321 29,674 
1322 1,854 17,605 
1323 10,128 29,543 
1324 10,780 22,758 
1325 10,167 24,985 
1326 9,152 18,654 
1327 8,503 25,611 
1328 5,507 19,290 
1329 8,915 31,212 
1330 6,777 29,027 
1331 7,903 33,457 
1332 9,704 36,659 
1333 9,517 27,951 
1334 9,044 34,282 
1335 8,695 33,741 
1336 5,034 18,080 
1337 0 4,326 
1338 9,333 19,321 
1339 14,036 41,293 
1340 9,146 19,748 
1341 9,976 18,192 
1342 11,426 24,341 
1343 4,226 10,755 


II. CUSTOMS OFFICERS, 1294-1343 


122 Covers period from 29 September, 1342, to 26 July, 1343. 
123 Covers period from 14 May, 1333, to 29 September, 1333. 
124 Covers period from 30 January, 1333, to 29 September, 
1333. 

125 Covers period from 29 September, 1333, to 7 June, 1334. 

126 Covers period from 2 November, 1339, to 29 September, 
1340. 

127 Covers period from 29 September, 1340, to 26 July, 1341. 

128 Staple towns were Newcastle, York, London, Exeter, 
Bristol, and the above. Customs collection began on 30 Janu- 
ary, 1333. 

129 Covers period from 29 September, 1333, to 6 June, 1334. 

180 Covers period from 29 September, 1333, to 13 June, 1334. 

131 Covers period from 29 September, 1333, to 19 July, 1334. 

182 Covers period from 29 September, 1333, to 7 June, 1334. 


The customs officers listed on the following pages 
were those assigned to towns where the old custom on 
wool, woolfells, and hides was collected. Between 
1275 and 1294 the government issued no commissions 
to Englishmen appointed to the customs service, and 
accounts rendered by the Italians who farmed the cus- 
toms rarely mentioned the names of those who worked 
with them. It is only from 1294 that commissions ap- 
pear, while it is only from 1304 that a continuous series 
of accounts rendered by English collectors survive. In 
the period between 1298 and 1304, when agents of the 
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farmers as well as Englishmen were appointed as col- *Acton, William de® 


lectors, only the native collectors have been included. | Emeldon, John de 28 Oct 1327- 6 Jun 1328 
s Gategang, John de 15 Jul 1331-29 Sep 1336 

The names and dates of service of collectors and con- —syyitford. Gilbert de? 
trollers, except when otherwise noted, are derived from Kirkeby, Simon de 29 Sep 1336-30 Nov 1338 
the Enrolled Customs Accounts, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, Kirkeby, Simon de 19 May 1339-15 Jul 1343 
from the Original Customs Accounts, and from Pipe Frismareys, John de 30 Nov 1338-19 May 1339 


Roll, No. 152B, m. 26. In the case of tronagers, whose Ty gnagers 
names are not usually given in the accounts, evidence Slouteyn, Gilbert® 18 Feb 1309 


of service cannot always be found. When there is no — Haukyn, Gilbert 6 Oct 1314-29 Sep 1323 
positive evidence, the name of the man commissioned = Haukyn, Gilbert 1 Jun 1324-29 Sep 1326 
is entered but only the date of his commission is Swain, Peter® 23 May 1311 
recorded 5 *Convers, Ralph le10 
‘ — , Presfen, Michael de 29 Sep 1326-15 Jul 1331 
Frequently, commissions enrolled in Chancery or *Bjackbourn, Richard de?2 
Exchequer records were never issued. In most cases, Mitford, Gilbert de13 22 May 1332 
but not all, the canceling of such commissions is noted — — de 29 Sep ae ae ed mrad 
. . oii ee F ‘leming, omas 19 May 1339-30 May 
in the marge beside the entries. All men for whom Carlisle, Nicholas de™4 po hg ron 
commissions were drawn up have been included in this 
tabulation, but those known positively.not to have held HARTLEPOOL 
office have an asterisk beside their names. For these a 
men and for those who receiv ed invalid as W ell as valid Senile. tabliiaiea tee 10 Feb 1303-2 Oct 1311 
commissions the dates of the invalid commissions are Mareys, Peter de 10 Feb 1303-21 Feb 1318 
cited in footnotes. Gore, John de 1a15 2 Oct 1311-21 Feb 1318 
. Oliver, Robert 21 Feb 1318-23 Jan 1324 
NEWCASTLE Dumbleton, Robert de 21 Feb 1318-23 Jan 1324 
Collectors *Reymes, Robert de16 
Scot, Henry le 29 Jul 1294-31 Mar 1304 *Carlisle, Thomas de1? 
Carlisle, Hugh de 29 Jul 1294-5 May 1298 *Carlisle, Nicholas de1§ 
Graper, Peter 5 May 1298-31 Mar 1304 Gosewyk, Roger de 23 Jan 1324-24 Feb 1332 
Fleming, Gilbert le 10 Feb 1303-12 Jul 13041 Nesbit, John de 23 Jan 1324-18 Aug 1328 
Frismareys, Thomas de 10 Feb 1303-12 Jul 1304 Nesbit, John de 4 Apr 1334 1 May 1341 
Frismareys, Thomas de 15 Feb 1324-6 Jun 1328 Heryng, William 18 Aug 1328-25 Dec 1330 
Carlisle, Nicholas de? 1 Apr 1304 1 Apr 1318 Bruntoft, Nicholas de 25 Dec 1330-5 Jul 1331 
Carlisle, Thomas son of Hugh Bruntoft, Nicholas de 3 Aug 1331-14 Dec 1336 
de? 1 Apr 1304 1 Apr 1318 Nesbit, William “le Yonge’ de 5 Jul 1331- 3 Aug 1331 
Oliver, Robert 1 Apr 1318-15 Feb 1324 Belle, John 24 Feb 1332- 4 Apr 1334 
Dumbleton, Robert de 1 Apr 1318-15 Feb 1324 Billyngham, John de 14 Dec 1336-22 Nov 1338 
*Reymes, Robert de+ Lambert, Thomas 22 Nov 1338-28 Aug 1339 
Daulyn, Thomas de 15 Feb 1324-9 Apr 1327 Durham, William de 28 Aug 1339-24 Jun 1343 
Friskenade, Simon de 9 Apr 1327-29 Aug 1327 Cokside, Robert de 1 May 1341-24 Jun 1343 
Tughale, Robert de 29 Aug 1327-29 Sep 1333 
Denton, John de 6 Jun 1328-30 Nov 1338 Controllers 
Denton, John de 8 Mar 1340-30 May 1341 Hernby, Thomas de 25 Dec 1330-5 Jul 133119 
Acton, Richard de 29 Sep 1333-30 Nov 1338 *Nesbit, John de2° 
Lomleye, Waleran de 30 Nov 1338- 8 Mar 1340 Belle, John 1 Jul 1334-29 Sep 1336 
Hecham, Hugh de 30 Nov 1338-19 May 1339 re 
Haliwell, Robert de 19 May 1339- 8 Mar 1340 64 March, 1327. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 23. 
Galewey, Richard de 8 Mar 1340-30 May 1341 721 October, 1333. K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 5. 
Shilvington, Robert de 30 May 1341-15 Jul 1343 8 Ibid., No. 82, m. 9. 
Galewey, John de 30 May 1341-22 Jan 1342 9C.P.R., 1307-1313, 357, 358. 
Musgrave, Robert de 22 Jan 1342-15 Jul 1343 102 March, 1317. Ibid., 1313-1317, 636. 
11K.R.M.R., No. 104, m. 63d; ibid., No. 105, m. 26; ibid., 
Controllers No. 107, m. 31; ibid., No. 108, m. 38. Cf. Cal. of ing. misc. 2: 
York, Adam de 29 Jul 1294- 5 May 1298 309-310. 
Haukyn, Gilbert 6 Oct. 1314-29 Sep 13235 1225 June, 1328. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 307. 
Haukyn, Gilbert 1 Jun 1324-29 Sep 13265 13 C.C.R., 1330-1333, 467. 
Presfen, Michael de 29 Sep 1326-28 Oct 1327 14 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 482. 
Presfen, Michael de 6 Jun 1328-15 Jul 1331 15 Invalid commission dated 26 November, 1318. C.F.R., 2: 
_— 384. 
1 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 163 and 5 December, 1321 and 20 July, 1322. Ibid., 3: 81, 


2 Invalid commission dated 16 January, 1323. C.F.R. 3: 194. 99, 145. 
3 Invalid commissions dated on 5 December, 1321, 20 July, 175 December, 1321, 20 July, 1322, and 16 January, 1323. 


1322, and 16 January, 1323. Ibid. 3: 81, 99, 145, 194. Ibid. 3: 81, 99, 145, 194. 
43 and 5 December, 1321, and 20 July, 1322. Ibid. 3: 81, 1816 January, 1323. Ibid. 3: 194. 
99, 145. 19 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 


5 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 2027 April, 1333. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 429. 
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Durham, William de 22 Nov 1338-28 Aug 1339 
Lambert, Thomas 20 Jan 1340- 1 May 1341 
Nesbit, William “le Yonge” de 1 May 1341-24 Jun 1343 


Tronagers 


Belle, John 12 Jan 1319-29 Sep 1323 
Hernby, Thomas de? 28 Jan 1331 
Arthur, John?? 10 Jun 1334 

YORK 
Collectors 
Freston, William de 30 Jan 1333- 7 Jun 1334 
Fox, William de 30 Jan 1333- 7 Jun 1334 
Kelsterne, Walter de 2 Nov 1339-26 Jul 1341 
_Scorby, Nicholas 2 Nov 1339-26 Jul 1341 
Duffeld, Thomas de? 26 Jul 1341 
Fitzdieu, Richard? 26 Jul 1341 
Controllers 
Thorp, Richard de 30 Jan 1333-7 Jun 1334 
Appleby, Nicholas de 2 Nov 1339-29 Sep 1340 
Tronagers 


*Housum, John de?4 
Stirkland, Adam “le Bowyer” 


de 30 Jan 1333-7 Jun 1334 
*Lindeseye, Robert de?5 
Cumberland, John de 2 Nov 1339-29 Sep 1340 
HULL 


Collectors 


Barton, Robert de 10 Aug 1294-22 Jul 1312 
Husthwait, John de 10 Aug 1294- 2 Dec 1296 
Oysel, Richard 2 Dec 1296-31 Mar 1304 
Drury, Nigel 10 Feb 1303-31 Mar 130426 
Bedeford, Gilbert de 1 Apr 1304-16 Nov 1317 
Bedeford, Gilbert de 10 Jul 1318-18 May 1319 
Gretford, Richard de 22 Jul 1312-30 Nov 1313 
Gretford, Richard de 29 Sep 1314-18 Jan 1321 
Gretford, Richard de 20 Jul 1322-30 Sep 132376 
York, Edward de 30 Nov 1313-29 Sep 1314 
Barton, William son of Rob- 

ert de 16 Nov 1317-10 jul 1318 
Barton, William son of Rob- 

ert de 18 May 1319-18 Jan 1321 
Barton, William son of Rob- 

ert de 4 Nov 1321-29 Sep 1324 
Barton, William son of Rob- 

ert de 29 Sep 1324-29 Sep 132576 
Pole, Richard de la 18 Jan 1321-14 Jul 1327 
Burton, Robert de27 18 Jan 1321- 4 Nov 1321 
Burton, Robert de 28 Jan 1325-11 Oct 1325 
Burton, Robert de 14 Jul 1327-26 Nov 1329 
Barton, Master John de 20 Jul 1322-30 Sep 132376 
Barton, Master John de 11 Oct 1325-2 Mar 1327 
3arton, Master John de 2 Mar 1327-14 Jul 132726 
Barton, Master John de 14 Jul 1327-29 Jan 1331 
21 [bid., 68. 

22 Thid., 539. 


23 C.F.R. 5: 222, 224. 

*4 30 January, 1333. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 403. 
‘ *5 7 September and 2 November, 1339. JIbid., 1338-1340, 327, 
93. 


26 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
27 L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 101. 


Barton, Master John de 12 Jun 1331-17 Aug 1338 
Barton, Master John de 17 Dec 1338-11 May 1341 
*Tyrwhit, Adam?28 

Helward, Walter 29 Sep 1324-28 Jan 1325 
Shakenhurst, Robert de 2 Mar 1327-14 Jul 1327 
Burton, Henry de 26 Nov 1329-29 Jan 1331 
Burton, Henry de 12 Jun 1331-10 Aug 1332 
Coppendale, Adam de 29 Jan 1331-12 Jun 1331 
Taverner, Hugh le?9 29 Jan 1331-12 Jun 1331 
Fitzdieu, Richard 10 Aug 1332- 6 May 1338 
Fitzdieu, Richard 1 Feb 1339-10 Nov 1339 
*Pole, William de 1a3° 

Taverner, Walter le 6 May 1338-17 Dec 1338 
Clay, Hugh del 17 Aug 1338-17 Dec 1338 
Clay, Hugh del 10 Nov 1339-11 May 1341 
Lichefeld, Robert de? 17 Dec 1338- 1 Feb 1339 
*Yafford, Thomas de? 

Heir, Roger le 12 May 1341-18 Aug 1341 
Heir, Roger le 19 Oct 1341-12 Jun 1342 
Freston, William de 12 May 1341-19 Oct 1341 
Botiller, Thomas le 18 Aug 1341-17 Jan 1343 
Hodynges, John de 12 Jun 1342-7 Jul 1343 
Swanlond, Thomas de 17 Jan 1343-7 Jul 1343 


Controllers 


Wikingeston, William de 10 Aug 1294- 7 May 1298 
Sandale, Robert de 1 Apr 1315-29 Oct 1316 
Hastang, Robert de 29 Oct 1316-1 Jan 1318 
Birton, William de 1 Jan 1318-24 Jun 1322 
Gretford, Richard de 24 Jun 1322-18 Nov 132232 
Quarel, Hamo (Edmund) 18 Nov 1322-12 Jun 13315? 


*Barton, William de33 

*Stanford, Robert de34 

Spayne, John de 12 Jun 1331-23 Feb 1332 
Spayne, John de 10 Aug 1332-29 Sep 1333 
*Clayton, William de 
*Haldanby, Thomas de 

Denton, Robert de 7 Jun 1334-29 Sep 1335 
Denton, Robert de 29 Sep 1337-11 May 1341 
*Abyndon, Thomas de®5 
*Upsale, Alan de?é 


Colle, Thomas 11 May 1341-7 Jul 1343 
Tronagers 
Bedeford, Gilbert de 10 Aug 1294-29 Sep 1296 
Merewell, Richard de®? 18 Feb 1302- 8 Mar 1305 
Panetre, Geoffrey de 30 May 1305-29 Sep 1307 
Wyght, Thomas de® 27 Apr 1309- 1 Apr 1315 
Stirkland, Adam “le Bowyer” 

de39 1 Apr 1315-7 Jul 1343 


28 29 April, 1323. C.F.R. 3: 184. 

29 Invalid commission dated 21 August, 1331. Ibid. 4: 271, 
295. 

30 3 March, 1335. Ibid. 4: 435. 

31 Invalid commission dated 20 February, 1341. Jbid. 5: 207, 
208. 

32 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 

3329 April, 1323. C.P.R., 1321-1324, 277; C.C.R., 1318-1323, 
651. 

3420 August, 1330. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 549; ibid., 1330-1334, 
iz. 

35 16 July, 1334. Ibid., 567. 

8620 February, 1341. Ibid., 1340-1343, 137. Served as 
Colle’s deputy. 

87 C.F.R. 1: 450. 

38 K.R.M.R., No. 85, m. 87. 

39 Thid., No. 93, m. 74. 
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LINCOLN Turveye, John de 16 Jun 1342-13 Jan 1343 
Collectors Swanlond, Thomas de 13 Jan 1343-15 Jul 1343 
Edlyngton, Hugh de 30 Jan 1333-6 Jun 1334 Controllers 
Wollsthorp, Roger de 30 Jan 1333-6 Jun 1334 Bruere, William de la 1 Aug 1294-7 May 1298 
Controllers Burgh, William de 10 Aug 1312-14 Apr 1315 
" Moliar, Michael de 15 Apr 1315-14 Apr 1316 
Melton, John de 30 Jan 1333- 6 Jun 1334 Richard, John son of 12 Mar 1319-23 Jun 132348 
“Denton, Robert de*? Hinton, Geoffrey “le Cusyier” 
Teaianers de 23 Jun 1323-24 Oct 132348 
iain Therfeld, Thomas son of 
Frere, John* 30 Jan 1333 Thomas de 24 Oct 1323-1 Feb 1325 
Aleyn, Stephen de#? 20 Feb 1333 Preston, William de 1 Feb 1325-20 Apr 1327 
Botiller, Thomas le*3 28 Sep 1333- 6 Jun 1334 Barton, John de 20 Apr 1327-3 Sep 1330 
Stanford, Robert de 3 Sep 1330-19 Feb 1331 
BOSTON Carleton, Walter de 19 Feb 1331-10 Jun 1331 
"Slane Askham, John de 10 Jun 1331- 6 Feb 1333 
Collectors : Ferriby, John de 6 Feb 1333- 6Apr 1336 
Idelsone, John 1 Aug 1294-31 Mar 1304 Ferriby, John de 23 Aug 1336-15 Jul 1343 
Idelsone, John 31 Mar 1304-14 Jul 130444 *Simeon, Roger*® 
Peyt, Thomas 1 Aug 1294-7 Jun 1299 *Norton, Alexander de5° 
*Chapman, Maurice le*5 : 
Gisors, Thomas de 7 Jun 1299-14 Dec 1309 Tronagers 
Stanham, Stephen de 10 Feb 1303-14 Jul 130444 ae 7 —_ 
Sutton, Geoffrey de 10 Feb 1303-14 Jul 13048 sere ll de . oll fie i. a 
Sutton, Geoffrey de oe ew et Barber, William le 29 Sep 1310-14 Apr 1315 
Moliar, Michael de 10 Feb 1303-14 Jul 130444 heeen Wiittnn daft 2 Aug 1315- 8 Feb 1327 
Moliar, Michael de 14 Dec 1509-14 Apr 1515 Aune, William de § Mar 1328-10 Jun 1331 
Moliar, Michael de 8 Aug 1316-13 Jan 1321 ermeuee John de 8 Feb 1327- 5 Mar 1328 
Thomas, John son oi 1 Apr 1304 8 Nov 1308 *Barton John des2 es = 
Coupere, Thomas le 8 Nov 1308-14 Apr 1315 wae Johns3 10 Jun 1331- 
Gotere, Andrew de la 15 Apr 1315-19 Aug 1317 Botiller Tienne igft 24 May 1334 
Gotere, Andrew de la ee a ew fae Aleyn, Stephen de® 18 Jun 1334 
ao oa So Barton, Robert de® 13 Jul 1334 9 Apr 1336 
fumby, John de oe SS Seynt More, Robert de®? 7 Jun 1335-15 Jul 1343 
Tumby, John de 20 Jul 1322-24 Oct 13234 Penane Sitiett 9 Apr 1336- 2 Feb 1332 
Tumby, John de 24 Oct 1323-20 Apr 1327 Bd cons ” ? 
y Pp *Langedon, John de®? 
Tumby, John de 27 Aug 1328-10 Jun 1331 ‘hae Thames ann of Ralph 
Tumby, John de 9 Dec 1338-16 Jul 1340 deso 
Frampton, Richard de4é 13 Jan 1321-7 Aug 1321 xe 
But, Robert 7 Aug 1321-10 Jun 1331 LYNN 
But, Robert 11 Nov 1331-23 Jan 1334 Collectors 
*Sutton, James de*é Massingham, Hugh de® 10 Apr 1298-12 Apr 1303 
Multon, John de 20 Apr 1327-27 Aug 1328 Keu, Ranulph le® 10 Apr 1298-12 Apr 1303 
Gotere, John de la 10 Jun 1331-11 Nov 1331 London, Robert de 10 Feb 1303-29 Jun 130482 
Stikeneye, John de 10 Jun 1331-13 Jan 1332 London, Robert de 4 Aug 1309- 2 Jan 1316 
Pelleson, John 13 Jan 1332-5 Mar 1335 Merlawe, John de 10 Feb 1303-29 Jun 130482 
Wollsthorp, Roger de? 24 May 1334- 6 Apr 1336 Weynflet, Thomas de 12 Apr 1303-31 Mar 1304 
Wesenham, John de 6 Mar 1335-23 Aug 1336 Flicheham, Roger de 12 Apr 1303-31 Mar 1304 
Wesenham, John de 9 Jan 1337- 3 Dec 1337 Saint Omer, Lambert de 1 Apr 1304 4 Aug 1309 
Pynson, Robert 6 Apr 1336- 9 Jan 1337 Dockyng, Richard de 1 Apr 1304-10 May 1306 
Gouk, Thomas 23 Aug 1336- 9 Dec 1338 oe 
Martin, John 3 Dec 1337-20 Jul 1338 48 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 
Keyser, James 20 Jul 1338- 9 Dec 1338 4926 September, 1336. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 316. 
Skirbek, John de 9 Dec 1338-22 Feb 1341 501 July, 1341. Ibid., 1340-1343, 232; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 230. 
Botiller, Thomas le 16 Jul 1340-22 Feb 1341 51 Invalid commission dated 20 February, 1312. C.P.R., 1307- 
Alynton, Henry de 22 Feb 1341-16 Jun 1342 1313, 430. 
Derby, Ralph de 22 Feb 1341-16 Jun 1342 5219 April, 1327. Ibid., 1327-1330, 96. 
Melchebourn, William de? 16 Jun 1342-15 Jul 1343 53 K.R.M.R., No. 109, mm. 233d, 234, 239d. 


492 March, 1334. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 506, 518. 


54 C.P.R., 1330-1334, 544. Cf. C.F.R. 5: 154-155. 


55 C.P.R., 1330-1334, 555. 


41 [bid., 403. 56 [bid., 566. 
42 [bid., idem. 57 L.T.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 142d. Cf. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 25, 
43 Tbid., 468, 518; K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 161d; C.F.R. 5: 109, 114. 


154-155. 
44 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
456 February, 1299. K.R.M.R., No. 72, m. 55. 
46 Invalid commission dated 29 April, 1323. C.F.R. 3: 184. 
47 Invalid commissions dated 1 January, 1342, and 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1342. Ibid. 5: 253, 264. 


58 L.T.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 142d. 

59 26 June, 1341. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 231. 
1343, 253. 

6015 December, 1342. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 574. 

61 K.R.M.R., No. 71, m. 65d; ibid., No. 77, m. 67d. 

62 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 


Cf. C.C.R., 1341- 
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Lambert, John 4 Jun 1305-10 May 1306® *Beverley, Richard de® 
Lambert, John 10 May 1306- 4 Aug 1309 Rose, Henry 10 Feb 1303— 1 Apr 130489 
Whetacre, William de 4 Aug 1309- 2 Jan 1316 Aleyn, John 10 Feb 1303- 1 Apr 130489 
Whetacre, William de 4 Jun 1318-11 Jan 1321 Aleyn, John 29 Jan 1310-15 Jun 1317 
Whetacre, William de 20 Jul 1322- 3 Dec 13228? Mawe, William de la 1 Apr 1304-29 Sep 1314 
Whetacre, William de 3 Dec 1322-16 May 1326 Acle, John de 29 Sep 1314-2 Jan 1321 
Ely, Geoffrey de 3 Jan 1316- 4 Jun 1318 Acle, John de 11 Aug 1322—- 7 Dec 132369 
Hunte, John le 3 Jan 1316 4 Jun 1318 Acle, John de 7 Dec 1323-13 Mar 1328 
Thornegge, John de 4 Jun 1318-11 Jan 1321 Maynard, William 15 Jun 1317- 6 Nov 1317 
Thornegge, John de 20 Jul 1322- 3 Dec 132282 3retoun, Herman 6 Nov 1317-2 Jan 1321 
Thornegge, John de 3 Dec 1322-26 Jun 1332 3retoun, Herman 26 Feb 1327-15 Jun 1327 
Swerdeston, John de 11 Jan 1321-3 Dec 1322 Fastolf, Alexander 2 Jan 1321-7 Dec 1323 
Swerdeston, John de 26 Jun 1332-5 Nov 1333 Drayton, Robert de 2 Jan 1321-7 Dec 1323 
Swerdeston, John de 24 Feb 1340-10 Mar 1341 Drayton, Robert de 1 Jan 1325-26 Feb 1327 
Fraunceys, William 11 Jan 1321-3 Dec 1322 Drayton, Robert de 15 Jun 1327-25 Feb 1331 
Snoryng, William de 16 May 1326-15 Jun 1327 Goseford, William de 7 Dec 1323-1 Jan 1325 
Snoryng, William de 4 Jul 1334-24 Feb 1340 Perbroun, John 24 Mar 1326-26 Feb 132769 
Poure, William le 15 Jun 1327-10 Aug 1328 Perbroun, John 14 Mar 1328-25 Dec 1329 
Melchebourn, Thomas de 10 Aug 1328-13 Dec 1328 Perbroun, John 1 Oct 1330-20 Mar 1341 
Melchebourn, Thomas de 12 May 1329-14 Jan 1330 Cattefeld, Stephen de 25 Dec 1329- 1 Oct 1330 
Melchebourn, Thomas de 29 Jan 1331-24 Feb 1340 Gerberge, Edmund 25 Feb 1331-25 Dec 1332 
Melchebourn, Thomas de 1 Mar 1340-10 Mar 1341 Drayton, Geoffrey de 25 Dec 1332-20 Dec 1333 
Melchebourn, Thomas de 11 Mar 1342-24 Jun 1343 Drayton, Thomas de 20 Dec 1333-20 Mar 1341 
3enecroft, William 14 Dec 1328-12 May 1329 Motte, William 21 Mar 1341-15 Jul 1343 
3enecroft, William 14 Jan 1330-29 Jan 1331 Elyngham, John de 21 Mar 1341-15 Jul 1343 
3amme, John 5 Nov 1333- 4 Jul 1334 Middleton, Richard de 14 Dec 1341-12 Apr 134369 
Walsokne, Adam de 24 Feb 1340-1 Mar 1340 
Bitering, Simon de 10 Mar 1341-11 Mar 1342 Controllers 
Betele, Hugh de 10 Mar 1341-11 Mar 1342 L n. Richard? 4-23 N 129 
Drewe, Geoffrey 11 Mar 1342-24 Jun 1343 Ada, tae — : pel ai. i oe 
*Stoketon, John de7? 
Controllers Secford, John de 22 Apr 1328-24 Jun 1331 
*Stoketon, John de® Stace, Thomas 24 Jun 1331-11 Apr 1332 
Paston, William de 12 May 1331-29 Sep 1333 Stace, Thomas 20 Dec 1333-16 Apr 1335 
Paston, William de 4 Jul 1334 6 Dec 1339 Drayton, Thomas de 11 Apr 1332-20 Dec 1333 
*Massingham, John son of Frost, John 29 Apr 1339-20 Apr 1343 
Reginald de® *Gaysle, John de73 
Massingham, Benedict de 6 Dec 1339-10 Mar 1341 
Stanton, William de 10 Mar 1341-17 Apr 1343 Tronagers 
Tronagers IPSWICH 
Oxwyk, William de® 8 Sep 1330 Collect 
Gauge, Nicholas® 8 Sep 1330 ere 
Walton, Peter de®é 28 Feb 1341 Harneys, Philip** 29 Jul 1294-31 Mar 1304 
Swerdeston, Thomas de® 28 Feb 1341 Fraunk, William 29 Jul 1294-7 May 1298 
Clerk, Nicholas le 7 May 1298-29 Sep 1307 
NORWICH Stace, Thomas 10 Feb 1303—- 1 Apr 130475 
Collectors Lew, Richard 10 Feb 1303- 1 Apr 130475 
Hales, John de 30 Jan 1333-13 Jun 1334 Lom, aaaee oo eee 
3ut, William 30 Jan 1333-13 Jun 1334 Rente, Thomas le 1 Apr 1304-22 Nov 1320 
*Gerberge, Thomas? 
Controllers *Montauser, Reymund Arnald 
Abyndon, Thomas de 30 Jan 1333-13 Jun 1334 de*® 
~, Watefeld, John de 22 Nov 1320- 1 Oct 1323 
T'ronagers Rotoun, Henry le 22 Nov 1320-1 Oct 1323 
Gloz, John le 30 Jan 1333-13 Jun 1334 —___—_ 
68 12 December, 1295. K.R.M.R., No. 68, m. 82. 
GREAT YARMOUTH 69 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
" *0 Pipe Roll, No. 145, m. 30d. 
Collectors 71 Invalid commission dated 12 May, 1331. C.P.R., 1330- 
Broun, Walter®? 3 Sep 1294-31 Mar 1304 1334, 119. Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 303. 
Fastolf, William®? 3 Sep 1294-29 Sep 1309 7220 June, 1315. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 305. 


6320 June, 1315. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 305. 

645 November, 1333. K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 5. 
°5 CLF.LR. 4: 189. 

66 C.P.R., 1340-1343, 127. 

67 Pipe Roll, No. 145, m. 30d. 





7312 March, 1341. JIbid., 1340-1343, 150. 

74 Invalid commissions as collector of the new custom dated 
10 February and 28 April, 1303. C.F.R. 1: 466, 476. 

75 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 

763 February, 1319. C.F.R. 2: 390. Cf. K.R.M.R., No. 91, 
Breuia Directa Baronibus, Easter term, m. 4. 
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Harneys, John 20 Jul 1322- 1 Oct 132375 Collectors of the new custom 
Robert, Gilbert 1 Oct 1323-26 Mar 1328 ae 
Paton, hae de 1 Oct 1323-25 Mar 1328 Russel, Elias 10 Feb 105- jul 1505 
Preston, John de 17 Aug 1329-23 Nov 1329 Refham, Richer de 10 Feb a Nov rend 
Preston, John de 12 May 1331- 1 Feb 1341 Pourt, Hugh Jul 1503-24 Jun 15 
Costvyn Geoffrey 26 Mar 1328-17 Aug 1329 Servat, William 24 Jun 1306— 9 Oct 1311 
Stace Geoffrey 26 Mar 1328-17 Aug 1329 Combemartin, William de 1 Dec 1306-31 May 1308 
Castleacre, Edmund de 17 Aug 1329-23 Nov 1329 Cosyn, William 1 Jun 1308-31 Mar 1309 
Ryngeld, William 23 Nov 1329-12 May 1331 Lincoln, John de Lhe Se >t Oe 
Leyham, Richard de 23 Nov 132% 1 Feb 1341 Prodhomme, William 20 Jul 1322-27 Oct 1322 
Spicer, Richard le 1 Feb 1341-26 Jul 1343 Downton, Fame 2 one, te 
Risshebrok, Williz le 1 Feb 1341-2 1 1343 Flete, William de 27 Oct oL— sep 1ozo 
amines — _ — Munden, William de 22 Sep 1325-1 Dec 1326 
Controllers *Felstede, John de8? 
Syria Pelham, Richard de 1 Dec 1326-29 Jan 1327 
Hertford, Elias de 29 Jul 1294-27 Jun 1296 Mynot, Michael 29 Jan 1327-26 Oct 1327 
Clerk, Nicholas le 27 Jun 1296- 7 May 1298 Betoigne, John de 29 Jan 1327-26 Oct 1327 
_Irpe, John? 21 Feb 1331-26 Jul 1343 Poulteney, John de 26 Oct 1327-28 Oct 1331 
*Ryngeld, William’** Aspale, John de 26 Oct 1327-11 May 1330 
' Waleys, Augustine le 11 May 1330-12 May 1331 
Tronagers Waleys, Augustine le 2 Feb 1332-30 Jul 1343 
Dawe, William7? 10 Feb 1341 Causton, John de 12 May 1331- 2 Feb 1332 
Turk, Walter 28 Oct 1331-11 Feb 1337 
a *Swanlond, Thomas de8* 
LONDON *Grantham, John de® 
Collectors the old custom Perle, Thomas 12 Feb 1337— 8 Mar 1340 
Nonehars 05 See ame cneion Closton, Willies de 8 Mar 1340-30 Jul 1343 
Rokesle, Adam de 29 Jul 1294-7 Jun 1299 ‘Brikelsworth, William Cur- 
Cantuarie, John de 29 Jul 1294-7 Jun 1299 teys de® 
Fiscampo, Albredus de 7 Jun 1299-14 Apr 1303 *Preston, Henry de84 | 
Russel, Elias 14 Apr 1303-29 Sep 1303 . 
Refham, Richer de 14 Apr 1303-30 Nov 1306 . a ens 
Pourt, Hugh 29 Sep 1303-24 Jun 1306 Controllers 
Servat, William 24 Jun 1306-15 Mar 1315 Fiscampo, Albredus de 29 Jul 1294 7 Jun 1299 
Combemartin, William de 1 Dec 1306-31 May 1308 Luda, Richard de 13 Dec 1306- 6 Apr 1317 
Casyn, William 1 Jun 1308-31 Mar 1309 Vienne, John de 6 Apr 1317— 7 Oct 1322 
Lincoln, John de 1 Apr 1309-31 Jan 1312 Tesdale, Alan de 7 Oct 1322- 4 Feb 132785 
Lincoln, John de 15 Mar 1315-18 Apr 1316 Say, John de 4 Feb 1327-24 Dec 13305 
Toulouse, William de 1 Feb 1312-15 Mar 1315 *Sectord, John de® 
*Pessagno, Antonio*? Arderne, William de 24 Dec 1330-28 Oct 133155 
Durham, Henry de 15 Mar 1315-20 Oct 1315 Arderne, William de 28 Oct 1331-29 Aug 1337 
Hedersete, William de 20 Oct 1315-25 Aug 1323 *Bury, Ralph de®? 
os ‘4 Sem — ~ pad ge ane oo Skinner, John le 29 Aug 1337-23 Jan 1341 
reston, John de 5 Aug 1323- feb 132 arla T ce 92 I- fe 2 
Hauteyn, John 25 Aug 1323- 4 Feb 1327 ne ewe a -” a = 7 ete 
3etoigne, Thomas de 4 Feb 1327-29 May 1329 eee ee Jun eye © 
Coroner, William le 4 Feb 1327-22 Apr 1329 
Coroner, William le 29 May 1329-11 Dec 1330 Tronagers . 
ety Psp = > ad ao oe Long, John less 9 Oct 1307-1 Feb 1312 
ole, john de la 9 NOV LooU- ec © aici yt ‘ te 29 Se 32 
Grantham, John de 11 Dec 1330-29 Sep 1335 a . a a a oe 
Poulteney, John de 11 Dec 1330-22 May 1331 | ee sles 
Causton, John de 22 May 1331-24 Jun 1335 Pateshull, Richard de 29 Sep 1332-29 Sep 1333 
Causton, John de 29 Sep 1335-23 Jan 1341 Chesthunt, Walter de?® 29 Sep 1333-20 Jul 1343 
Swanlond, Thomas de 24 Jun 1335-23 Jan 1341 *Loy, John de®! 
Corp, Gerard 23 Jan 1341-30 Nov 1341 . 
Stanford, William 23 Jan 1341-30 Nov 1341 “2 24 July, 1326. C.F.R. 3: 408; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 613-614. 
*Northalle, John de*1 837 June, 1335. C.F.R. 4: 445. 
3rikelsworth, William Cur- 30 Nov 1341-20 Jul 1343 8424 November, 1341. Jbid. 5: 253. 
teys de®! 85 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 
Preston, Henry de 30 Nov 1341-20 Jul 1343 86 Appointed controller of the new custom only by commis- 


sion dated 18 February, 1328. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 235. 

87 12 December, 1332. J/bid., 1330-1334, 377, 398. 

88 K.R.M.R., No. 101, m. 130. 

89 Life grant after Peyntour’s death promised by commission 
dated 5 January, 1328. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 201. 

90 Invalid commissions dated 30 November, 1326, and 15 May, 
1328.. CPR. 3: 423; CCR. 1323-13277, Ges; CPK., 132/- 
1330, 266; ibid., 1330-1334, 402. 

9120 January, 1341. Jbid., 1340-1343, 83, 301. 


77 Invalid commissions dated 10 March, 1327, and 18 February, 
1328. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 33, 36, 235. Cf. C.C.R., 1327-1330, 
281; C.F.R. 4: 82. 

7812 May, 1331. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 119. 

79 Thid., 1340-1343, 127. 

80] May, 1312. C.F.R. 2: 132. 

81 Invalid commission dated 7 November, 1341. 
No. 114, m. 7d; C.C.R., 1341-1343, 302. 


L.T.R.M.R., 
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SANDWICH Chaumbre, Gerard de la 5 Nov 1313-15 Jun 1320 
Hogheles, Geoffrey 18 Jun 1316-15 Jun 1320 
Collectors Watergate, William de 15 Jun 1320-29 Sep 1324 
Peny, John®? 29 Jul 1294-1 Apr 1304 Duraunt, John 15 Jun 1320-28 Oct 1323 
Shelving, Thomas®* 29 Jul 1294-24 jan 1298 Ledes, Geoffrey de 28 Oct 1323-29 Sep 1324 
Shelving, Thomas 10 Feb 1303- 5 May. 1303% Ledes, Geoffrey de 10 Feb 1327-28 Feb 1328 
Stephan, Adam® 24 Jan 1298-1 Apr 1304 Vyvien, William 29 Sep 1324-10 Feb 1327 
*Dover, Master John de% “ ; Hobelyt, Germanus 29 Sep 1324-10 Feb 1327 
Stephan, John 5 May 1303-14 Jul 1306°* = Fisheborne, William 10 Feb 1327-28 Feb 1328 
Taverner, Walter le 5 May 1303-14 Jul 1306%% Deen, John de 28 Feb 1328-3 Jul 1331 
Charles, Adam 5 May 1303-14 Jul 1306% Deen, Geoffrey de 28 Feb 1328-3 Jul 1331 
Charles, Adam 15 Jan 1309-22 Jan 1311 Wyne, John 3 Jul 1331-24 May 1334 
Peny, James 1 Apr 1304-14 Apr 1306 Wyne, John 8 Nov 1338-23 Feb 1341 
Joefne, Michael le 1 Apr 1304-29 Sep 1311 Stubbe, John 3 Jul 1331-29 Mar 1332 
Staple, Robert de 14 Apr 1306-15 Jan 1309 Moene, Elias de 29 Mar 1332-23 Feb 1341 
Fauconer, Stephen le 22 Jan 1311-20 Aug 1329 Harding, John 24 May 1334 8 Nov 1338 
Fauconer, Stephen le 12 May 1331-16 Jul 1334 Walsh, William 23 Feb 1341-24 Jun 1343 
Wyberd, Laurence 29 Sep 1311- 6 Nov 1317 Taverner, John le 23 Feb 1341-24 Jun 1343 
Espelon, Thomas 7 Nov 1317-20 Aug 1329 
Espelon, Thomas 12 May 1331-29 Sep 1342 Controllers 
Virgil, William 20 Jul 1322-12 May 13249 *Boyle, Gerard de23 
Goldsmith, Ranulph 20 Jul. 1322-20 Aug 132994 at i; ‘ c 104 
Chaumpeneys, Nicholas 12 May 1334-20 Aug 132994 pes ae a a ee ae a 
Chaumpeneys, Nicholas 20 Aug 1329- 3 Feb 1331 Welle, William atte 3 Jul 1331-28 Mar 1333 
Chaumpeneys, Nicholas 16 Jul 1334-29 Sep 1342 Welle, William atte 24 Mav 1334 5 Nov 1335 
Arundel, John de 20 Aug 1329- 3 Feb 1331 French, Laurence le 5 Nov 1335-23 Feb 1341 
Pouche, Bernard 3 Oct a a — — *Putele, William de1% 
Daulard, Walter? 3 Feb 1331-12 May “yan 22 TF = 
Daulard, Peter®? 3 Feb 1331-12 May 1331 —— oa a a oe 
*Elys, Thomas? Tronagers 
*Condy, Peter? *Harding, John17 
. Stubbe, John1°s 20 Feb 1341 
Controllers Cride, Richard1°s 20 Feb 1341 
Dover, Master John de® 29 Jul 1294-24 Jan 1298 
Motoun, William 12 May 1331-29 Sep 1340 WINCHESTER 
*Espelon, Stephen®? 
Collectors 
Tronagers Gabriel, John 30 Jan 1333-19 Jun 1333 
‘ Malling, Master Ralph de 30 Jan 1333-19 Jun 1333 
‘ Wn Exeter, Nicholas de 19 Jun 1333-19 Jul 1334 
Collectors Devenish, John le 19 Jun 1333-19 Jul 1334 
3ulloke, Roger1° 27 Dec 1296- 3 Feb 1304 
Scappe, Walter10 27 Dec 1296- 3 Feb 1304 Controllers 
; Simeon, Roger 30 Jan 1333-19 Jul 1334 
Controllers 
ms Tronagers 
l'ronagers Russel, Robert? 30 Jan 1333-17 Feb 1333 
CHICHESTER & SHOREHAM Normanville, Hugh de 17 Feb 1333-19 Jul 1334 
Collectors SOUTHAMPTON 
Taverner, William le 3 May 1300- 3 Feb 1304 Caltestes 
Flete, Simon de 3 May 1300- 3 Feb 1304 ers 
Flete, Simon de 29 Sep 1307-5 Nov 1313 Holebury, John de1° 29 Jui 1294-29 Sep 1303 
Burgoyne, John de® 10 Feb 1303-25 Jun 1304192 Mercer, Robert let 29 Jul 1294- 5 May 1298 
Stute, Thomas? 10 Feb 1303-25 Jun 1304102 Mercer, Robert le 1 Apr 1304-29 Sep 1307 
Sarre, John de la 10 Feb 1303-25 Jun 1304102 Burgoyne, John de112 5 May 1298-31 Mar 1304 
Slyndon, Boniface de 29 Sep 1307-18 Jun 1316 Horder, Adam le 1 Apr 1304-29 Sep 1307 
ieniieeaeei es Shirley, John de 14 Dec 1307-28 Jun 1311 
92 K.R.M.R., No. 68, m. 82; ibid., No. 77, m. 49d. Lyme, Henry de 14 Dec 1307-19 May 1320 





93 K.R.M.R., No. 68, m. 82; L.T.R.M.R., No. 69, m. 9. 

94 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 

9% L.T.R.M.R., No. 69, m. 9; K.R.M.R., No. 77, m. 49d. 

9617 January, 1298. L.T.R.M.R., No 69, m. 9. 

°7 C.F.R. 4: 231, 260; K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 9d. 

9812 February, 1341. C.F.R. 5: 207, 208. 

9912 February, 1341. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 129. 

100 Pipe Roll, No. 145, m. 30. 

101 C.F.R. 1: 467, 476. 

102 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
Collection was made in an area which included Southampton. 


103 20 June, 1315. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 305. 

104 Counter-rolls kept for the old custom only. 

105 12 May, 1331. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 119. 

1066 February, 1339. Ibid., 1338-1340, 202. 

1076 May, 1334. Ibid., 1330-1334, 542. 

108 [hid., 1340-1343, 127. 

109 [bid., 1330-1334, 403; K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 294d. 
110 K.R.M.R., No. 72, m. 91. 

111 Jbid., m. 91; L.T.R.M.R., No. 69, m. 10d. 

112 [bid., m. 10d. 
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Vaus, John de 28 Jun 1311-19 May 1320 WEYMOUTH (MELCOMBE) 
as oe ER BS RE Cac 
Chaillou, William ay ct 1325 : -_ ai 
Sampson, Hugh 19 May 1320-12 Sep 1328 Swansea, Thomas de 10 Feb 1303-1 Apr 13041% 
aia i Longyno, John 10 Feb 1303— 1 Apr 130416 
Sampson, Hugh 16 Mar 1331- 4 Jun 1331 ~ gg ie mae 10 Feb 1303-1 A 1304226 
Sampson, Hugh 3 Feb 1333-12 Mar 1336 tedbernyg: bs Terie — = 
. > > Mareschal, William le 15 Apr 1315-16 Jul 1323 
Clive, John 29 Oct 1323-18 Dec 1326 P : as = Ant 1315-30 A 1317 
Clive, john 26 May 1327-22 Jul 1327 ortesham, Gilbert de 15 Apt 5-30 Apr 13 
Clive, John 25 May 1329-10 Oct 1329 Glide, Adam ia Se 
Hogheles, Geoffrey 18 Dec 1326-26 May 1327 Glide, Adam 28 May 1331-18 Aug 1334 
Hogheles, Geoffrey 22 Jul 1327-25 May 1329 Gees, Sam 2 ee ee ee 
Hogheles, Geoffrey 18 Dec 1330- 4 Jun 1331 Carle, 2onitace 20 Jul 1322-16 Jul a 
Vinene. Seles de 12 Sep 1328-18 Dec 1330 Langynogh, Richard 20 Jul 1322-16 Jul 1323127 
Vaus, John son of John de 18 Dec 1330-16 Mar 1331 Langynogh, Richard 16 Jul 1323-2 Jul 1326 
Se il 7 > Langynogh, Richard 29 Sep 1328-26 May 1329 
Bynedon, Thomas de 4 Jun 1331- 2 Feb 1333 peter tl Romer 28 1: 1334-24 May 1334 
Bynedon, Thomas de 24 Jun 1334-12 Mar 1336 pain aes 1 Jan 15: — 
Nutshelling, Thomas de 4 Jun 1331-2 Feb 1333 eter 16 Jul 1323-28 May 1331 
*Sivale, William de113 ‘tities a 
Moundelard, Nicholas de 12 Mar 1336-11 Jan 1338 wesy!, Walter 18 Aug 1554-10 Feb 1541 
Mees, Laurence de 12 Mar 1336-11 Jan 1338 Fraunceys, William 2 Jul 1326-29 Sep 1328 
Fleming, Henry 11 Jan 1338-24 Feb 1341 egg ee ; . rd ie nd sat 
ee ee ; 2919 VV. ‘evre, Nicholas le May -28 Jan 
recy oo Seo oo Stafford, John de 24 May 1334-18 Aug 1334 
akenham, Peter de 12 Mar 1340-24 Feb 1341 * 5 aap ong 
Imbert, Richard 24 Feb 1341-14 Mar 1343 Bagge, Richard 18 Aug 1334-10 Feb 1341 
Sampson, Nicholas 24 Feb 1341-4 Jun 1341 C alia 
Braundeston, William de 4 Jun 1341-14 Mar 1343 omreners 
Canterton, Andrew de 14 Mar 1343-25 Jul 1343 Tr ae. 
Wygan, John de * 14 Mar 1343-25 Jul 1343 a ities EXETER 
Controllers Collectors 
Kinston, Master Michael det44 29 Jul 1294-17 Feb 1296 Langedon, Walter de? 19 Mar 1299- 1 Apr 1304 
3arber, Robert le115 17 Feb 1296- 5 May 1298 3oyvyn Le Whetene, Roger?28 19 Mar 1299- 1 Apr 1304 
*Boyle, Gerard de116 Gerneys, John 1 Apr 1304-10 Aug 1320 
Sutton, Richard de 1 Feb 1320-11 Apr 1320 Windsor, Baldwin de 1 Apr 1304-10 Aug 1320 
Sutton, Richard de 19 May 1320-28 Oct 1323 Fardeyn, Thomas 10 Aug 1320-26 Jan 1329 
Deen, John de 12 Feb 1328-25 May 1329 Lovecok, Henry 10 Aug 1320-26 Jan 1329 
Rokesle, Adam de 4 Jun 1331-14 Feb 1335 *Lovecok, Philip129 
Abyndon, Thomas de 14 Feb 1335-24 Feb 1341 *Somery, John de12° 
Paneter, Richard le 24 Feb 1341-25 Jul 1343 *Furber, Thomas le131 
*Crediton, William de122 
Tronagers Briwere, William12? 26 Jan 1329-12 May 1331 
Barflet, Nicholas de? 7 Mar 1300-6 Jan 1302 Lovecok, Stephen 26 Jan 1329-12 May 1331 
Piacle, John118 6 Jan 1302-19 Feb 1321 Pleghe, Richard 12 May 1331-10 Jul 1335 
Byflet, Richard de 20 Feb 1321-25 May 1329 Mounteyn, Robert 12 May 1331-10 Jul 1335 
*Retling, Richard de119 Celer, Richard le133 10 Jul 1335-24 Jun 1343 
Lysewy, Roger120 25 May 1329- 4 Jun 1331 3ersham, Philip de 10 Jul 1335-24 Jun 1343 
Deen, John det21 4 Jun 1331-11 Jan 1338 *Hugheton, Henry det4 
*Martin, Reginald122 *Trute, Nicholas134 
*Normanvill, Hugh de? 
Jardyn, William (Nicholas?) 11 Jan 1338-24 Feb 1341 Controllers 
*Cokham, Richard de**4 Keu, Martin le 12 May 1331-31 May 1335 
Guppy, Walter?25 4 Jun 1341-25 Jul 1343 : : 
; ba Tronagers 
1136 July, 1332. K.R.M.R., No. 108, m. 13d. . CORNWALL 
114 K_.R.M.R., No. 68, m. 82. 
118 [hid., No. 69, m. 70; L.T.R.M.R., No. 69, m. 10d. Collectors 
116 20 June, 1315. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 305. Coulyng, John de 9 Mar 1301-20 Jul 1322 
117 C.P.R., 1292-1301, 492. Taillour, Roger le 9 Mar 1301-20 Jul 1322 
118 |..T.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 25d. ————_ 
11915 March, 1324. C.F.R. 2: 261; L.T.R.M.R., No. 103, 126 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
m. 66. Collection was made in an area which included Exeter. 
120 Invalid commission dated 6 December, 1326. C.F.R. 3: 127 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
423; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 624. 128 K.R.M.R., No. 72, m. 22d; ibid., No. 77, m. 50. 
121 Invalid commission dated 3 April, 1328. C.P.R., 1327- 129 27 October and 3 November, 1322. C.F.R. 3: 181, 183. 
1330, 256. Cf. ibid., 413, 471. 130 27 October, 1322. Jbid., 3: 181. 
122 Flected by townsmen some time between 14 and 28 May, 13116 July, 1326. Ibid. 3: 399. 
1331. C.C.R., 1330-1333, 318; K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 12d. 132 Invalid commission dated 17 July, 1326. Ibid. 3: 399. 
1232 April, 1334. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 539. 133 Invalid commissions dated 3 November, 1322, and 16 July, 
12424 March, 1339. Ibid., 1338-1340, 237. 1326. Ibid. 3: 183, 399. 


125 L.T.R.M.R., No. 115, m. 167. 134 20 February, 1341. Ibid. 5: 207, 208. 
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Hyde, Thomas de la15 
Milleburn, William de 
Hellaunde, Robert de 
Nauntian, John 

Coke, John 

Coulyng, Ralph de 
Boneface, John 
Wylder, Stephen 
Tavistok, David de 
Vyvian, John 

Queynt, Thomas 
Aure, Gerard 

Noght, Benedict 


Controllers 
Tronagers 


Collectors 

Turtle, William137 
Tike, John137 

Blund, John le 
Colpek, Richard 
Tumberel, John 
Coker, Thomas 
Randolph, William 
Marine, John de 
Horncastle, Martin de 
Horncastle, Martin de 
Romeneye, John de 
Derby, Gilbert de 
Panes, Richard de 
Russel, Thomas 
White, Walter le 
Langebrigge, Hugh de 
Turtle, Roger 
Wycombe, John de 
Belchere, Thomas 
*French, Eborard le1°9 
Albon, Thomas 
Colynton, John de 
*Horncastle, John14° 
*Neel, John14° 


Controllers 
Firmbaud, Nicholas 
Bishop, William 
Gylemyn, William 
Benet, David 

*Beauver, Roger141 


Tronagers 

Tilly, Richard142 
Fraunceys, John143 
Otery, John 
*Norton, Roger de144 








SELECTION OF COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


10 Feb 
20 Jul 
20 Jul 
26 Nov 
20 Nov 
2 jul 
2 Jul 
21 Jul 
21 Jul 
28 May 
28 May 
28 Jun 
28 Jun 


BRISTOL 


5 May 
5 May 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
1 Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Jan 
Jan 
1 May 
8 Dec 
8 Dec 
7 Feb 
May 
May 
8 Nov 
8 Nov 


5 Mar 
5 Mar 


4 Mar 
6 Feb 
5 Mar 


21 May 
6 Mar 


125 [bid. 1: 467, 476; ibid. 2: 27. 
136 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 


137 L.T.R.M.R., No. 69, m. 10d; ibid., No. 74, m. 5d; C.C.R., 


1302-1307, 123. 


1303-14 
1322-26 
1322-26 
1324— 2 
1324- 2 
1326-21 
1326-21 
1329-28 
1329-28 
1331-28 
1331-28 
1335- 3 
1335— 3 


1298-10 
1298-10 
1303- 9 
1303- 9 
1303- 9 
1303- 9 
1305- 5 
1308-29 
1308-29 
1317- 1 
1317- 7 
1319- 7 
1323-28 
1323- 7 
1329-28 
1331- 8 
1331- 8 
1338- 5 
1338- 5 


1341-26 
1341-26 


1305- 5 
1333-27 
1339- 5 
1341-26 


1311-21 
1324— 5 
1341-24 


Feb 
Nov 
Nov 
Jul 
Jul 
Jul 
Jul 
May 
May 
Jun 
Jun 
Jan 
Jan 


Feb 
Feb 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Jun 
Sep 
Sep 
May 
Dec 
Dec 
May 
Feb 
May 
Nov 
Nov 
Mar 
Mar 


Jul 
Jul 


Jun 
Mar 
Mar 
Jul 


May 
Mar 
Apr 


1309186 
1324 
1324 
1326 
1326 
1329 
1329 
1331 
1331 
1335 
1335 
1338 
1338 


1304 
1304 
1311138 
1311158 
1311258 
1311138 
1308 
1313 
1313 
1319 
1323 
1323 
1331 
1329 
1331 
1338 
1338 
1341 
1341 


1343 
1343 


1308 
1334 
1341 
1343 


1324 
1341 
1343 


138 Period of service as collector of the new custom only. 
18915 October, 1340. C.F.R. 5: 193. 
14012 May, 1342. Ibid. 5: 264. 

14115 May, 1342. C.P.R., 1340-1343, 463. 


142 Original Customs Accounts, Box 212, No. 9. 


148 T..T.R.M.R., No. 113, m. 153. 


14418 March, 1341. 


C.P.R., 1340-1343, 144. 
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SHREWSBURY 

Collectors 

Dunmogh, Hugh 30 Jan 1333-7 Jun 1334 
Priket, Laurence 30 Jan 1333- 7 Jun 1334 
Controllers 

Hampton, William de145 30 Jan 1333- 7 Jun 1334 
Tronagers 

Geffrey, John145 30 Jan 1333- 7 Jun 1334 


Ill. SELECTION OF COLLECTORS OF 
CUSTOMS, 1307-1343 


What is not always clear for the fourteenth century 
is the normal method of selecting men to serve as local 
administrative officials. In some instances, the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs 1 for example, it is known that selections 
were made by officials at Westminster, while coroners, 
by contrast, were elected in the shire courts; * in other 
instances, specifically the selecting of collectors of cus- 
toms, the available facts have not heretofore been ex- 
amined sufficiently to allow a positive answer. It has 
been suggested that for them local election was cus- 
tomary.* The evidence does not support this supposi- 
tion. On the contrary, it can be shown that collectors 
usually owed their offices to the king, his council, or 
men having influence at court. 

The basic materials for resolving this question are 
the commissions received by the collectors. These were 
enrolled on the Chancery Fine Rolls or the Exchequer 
Memoranda Rolls. Normally, each commission had a 
warrant showing by whose or what authority it had 
been issued, e.g. by the king, by the council, by the 
treasurer, by an Exchequer seal, by a writ of the privy 
seal, etc.* By themselves the warrants would be of 
little value. Fortunately, however, in the rolls or em- 
bodied in the commissions there is often information 
that makes it possible to draw two conclusions con- 
cerning these warrants. Commissions warranted by 
the treasurer or by an Exchequer bill usually indicate 
local elections. Commissions with other warrants re- 
veal appointments made without reference to the 
opinions of the port communities. 

These conclusions are based on a study of commis- 


145 K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 128; ibid., No. 110, m. 161d. 

1 Morris, William A., The sheriff, Eng. govt. at work 2: 
42-43. 

2Cam, ibid. 3: 149. 

3 Mills, ibid. 2: 170-174, but cf. Strayer’s Introduction to the 
same volume, 28-29. 

4C.F.R. 4: 2, 5, 6, 27, 37, 53, 61; K.R.M.R., No. 103, mm. 
8-8d. Authorization by a privy seal writ indicated a royal ap- 
pointment, but this did not always denote the personal choice 
of the king. Cf. ibid., No. 82, m. 32d; ibid., No. 102, m. 203; 
Chancery Inquisitions Miscellaneous, file 109, m. 17. Not every 
commission had a warrant, however, particularly from 1307 to 
1320. C.F.R. 2: 9, 26-27, 213; ibid. 3: 21. One explanation 
for this omission has been offered by Wilkinson, Bertie, 
Authorization of chancery writs under Edward III, Bull. John 
Rylands Library 8: 133, 1924. 
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sions issued during these four decades. It has earlier 
been stated that local elections were common at the 
accession of Edward II. The truth of this is indis- 
putable from a consideration of commissions that went 
out in 1 Edward II. Ten commissions were issued, 
five by each department. Of these, five certainly and 
eight probably resulted from local elections. How- 
ever, after 1307 local elections became increasingly less 
frequent. Fifteen years later, in 16 Edward II, 33 
commissions were issued,’ 32 from the Chancery and 
one from the Exchequer. None of these seemed to be 
the result of local elections.* Then, from July, 1323, 
to the end of the reign, when the reforms of Bishop 
Stapledon tended to make the Exchequer the principal 
office for the issue of commissions to collectors, nom- 
inations by the men of the port were again frequent. 


In this period 32 commissions were sent out, 22 under - 


the Exchequer seal or by warrant of Exchequer bills 
and ten under the Chancery seal by other warrants.°® 
Information exists to show that at least nine of these 
commissions went to men selected by local electors. 
Finally, with the reign of Edward III, the Chancery 
replaced the Exchequer in issuing collectors’ commis- 
sions. From 1327 to 1330 only two elections are 
known to have been held locally for choosing collectors 
of the old custom.’* After 1330, except for the experi- 
ments of 1338 and 1341,'* local elections became so in- 
frequent that by 1343 a petition presented to the king 


5 See above, p. 7, n. 19. 

6 Twelve commissions were actually issued, but two ports 
received one from each department. K.R.M.R., No. 81, mm. 
4d, 5d, 9d, 10, 10d, 11; C.F.R. 2: 9. Southampton’s commis- 
sion is on the Fine Roll, but in the Memoranda Roll is a copy 
of a writ of election sent to the town along with the response 
of the electors, and the names of those cited as elected are the 
ones found in the commission. Ibid., idem; K.R.M.R., No. 
81, m. 37d. Since the duplicate commissions to Lynn and New- 
castle, as well as the commission to Southampton, on the Fine 
Roll bear no warrants and give no sign that they were the 
result ot local elections, which they were, it is possible that 
like commissions to Ipswich, Rochester, and Chichester, simi- 
larly without warrants, resulted from local elections. C.F.R. 2: 
9. 

7 This large number was occasioned, in part, by the revival 
of the collection of the new custom. 

8 Of the 32 commissions from Chancery 26 were warranted 
by the king, four by the council, and two by the treasurer. 
Ibid. 3: 145-146, 180, 181, 194, 200, 213, 215. The single 
Exchequer commission was warranted by the treasurer. 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 2. 

9 Ibid., No. 94, m. 7; ibid., No. 97, m. 17d; K.R.M.R., No. 
96, mm. 9, 9d; ibid., No. 97, mm. 5, 5d; ibid., No. 99, mm. 4, 5, 
7d; ibid., No. 103, mm. 5, 6; C.F.R. 3: 254, 255, 276, 299, 301, 
330, 361, 363, 379, 388, 399, 408. 

10K.R.M.R., No. 96, m. 158d; 
L.T.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 145. 

11 By 1341 valid commissions to collectors could only be 
issued from Chancery. C.C.R., 1341-1343, 302. Cf. L.T.R.M.R., 
No. 114, m. 7d. 

12 [hid., No. 100, mm. 82, 90d; ibid., No. 101, m. 7; Chancery 
Inquisitions Miscellaneous, file 109, m. 17; C.F.R. 4: 102. Cf. 
K.R.M.R., No. 107, mm. 12d, 346; C.F.R. 4: 260. 

18 See above, pp. 39-40, 43. 





ibid., No. 97, m. 289; 
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referring to the collectors spoke of them as “chosen by 
the chancellor and treasurer, just as is the custom.” ™ 

Indeed, with respect to this question of local elections, 
it is apparent that port residents did not want to elect 
their customs officials. London, the largest and politi- 
cally the most self-conscious of the ports,’® received an 
election writ only once between 1307 and 1343 and 
never chose its own collectors in these years.*® Before 
and after this period, once in 1304 and again in 1350, 
when the king ordered the mayor and aldermen to have 
collectors elected, objections were raised and the elec- 
tion was not held.*’? In 1304 the Londoners decided 
simply to ignore the writ, on the grounds that collectors 
had “hitherto been appointed by the King and his 
Council, and the citizens had never appointed such 
officers.” In 1350, however, a formal protest was made 
to the mandate as contrary to the franchise of London. 
“And William de Iford, on the part of the Commonalty, 
proceeded to the King’s Council to excuse the citizens 
of such a burden.” 

It is reasonable to assume that London was not alone 
in viewing local elections not as a privilege but as a 
burden. The disinterest of townsmen generally in 
naming those who should collect the customs was 
implicitly expressed in a petition presented to the king 
in 1333.1° The purpose of the petition was to make 
certain that future collectors and controllers would be 
residents of the ports in which they served. Yet, no 
request was made for local elections. The petitioners 
simply requested that possession of real property in the 
towns to which they were appointed become one quali- 
fication of collectors and controllers. It is not difficult 
to appreciate the unwillingness of port communities to 
assume the obligation of electing the customs collectors. 
The risk for the community was that of being held 
responsible for any misconduct of those it elected. 
Election writs from the reign of Edward I, and the 
Walton Ordinances of 1338, explicitly linked election 
with liability ; townsmen were to name those pro quibus 
respondere volueritis..® Since, moreover, those who 
were appointed as collectors normally were residents of 
the towns, there was little reason to assume a risk to 
obtain that which they desired and generally got. 


14 Rot. parl. 2: 143. Collectors of the new custom were 
elected at Rochester in 1330 and again in 1336. K.R.M.R., No. 
106, mm. 9d, 299; ibid., No. 113, m. 9; L.T.R.M.R., No. 102, m. 
46d. 

15 Assuming that election was a privilege has led one his- 
torian to assert: “It is unthinkable that, if a place like Roches- 
ter had the right of nomination, the city of London did not 
enjoy the same privilege.” Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 174. 

16C.C.R., 1337-1339, 501. Cf. above, pp. 39-40. 

17 London Letter-Books C: 135; ibid. F: 206. 

18 Rot. parl. inediti, 226. 

19 K.R.M.R., No. 79, m. 74; ibid., No. 81, m. 37d; ibid., No. 
84, m. 105; ibid., No. 85, m. 103d; ibid., No. 90, m. 4d; ibid., 
No. 106, m. 299; ibid., No. 107, m. 346; L.T.R.M.R., No. 79, 
m. 115d; ibid., No. 94, m. 145; ibid., No. 100, m. 82; C.C.R., 
1279-1288, 154; ibid., 1337-1339, 501; above, p. 40. 
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In making its selections the government usually chose 
men of the ports who were known to the officials at 
Westminster because of service as officials in their 
home towns or as representatives in Parliaments. But 
there were numerous instances where appointees seem 
to have acquired the office because of the aid of such 
influential people at court as officials of the king’s 
household, members of the royal family, or even the 
king himself. At London, for example, of the first 
three collectors of the old custom during Edward II’s 
reign two were royal creditors and a third had been 
commissioned by reason of a direct order from the 
king.?° In 1317 William de Rude, a royal sergeant 
who had received a commission there in the previous 
year, was allowed to have his work done by a deputy.** 
To his partner in the London office, William de Heder- 
sete, the king gave a life grant.2* Nor was patronage 
in Edward II’s reign confined to London. At New- 
castle and Hartlepool two men appointed to collect the 
customs in both ports in 1318 obviously owed their 
appointments to favor, possibly that of William Mon- 
tague, steward of the royal household.?* Both were 
royal sergeants, neither had close ties with either port, 
and neither gave personal service,** yet the king re- 
fused to allow them to be removed.”®> Only when their 





20 William de Servat and William de Toulouse were the 
creditors. C.F.R. 1: 472, 539, 549; ibid. 2: 39, 123, 195, 236; 
C.P.R., 1301-1307, 111; ibid., 1307-1313, 204, 290, 412, 437, 
461, 557, 589; ibid., 1313-1317, 101-102, 117, 305-306; C.C.R., 
1302-1307, 3, 8-9; ibid., 1307-1313, 396, 404, 405; K.R.M.R., 
No. 81, m. 9d; ibid., No. 82, m. 9; ibid., No. 84, m. 101. John 
de Lincoln was appointed by royal order. Ibid., No. 82, mm. 
9, 32d; Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, 286, Lon- 
don, Stationery Office, 1927. 

21CF.R. 2: 275: C.P.R., 1317-1321, 2A. 

ii Sm. a: Bee. 

23 Robert Oliver and Robert de Dumbleton received com- 
missions warranted by a writ of the privy seal on 21 February, 
1318. Jbid. 2: 355. It was Dumbleton who appears to have 
been in the service of the Montagues. K.R.M.R., No. 96, m. 
114d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 170; C.F.R. 3: 293; C.P.R., 1324- 
1327, 169; ibid., 1327-1330, 443; ibid., 1330-1334, 355. William 
Montague the elder was steward of the royal household from 
November, 1316, to November, 1318. Tout, Chapters 6: 42. 

24 Oliver seems to have held some lands in Northumbria, but 
his friends and most of his activities were located in the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex. L.T.R.M.R., No. 94, m. 153d; K.R.M.R., 
No. 102, m. 103; ibid., No. 103, m. 50d; C.F.R. 2: 33, 80; 
C.C.R., 1327-1330, 190. Dumbleton was from Northumbria, 
but by 1326 he was keeper of the marshalsea and ended his 
life as bailiff of the forest of the Isle of Wight. C.F.R. 3: 
293; ibid. 4: 196; Parl. writs 2, division 2, part 2: 270-271; 
C.P.R., 1327-1330, 13, 303; ibid., 1330-1334, 355, 489, 498; 
Catalogue of ancient deeds 3: D-1224, London, Stationery Office, 
1900. During their years as collectors in these two northern 
ports Oliver continued to perform other duties for the king, 
while Dumbleton was listed in 1320 as one of a group going 
abroad with the Earl of Norfolk. C.P.R., 1317-1321, 427, 455; 
ibid., 1321-1324, 65; C.F.R. 3: 113; K.R.M.R., No. 103, m. 50d. 
Cf. ibid., No. 96, m. 10. Both offices were surrendered to new 
appointees in 1324 by deputies of Oliver and Dumbleton. Jbid., 
No. 97, m. 291d; L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 170. 

25 C.F.R. 2: 384; ibid. 3: 81, 99. 
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accounts were badly in arrears were new collectors 
conimissioned.?® 

During the minority of Edward III there were simi- 
lar instances of men receiving commissions because 
they had influential friends at Westminster. At the 
request of the Earl of Kent, John de Poulteney, a Lon- 
don merchant, and John de Aspale, a king’s yeoman, 
received ten-year grants as collectors of the new custom 
at London.** Queen Philippa’s usher, John de Deen, 
acquired a grant for himself and his brother as Chi- 
chester’s collectors for his lifetime,?* while the Queen- 
mother, Isabella, named a collector at Southampton and 
another at Newcastle.2® The accession to power of 
Edward III brought no change. From the end of 
1330, and notably after 1336, to 1343 patronage con- 
tinued to play a role in the selection of collectors.*° 


IV. COMMISSIONED TRONAGERS, 1307-1331 


q Ihe men commissioned to be tronagers at Hull, Bos- 
ton, London, and Southampton from 1307 to 1331+% 
were too important socially * and usually too busy in 
other activities to act personally as weighers of wool. 
To these men appointment meant simply the addition 
to their income of the tronage fees, which generally 
were assigned to the office-holders in these ports. They 
took the fees but did not do the work. 

At Hull in 1315 a yeoman of the king’s Chamber, 
Adam de Stirkland, received a life grant to the office 
and the fees.* Stirkland, frequently commissioned by 





26 L.T.R.M.R., No. 93, m. 170. 

27 C.F.R. 4: 66, 79. Aspale apparently linked his future too 
closely to that of the earl. On the latter’s execution in 1330 
Aspale lost not only his collectorship but his lands as well. 
Ibid. 4: 184; London Letter-Books E: 245-246. Cf. C.P.R., 
1327-1330, 26. Poulteney managed his affairs much more suc- 
cessfully. He not only kept the office, but because of unpaid 
debts owed to him by the earl he was granted the wardship 
of certain lands of the earl’s minor heir. Jbid., 1330-1334, 41. 

28 C.F.R. 4: 83. 

29 [bid. 4: K.R.M.R., No. 
Isabella’s appointees were long in 
K.R.M.R., No. 104, m. 28. 

30 See C.F.R. 4: 281, 447, 451; ibid. 5: 3, 86, 87, 162, 163, 166, 
169, 189, 209; above, p. 44. 

1 These, as well as Newcastle, were the only ports to which 
tronagers were appointed by letters patent under the great seal 
during these years. 

2Cf. Mills, Eng. govt. at work 2: 177-178. 

3 Sometimes called Adam le Bowy:«r de Stirkland in the en- 
rolled accounts. C.P.R., 1313-1317, 274; ibid., 1327-1330, 7; 
E.C.A., No. 2, mm. 27d-27A; ibid., No. 8, mm. 29-32d. Prior 
to Stirkland’s appointment those who held the weighing office 
at Hull owed an annual rent of £6, but only £3 of this was due 
for weighing export wool; the remaining £3 was paid for the 
privilege of weighing goods sold in the town. It is impossible 
to know what would be the revenue from both sources, but 
the profit for weighing export wool can be estimated. Between 
Michaelmas, 1304, and the same date in 1314, for example, the 
income from tronage fees at 14d. a sack totaled £63, while the 
rent for these ten years was £30. Above, p. 8, n. 29, and App. 
. & De 


14. Neither of 
CFR. 4: 59; 


Po Be 103, m. 


office. 
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Edward II to act as custodian of royal lands in the 
north,* presumably viewed this grant as a reward for 
his good services. Responsible for at least four 
Chamber manors as well as certain lands in York, 
Stirkland obviously did not have the time for weighing 
wool at Hull. 

Boston’s tronager for most of the period, William 
de Aune, was a military man. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment to the weighing office in 1312° he became 
constable of the honor and castle of Tickhill, a post 
he retained until 1326.° Constantly busy in this and 
other services for the king,” Aune had no opportunity 
to work at Boston’s customhouse. His social status 
renders the idea of his performing such menial tasks 
most unlikely in any event. As one of Edward II’s 
most trusted retainers he assumed in 1322 the order 
of knighthood at the king’s request.*® 

London’s tronager from 1312, Alexander le Peyn- 
tour, enjoyed a high place in royal favor. In 1313 he 
was able to acquire a grant of wardship on his declara- 
tion that the land in question was held of the crown.°® 
His tronage appointment, like that for Stirkland and 
Aune, was for life.t® It is clear from the enrolled 
customs accounts that he received the fees, but there 
is substantial evidence that he did not weigh the wool. 
In 1315 and again in 1331 the name of London’s 
weigher was entered into the Exchequer rolls. In 
neither case was it Peyntour.** A native of Windsor, 
he probably resided there, since he held a life appoint- 
ment as a surveyor of works at Windsor castle.** 

Unlike the other three ports, Southampton had no 
single tronager who held office for the bulk of this 
period. At Edward II’s accession a messenger of 
Edward I had a life appointment there.** His failure 


4C.F.R. 2: 342, 358; ibid. 3: 180, 237. 

5 He was appointed for life on 20 February, 1312, but he 
became the tronager only after the issue of a new commission 
on 30 July, 1315. C.P.R., 1307-1313, 430; C.F.R. 2: 257. 

6 He was made constable five months later, that is on 17 July, 
1312. That he served at Tickhill, aided Edward II in the 
battle of Boroughbridge in 1322, and only retired from the 
constableship on Edward III’s accession is clear from the fol- 
lowing: ibid. 2: 139, 247; ibid. 3: 233; C.C.R., 1323-1327, 46, 
649; C.P.R., 1313-1317, 327; ibid., 1321-1324, 47, 108; ibid., 
1327-1330, 84, 86. Cf. ibid., 85-86. 

7 Primarily on commissions of array and on riding services. 
Ibid., 1313-1317, 12; ibid., 1321-1324, 47, 55, 136, et seq.; ibid., 
1324-1327, 79. 

8 Rot. parl. 2: 36; C.P.R., 1321-1324, 108. Cf. ibid., 47. At 
least as early as 1313 he had been a king’s yeoman. Ibid., 
1313-1317, 12. 

9 [bid., 1307-1313, 587; C.C.R., 1318-1323, 275-276; Cal. of 
Ing. P-M. 6: 156. 

10 Commissioned 14 March, 1309, he retained the office until 
his death some time before 13 September, 1332. K.R.M.R., No. 
82, m. 9; C.P.R., 1330-1334, 334. 

11F.C.A., No. 2, mm. 3d—4d; ibid., No. 8, mm. 2-3. 

12 Exch. Plea Roll, No. 37, m. 55; K.R.M.R., No. 107, m. 229. 

13 C.P.R., 1307-1313, 27; ibid., 1327-1330, 33, 306; K.R.M.R., 
No. 109, m. 127. 

14C.P.R., 1301-1307, 7. The grant included a monopoly of 
the weighing of all goods sold in the town, but the claim of the 
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to pay the rent annually due for the office led to a 
cancelation of his grant in 1320.1° From 1320 to 1330 
two new men held the office. Roger de Byflet, given 
a life grant in February, 1321, with the stipulation that 
he pay the same rent, left no doubt that he did not in- 
tend to do the work in person. The grant allowed 
service by a deputy.*® His successor, Roger de Lysewy, 
did not receive such permission,’*’ but in view of 
Lysewy’s social rank it is not credible that he planned 
to handle the work personally.** 

Such tronagers did no work in return for the tronage 
fees that they received. Members of the feudal or 
courtier elements of society, they found the fees a wel- 
come addition to their income. The lively efforts 
made by others of like social standing to replace them 
was met by a tenacious resistance of the office-holders 
to loss of their posts. Almost as soon as the great seal 
was in the hands of the regents one of Isabella’s 
partisans received a commission as tronager at Lon- 
don.*® A week later, in December of 1326, Roger de 
Lysewy was named to the Southampton office.*° The 
following year two men tried to obtain the Boston 
tronagership, when Aune lost his position following 
the deposition of Edward II.** All of these attempts 
to displace Edward II’s appointees ultimately failed. 
The life grants were acknowledged as valid.*? 

The most ardent struggle over a tronager’s post, and 
implicitly the fees, took place at Southampton. In 
March, 1324, three years after Roger de Byflet’s ap- 
pointment for life, the king commissioned another to 
that office. Byflet successfully defended his claim to 
the position.** Then, in 1326, Roger de Lysewy was 
Earl of Warwick to the town monopoly prevailed. Jbid., 1272- 
1281, 66, 117; ibid., 1292-1301, 492; ibid., 1307-1313, 498; ibid., 
1324-1327, 194; ibid., 1327-1330, 256; ibid., 1330-1334, 212-213; 
C.C.R., 1327-1330, 341, 352; C.F.R. 2: 304; ibid. 3: 47, 423; 
Cal. of ing. misc. 2: 10; Rot. parl. 2: 38-39; K.R.M.R., No. 
105, m. 16; L.T.R.M.R., No. 90, m. 23d; ibid., No. 103, m. 66. 

15 [bid., No. 90, m. 23d. The rent was £2 a year. 

CPA. 3: 47: EAA, No. Ss, m. F. 

17 For his commissions see references in notes 20 & 27 below. 

18 A resident of Salisbury, Lysewy was a king’s clerk in 
search of a benefice in September, 1329. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 
443. He was prosperous enough to pay 120 marks for 60 tuns 
of wine, which he purchased from the king in 1330. Jbid., 
1330-1334, 23. His social prominence is attested by the aid 
given by Isabella in acquiring the tronage office in 1329. More- 
over, one of his rivals was later to state that he was a protegé 
of Mortimer. See below, p. 71, notes 27 & 28. 

19 Isabella received the seal on 26 November 1326. Tout, 
Place of Edward II, 294. By letters dated 30 November, 1326, 
and warranted “by the queen and the king’s first born” Walter 
de Chesthunt, a king’s yeoman, received the London office. 
C.F.R. 3: 423. For evidence that Chesthunt was a partisan of 
the queen see C.P.R., 1321-1324, 18; ibid., 1324-1327, 91; 
ibid., 1330-1334, 402, 436; C.F.R. 3: 162. 

20 Ibid. 3: 423. The commission was warranted by the king 
and council. 

21 C.P.R., 1327-1330, 6, 95, 96; E.C.A., No. 8, m. 24. 

22 C.C.R., 1323-1327, 623, 624; C.P.R., 1327-1330, 238. 

23 C.F.R. 3: 261; L.T.R.M.R., No. 103, m. 66; E.C.A., No. 


2, m. 7d. 
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commissioned, but he too was unable to disturb Byflet 
in his possession of the office. Two years later, on 3 
April, 1328, the young Queen, Philippa, put forward 
a candidate of her own, John de Deen, an usher of her 
Chamber,** but John had no better success than his 
predecessors in ousting Byflet. It was only close to 
the end of 1328 that a method was devised for ex- 
pelling Byflet. On what seems a specious charge of 
misbehavior in office Byflet was removed by an order 
dated 17 November, 1328.2° The following month the 
bailiff of Southampton was ordered to admit Deen to 
the office.2® The wishes of Philippa were not allowed, 
however, to cancel those of the Queen-mother. If 
Philippa had found a way to evict Byflet, the advantage 
gained profited Isabella’s nominee. Deen’s appoint- 
ment was revoked on the grounds that Lysewy’s prior 
grant had been ignored.** The result of this three- 
cornered battle by 1331 was Lysewy’s possession of the 
office and parliamentary petitions contesting the legality 
of this fact having been lodged by Byflet and Deen.** 

Up to 1331 the accepted view of the tronagerships 
in the major ports was that they were possessions 
rather than duties. Life grants ordinarily blocked 
efforts to remove from office those who had fallen out 
of favor but had done nothing to warrant losing their 
possessions. A displaced tronager could produce his 
“charter” to challenge the legality of his removal.” 
The means resorted to for the eviction of Byflet, while 
it indicated some responsibility rested on the tronager 
for having the work done properly, showed also the 
difficulty of making changes in the chief ports. More- 
over, Byflet’s protests against his removal could not 





24 Appointed for life on this date. C.P.R., 1327-1330, 256, 
and cf. ibid., 413. 

23 C.C.R., 1327-1330, 341. This was the only time between 
1307 and 1343 that a general charge of this kind was ever 
made against a particular tronager and used as a method of 
relieving him of the office. Since the accusation was made 
after Deen’s earlier appointment, and was followed by delivery 
to the latter of the Southampton office, the speciousness of the 
charge seems manifest. 

26 Thid., 352. 

27 C.P.R., 1327-1330, 471. 

28 Rot. parl. 2: 38-39. According to a letter patent dated 
26 February, 1331, the king took both the controller’s and 
tronager’s offices of Southampton into his hands until all claims 
were settled. C.P.R., 1330-1334, 82. This may have been 
true, but Lysewy continued to receive the tronage fees until 
June, 1331, despite the fact that the above letter mentioning 
the royal seizure was a commission giving Deen both offices 
until settlement was reached. E.C.A., No. 8, m. 9d. Deen 
received the fees after June. Settlement seems to have been 
reached when Byflet surrendered his commission some time 
before 4 November, 1331. Deen then received a life grant to 
the tronagership. No mention was made of Lysewy. C.P.R., 
1330-1334, 212-213. Deen’s assertion in his petition that 
Lysewy was a partisan of the Earl of March may explain why 
his claim was ignored. 

29 Byflet in his petition presented proof of his right to the 
office come piert par transcript de sa Chartre cosue a ceste 
Peticion. This “charter” was his commission of 20 February 
1321 giving him a life grant as tronager. Rot. parl. 2: 38. 
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simply be ignored or justified by reference to his “mis- 
behavior.” Settlement of his claims was reached only 
with his surrender of his commission.*° 

It was because of this concept of the tronager’s office 
as a possession that Airmyn’s attempts to get working 
tronagers in place of these lifeholders failed.** The 
successful eviction of William de Aune, the only one 
of the four tronagers permanently removed as a result 
of the reform ordinance, was no triumph for Airmyn’s 
view that the office was a duty and not a possession. 
Aune vigorously protested his ouster. Only when the 
king pardoned him from rendering any account for 
his years as tronager did he surrender his commission.** 

From the outset the tronage offices in the four 
largest ports had gone to men seeking extra incomes 
but with no intention of doing the work. In the years 
after 1331 attention would be given to the weighers of 
wool, but the pattern from 1307 through 1330 would 
persist. In most instances those who held the com- 
missions at Hull, Boston, London, and Southampton 
would be men with life grants who did not weigh the 
wool.** 


V. EXECUTION OF THE STAPLE AND 
SUBSIDY POLICIES, 1332-1334 


Professor Willard has adduced that medieval roads 
were not in such disrepair or medieval English govern- 
ment so ill-fashioned as to jeopardize administrative 
efficiency in the early fourteenth century... His con- 
clusion is just, even though seemingly not supported 
by events between 1332 and 1334. But the machinery 
of that government could become overburdened or its 
personnel could be tardy in their actions. Both con- 
ditions seem to have played a part in the carrying out 
of the staple and subsidy policies of these years. 

The introduction of home staples was announced in 
letters patent dated 16 September, 1332, four and a 
half months before 2 February, 1333, the day set for 
the policy to be put into operation.*, Three months to 
the day after the announcement, by a letter dated 16 
December, 1332, the king and council instructed the 
barons of the Exchequer to select collectors, tronagers, 
and controllers and to have seals and trones made for 
the staple towns. Another month later further in- 
structions were sent to the treasurer and barons. By 
an order of 20 January, 1333 they were told to have 
collection of the subsidy, which the king now decided 


30 Note 28 above. 
31 Above, pp. 24, 26. 
3227 December, 1335. C.P.R., 1334-1338, 196. 
33 Above, pp. 26, 38-39, 44. 

1 Willard, James F., Dating and delivery of letters patent and 
writs in the fourteenth century, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research 10: 
2, 1932-1933. Succinctly Willard stated: “When there was 
need of haste the Chancery and Exchequer could act quickly.” 

2C.P.R., 1330-1334, 362-363. 

3C.C.R., 1330-1333, 525; with the original in K.R.M.R., 
No. 109, m. 46d. 
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to impose, begin on 2 February, 1333.4 It was not, 
however, until 20 February, 1333 when the Exchequer 
took up the task of equipping the towns with seals and 
weighing beams,° and it completed the business only on 
10 March, when the king’s remembrancer left West- 
minster with seal of the new custom for the collectors 
at York and a like seal and the trone for Lincoln.? In 
some towns all the necessary equipment for collection 
of customs on wool, fells, and hides was probably not 
received until near the end of March.’ 

It was also on 20 February 1333 when the Excheq- 
uer turned its attention to the subsidy.* Full infor- 
mation about the exports of the past year was not avail- 
able to the barons for London, Exeter, Bristol, 
Newcastle, and Hartlepool. London’s collectors were 
instructed to furnish details in two days’ time, but 
Newcastle and Bristol collectors, because of the distance 
of these towns from Westminster, had to be allowed a 
month. By March, 1333, when the king resolved to 
use the strongest possible measures to force merchants 
to pay the retroactive subsidy,® it is possible that the 
Exchequer had complete knowledge about exports of 
wool, fells, and hides for the previous year, but the 
customs collectors were not fully informed. 

The appointment of collectors in the counties to de- 
mand the subsidy from resident merchants complicated 
the problem of the Exchequer officials. It was no 
longer simply a matter of getting lists of exporters into 
the hands of customs collectors at the staple towns. 
Detailed instructions had to be drawn up and sent to 
the collectors so that they could inform the county 
agents of the methods to be followed in receiving sub- 
sidy payments. Further, to add to the delays, the 
customs collectors were also responsible for seeing that 
the appropriate county collectors knew who owed the 
subsidy and how much was due from each. Getting 
out these lists and instructions proved no easy task for 
the Exchequer. Collectors in the staple towns of Lin- 
coln, York, and Winchester received their documents 
some time after the middle of April, while London’s 
and Shrewsbury’s collectors were not supplied until 
May.*® Obviously, county collectors could be fully 
informed only after these dates. 

The substitution of a subsidy on future exports for 
the tax on past shipments seems to have been accepted 
by the king on 18 May, 1333, but the effective date 
of the change was to be 14 May. It was a matter of 





4 Ibid., m. 47, calendared in C.F.R. 4: 342. 

5 Full narration of the details is given in Mills, Eng. govt at 
work 2: 189-191, based on the account in K.R.M.R., No. 109, 
mm. 126—128d. 

8 Tbid., mm. 128, 179. Cf. C.C.R., 1333-1337, 13. 

7 Even London’s seal’ of the new custom was not delivered 
until 16 March, although the Exchequer was at Westminster. 
See below, n. 15. 

8 K.R.M.R., No. 109, m. 294d. 

9C. F. R. 4: 353-354. 

10 [bid. 4: 355; K.R.M.R., No. 109, mm. 134-135, 281. 
11C.F.R. 4: 365. Cf. C.C.R., 1333-1337, 60-61. 
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urgency that collectors of customs know of this change 
as quickly as possible. Yet, again there were delays. 
Collectors in four staple towns received their writs from 
one to six weeks after 18 May.%* They protested 
against answering for the subsidy on wool exported 
before the writs arrived. The barons were faced with 
the awkward alternative of dunning the collectors, in 
spite of the unimpeachable logic of their protests, or 
of seeking payments directly from exporters. They 
did neither. They turned the matter over to the coun- 
cil. After months of deferments all collectors even- 
tually gained a release from answering for wool shipped 
prior to their receipt of the order instructing them to 
levy the subsidy.** 

During the period when the Exchequer instituted 
home staples and struggled with the paper work that 
the retroactive subsidy imposed, it was at Westminster, 
while the king and the Chancery were in the North.** 
In May, 1333, the Exchequer journeyed to York.® 
With the departments of the Exchequer and Chancery 
no longer separated by the length of England, the 
return to the customs system that had prevailed before 
the revival of the home staples should have been man- 
aged with more dispatch than had marked earlier 
actions. 

The government gave itself ample time to make the 
transition. It was agreed in a Parliament held at York 
in February, 1334, that the staple towns would close 
on 6 June. On 3 March, 1334, the king and council 
ordered proclamation of this decision,’® but for two and 
a half months nothing fur‘her was done. Then, on 16 
May, a writ was sent to the Exchequer ordering that 
the necessary steps be taxen to reequip the ports that 
had not been staple towns.‘’ Not until 6 June, the date 
the change was to become effective, did the Exchequer 
undertake to comply with the order.** Only by 26 
June were all commissions and seals delivered to mes- 
sengers for conveyance to the ports. It was as much 
as three weeks later before some collectors could begin 
to issue cocket letters for customs paid.’® 





12L.T.R.M.R., No. 106, mm. 161d, 163-163d, 166. 

13 C.C.R., 1333-1337, 277, 433; K.R.M.R., No. 112, mm. 21d, 
62; Exch. Plea Roll, No. 65, m. 10d. 

14 Wilkinson, Chancery under Edward III, 97. 

15 Broome, Dorothy, Exchequer migrations to York in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Essays . .. presented to 
Thomas Frederick Tout, 292, Manchester, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1925. 

16 Rot. parl. inediti, 238-239; Rymer, Foedera 2 (2): 879. 

17 K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 161d, calendared in C.C.R., 1333- 
1337, 225, where it is dated 18 May. Cf. ibid., 223. 

18 K.R.M.R., No. 110, mm. 161d, 303. Cf. Willard, Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research 10: 8. 

19 Southampton’s collectors dated receipts from 24 June, 1334, 
Chichester’s, from 10 July, and Sandwich’s, from 16 July. 
E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 8d, 10, 22. Boston and Lynn, despite the 
possession of only half the cocket seal, and this not until 13 
June (K.R.M.R., No. 110, m. 303), reported receipts from 24 
May, the date of their commissions. E.C.A., No. 8, mm. 19, 
25; C.F.R. 4: 403. 
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